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THE READER 






A REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 








Saturday, January 17, 1863. 


Price Fourpence. 








Now Open. The Art Exhi- 


BITION for the Relief of the Distress in the Cotton Districts, 
6, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, Open from 10 till 4. Admission 1s. 
F. W. Dicky, Hon. Sec. 





Searce and Curious Books in 


most Classes of Literature, Ancient and Modern. Inspection 
invited of the Extensive Stock, constantly being increased by 
selections from the Best Libraries dispersed by auction in 
London and the Country, and by private purchases, Catalogues, 
monthly subscription for the year, 1s. post free. 


RICHARD SIMPSON, 10, King William Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
OF 
Dr. CORNWELL, F.B.G.S. 


“A very useful series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Corn- 
well is either author or editor. It (‘The Geography for Begin- 
ners’) is an admirable Introduction. There is vast difficulty in 
writing a elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown 
himeelt possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is 
required for the task.” —John Bull. 


MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS; Consist- 





ing of Twelve Pages of Maps (above Seventy, large and | 


small. Price 1s, 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. Price 1s. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. The 


Ls a of Latitude and Longitude only to the above Maps. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 11th 


Edition. Price 1s, 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 32nd Edition, 


3s. 6d.; or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS. Price 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. 


coloured, 


‘THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progres- 
1 


give Exercises in English Composition. 25th Edition, price 


KEY T0 THE YOUNG COMPOSER; 


with Hints as to the mode of using the Book. Price 3s. 
ALLEN AND CROMWELL’S SCHOOL 
sa re Thirty-second Edition, price 2s. red leather ; 
(;RAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


tieth Edition, price 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use 


of Schools and Young Persons in General, Edited by the 


late Dr. ALLEN, Twelfth Edition, price 4s. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, hitherto called 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS, Sixth Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


EY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. With 


numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teachin 
Arithmetic. Price 4s. 64.2) 8 c g 
By 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 
JaMES CORNWELL, Ph. D., and Josuva G. Fitrcn, M.A. 
Eighth Edition, corrected and enlarged, price 4s, 6d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND ©o.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, 
AND Co, Edinburgh: OLIVER AND Boyp. 


For- 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY ATCHLEY & CO., 106, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. . 
New List of all their Works sent free to Order. 


MR. WARING’S NEW WORK ON ART, 


connected with Architecture. Forty-one superb chro. litho. 
plates, half morocco, small paper, £66s. Large paper £10 10s, 
“The best work published on ornamental art.”"—Atheneum. 


CHURCH AND CONVENTUAL AR- 


RANGEMENT; with Plates,andaGlossary. By M. E. C. WALL- 
coTt, M.A., 8vo., cloth, 15s. This work Should be in the pos- 
session of every Clergyman and Architect. 


A NEW WORK ON BRITISH AGRI- 


CULTURE. By Professor J. DONALDSON. 840 pages, letter- 
press, and 240 illustrations; impl. 8vo., cloth, £3 3s. 
“This is a complete Encyclopedia of Agriculture.”’— Times. 


MEXICO: coloured folio Plates, letter- 


press, in English and Spanish, £10 10s. Ditto, plain, £4 4s. 
“This volume is amongst the best of those books of litho- 
phic views which modern art has produced. It contains 
wenty-six drawings of the scenery of Mexico, both of the 
natural ap nce of the country and thearchitectural edifices 
of the towns and cities.— Times. 





NEW READING-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
Just published, demy 12mo. 344pp. price 2s. 6d. 


A SELECTION of INTERESTING 
EXTRACTS. 


For Use in Schools and Families. 
By THOMAS OLIPHANT, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


“* The theory implied in this selection is. n doubt 
Children will the better the more praction thes robe: ‘and 
they will be got to take that practice only by givin, them books 
to read whie will really excite theirinterest. And Mr. Oliphant’s 
Extracts’ really are ering. selected with great ju ent 
and good taste, and calculated to insinuate not alittle instruction 
while seeming only to charm.”— The Museum, October 
We are glad to see that at least one teacher has the good sense 
fo anew A... 2 Darseneqme scientific extracts by which children 
~ book. ng a tah This is altogether an admirable 
“Mr. hant’s ‘ Extracts’ are admirab selected, an 
other meri 8s Ree eminensiy the a bn of Saws 
Ene Gepenen _e 8 sure and, as it evinces no small 
taste in the compiler, can fail to have an influence for good 
forming t the young.” —Daily Review, 
Edinburgh: JOHN MACLAREN, Prince's Street. 
London; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 











“THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, | 


No. CCXXXIX, was published on THURSDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS. 
I. INDIA UNDER LORD DALHOUSIE. 
Il. THE DIARIES OF FREDERIC VON GENTZ. 
Ill. GOLD FIELDS AND GOLD MINERS. 
IV. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LIFE OF RUBENS. 
V. THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815, 
VI. MODERN JUDAISM. 
VIL. VICTOR HUGO—“ LES MISERABLES.” 
VIII. CONVICT SYSTEM IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
IX. PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
Lonpon : LONGMAN awnp CO. 


Eprypureu: A. anp C. BLACK. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXV., is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS : 
I, TRAVELS IN PERU. 
II, INSTITUTES FOR WORKING MEN. 
III, CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA, 
IV. EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
V. THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE SYSTEM. 
VI. THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION. 
VIL. LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 
VIII, THE STANHOPE MISCELLANIES. 
IX. FOUR YEARS OF A REFORM ADMINISTRATION, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Thom’s Irish Almanac and 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY for 1868 is now Publishing, price 
10s. 6d., or bound with the Dublin Post Office Directory, 15s. All 
the materials of which this publication is composed are collected 
from the most authentic sources expressly for this work, cited 
by the arterly ew as “containing more information about 
Ireland than has been collected in any country.” 
LONGMAN and Co., London; A. and C. BLack, Edinburgh; 
ALEX. THOM, Dublin, 


The Leisure Hour Volume for 1862 ; 


Consisting of 882 imperial 8vo. pages of Instructive, Entertain- 
ing, and varied renee. and embellished with a Coloured Fron- 
— , and 158 su or Engravings by eminent Artists, may 
be had, on application to any Bookseller, for Six SHILLINGS, in 
cloth boards. For Presents, — may be obtained elegantly 
bound, with gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. and 0s, 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


** Behold in these what ‘leisure hours’ demand, 
Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand.’’—CowPeEr. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
“ Voeiy Sees from all the other cheap publicationsis THEk 
LEISURE Hour. It is more solid, more in earnest in its work, 
and more trustworthy.’’—British Quarterly Review. 
“Instructing, improving, and entertaining all its readers with 
eigntrely written papers.”’—Brad/ford Observer. 
“Tts peculiarity is, that religion is recognised as averity in all 
the papers, not that it is ouywsere obtruded. Thus it meets 
what Dr. Arnold referred to when he said, that books on Subgects 





subjects were not wanted so muchas books on ordinary subjects 
written in a religious tone.”"— Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 
“‘A more appropriate gift could scarcely be found than the 
volume for the year.’’—Literary Gazette. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 56, Paternoster Row. 
And may be ordered from any Bookseller. 








Now ready, complete, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


Professor Huxley on _ Dar- 


WIN’S ORIGIN OF SPECIES; being Six Lectures to Working 
men, delivered at the Museum of Practical Geology :— 

No. 1, The Present Condition of Organic Nature. 

No. 2. The Past Condition of O ic Nature, 

No. 3, The Method by which the Causesof the Present and Past 
Conditions of Organic Nature are to be Discovered. The Origi- 
nation of Living Beings. 

No. 4. Perpetuation of Living Beings, Hereditary Transmission 
and Variation. . 

No. 5. The Condition of Existenceas Affecting the Perpetuation 
of ib ey ey 

No. 6. Critical Examination of the Position of Mr. Darwin's 
Work “On the Origin of Species,” in relation to the complete 
Theory of the Causes of the Phenomena of nic Nature, 

London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 
Second Edition, 12mo., with Illustrations, reduced to 68., 





. > N 
Geology. — King’s College, 
LONDON. Professor Tennant, F.G.S., will commence a Course 
y, on Friday morning, January 7, a Nine 


f Lectures on Geol 

o'clock. They bio be-eontinued on + yew’ eps esday, 
iday, at the same hour. Fee £2 12s, 6d. 

en R. W. JELP, D-D., Principal. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


Keith Johnston's School Atlases :— 
GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


hibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the 
Sommeriee in the World, with their present Political Divisions. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Twenty-five Maps, includin 
a Map of Palestine, and enlarged Maps of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Switzerland. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 
in a Series 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustra 
y, Hydro- 








of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geol 

, Meteorology, and Natural History. A New and Enl 
Edition. Twen sage including coloured Geological Maps 
of Europe, and of the British Isles, Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty 


Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important Countries and 
Localities referred to by Classical Authors, accompanied by 
a Pronouncing Index of Places. By T. HARVEY, M.A., Oxon, 
A New and Revised Edition. Half-bound, 13s, 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. Edited byJ. R. Hind, Esq., F.R.S.A.; 
&e. With Notes and Descriptive Letter-press to each Plate, 
embodying all recent Discoveries in Astronomy, Eighteen 
Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL 
AD DESCRIPTIVE, GHDGRATHY. fx ts Ue fun 
et Slap oft okey ne Ticetine. Half-bound, 5s. ° 

MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: MATHE- 


matical, Physical, and Political. Ona New Plan, embracing a 
complete Development of the River Systems of the Globe. an 


the Rev, ALEXANDER MAcKaAy, F.R.G.S, Feap. 7s. 
pp. 700, 

EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE: 
for the use of Schools and Young Persons, Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Price 7s. 6d., bound in leather. 


AN ATLAS TO THE EPITOME OF ALISON’S HIS- 
TORY OF EUROPE, Quarto, bound in cloth. Price 7s, 
B 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 


y 
the Rev. JAMEs Wauarre, Author of “ Landmarks of the History 
of England,” &. Third Edition. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, FROM THE EARLIEST 


TIMES TO 1848. By the Rev. James Wurte, Author of “The 
EKighteen Christian Centuries,”” Second Edition. Post 8vo., 
pp. 650, with Index, price 9s. 


CHOIX DES MEILLEURES SCENES DE MOLIERE, 


avec des Notes de divers Commentateurs, et autres Notes 
Explicatives. Par Dr. E. Dusvc. Feap. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By Edward Sang, 


F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo., price 5s. This Treatise is intended to 
supply the great desideratum of an intellectual instead of a 
routine course of instruction in Arithmetic. 


THE HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By the same 
aga A a “ Sequel! to Elementary Arithmetic.” Crown 

A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 
By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., Author of the “ Book of the 
Farm,” &c, With Illustrations. Price 1s. 

ACATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
AND GEOLOGY. By Professor Jounston. Fifty-second 
Edition. Price 1s, . 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
By Davip PaGs, F.G.S. With Illustrations and Glossarial 
Index. Fifth Edition. Price 1s. 0d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, DE- 


SCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. By Davip Paar, F.G.S. 
With numerous Ilinstrations, Glossary, and Index. Third 
Edition, enlarged. In Crown 8vo., price 6s, 

AND 


HAND-BOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS 
GEOLOGY. By DAvrp PAGE, F.G.8. Crown 8vo., price 68, 
In the Press, 


I. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL 





History of Rome for Young 


PERSONS. By Mrs. HAMILTON Gray. | 
“A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discoveries of 
the critical school into working competition with the miserable | 
Goldsmiths and Pinnocks of our youth.”’—Christian Remem- | 


cancer. 
“The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is admirably 
calculated to awaken and sustain the attention.”—Athenaum, 


} 
Also, by the same, | 


The Emperors of Rome, from 


AUGUSTUS to CONSTANTINE. Beinga ti i | 
History of Rome. 12mo. 6s. cloth. sODeRPans Oe 

“ We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the best | 
histories of the Roman Empire for children and young people | 
which has come under our notice, Mrs. Hamilion Gray has | 
made herself acquainted with at least some of the more import- | 
ant ancient writers on the subject of which she treats, and also 
with the criticisms of Niebuhr and other modern investigators 
of > | aapowt Altea So pee 

“It may be recommended as a clear, rapid, and well-arran 
gummary hy —- —s' 7 uent but brief reflections. ot 

) ompendium of the Imperial Hi 
primarily designed for elidren, ut nee for ll Spectator 
impression to conv: 

that it is written solely for schools and children. te reality it 
is an abridgment far more likely to be useful to grown-up per- 
sons, who can reflect upon the working of general laws, and 


e their own 0 ions upon men and A 
the impartiality of its political tone, 


bserv 
characteristic of the book i 
and its ey feeling.” — ° 
; HATCHARD AND Co., 187, Piccadilly, 





j 


i 


GEOGRAPHY. By Davrip Page, F.G.S. With Illustrations 
and Glossarial Index. Price 1s. 0d. 
II. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. By the same. With Illustrations and Glossary of 
Terms, 





Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


| The only ATLAS for which a PRIZE MEDAL has been awarded 


at the International Exhibition, 1862. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS, 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., -F.R.G.S., 
Author of the “ Physical Atias,”’ &c. 


| With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map copacutely, 


comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained in the A 
Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 Ua. 6d. 


For Reviews of this Atlas see Times, th Dec., 1861; Athenaeum, 
Kith Aug., 1861; iew, 17th Aug., 1861; 
17th Aug., 1861; Guardian, %th Sept., 1861 ke. &e. 
A Prospectus may be had on application to the Publishers. 


W BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
ll 
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THE READER. 


17 JANUARY, 1863. 


From Novas snp Quertes, Saturday, January 10, 1863. 


‘He must be a most exacting ¢ritie who, with respect to @ book like this now before us, containing as it does some 
thousands of names and dates, and professing to furnish j upen all questions w can arise to 
the civil, political, military or religious history, the laws, government, arts and sciences of the world generally—but 
of the British Empire more particularly—should expect that it would 
‘ Spring, like Minerva from the head of Jove, 
perfect and complete.’ 


er of the ‘ Dictio of * has a right to expect that, ag the nage of the publie calls for new 
editions, new editions sho not oul prot hat really enlarged du improved T right on the part 
of the public has, we are bound to say, been y recognised and acted upon by Mr. Vincent. Having noted on the 
fly-leaf of our own copy of the ninth edition articles which we had sought for in vain, but which we considered ought 
to have been included in a ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ we have used those articles as tests of Mr. Vincent’s improvements 
and enlargements, and we are bound to say that, with two or three trifling exceptions, those omissions are supplied 
in this new and improved edition. Not only is the Dietionary itself , but, which is equally important 
and valuable, the Index is much more full ; and we think Mr, Vincent has in the eleventh edition gone far to realize 
© his not @ mére “* Dictio of Dates,”* but a “* Dated 











But every 


—— to himself—namely, to ‘ 5 Po F355 
Encyclopedia ’’—a digested summary of the History of the World, brought down to the very eve of its publication.’’ 





ELEVENTH EDITION (Corrected to December, 1862). 


Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind, from the most authentic and recent records, 
especially interesting to the Historian, Members of the Learned Professions, Literary Institutes, 





Just Published, in One handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed in legible type, price 18s. cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS, FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE : 


Comprehendi Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern, the Foundation, Laws and Government of 
eir in Civilization, Industry, Literature, Arts and Science—their Achievements in Arms—and 
their Civil, Military and Religious Institutions, and particularly of 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
BY JOSEPH HAYDN. 


ELEVENTH EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED, 


BY BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 





** On a former occasion we expressed our sense of the value of this work, which is the most universal book o 
reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the yo language. Its original 15,000 articles, all studded 
with facts, as thick as the currants in a Christmas pudding, have gone on increasing in number and dimensions till 
they now make a volume of 762 pases. The original compiler, Joseph Haydn, is dead. After fagging away at his 
interminable task, collecting and com ng dates from the earliest eras of chronology to the current hour, he de- 
parted and left this mass of materials to the executors of Mr, Mcxon, or practieally in perpetual trust for the English 
— There is, in fact, as little chance of his book going out of print as of the extinction of the ‘ Post-Office Direc- 
— * or of ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Guide.’ Like both of these li chefs-d’ euvre, it has grown into an institution ; 

Mr. Vincent, the Assistant-Secretary and Librarian of the Royal Institution, has the function of posting it up to 
the latest possible moment. Mr. Vincent has also submitted the work to a thorough revision, has largely increased 
its number of articles, and extended its Index, while there is not a day which does not yield him fresh materials for 
incorporation under many of the titles which existed already. If we refer to some of the latter, we see at a glance 
the exigencies and the value of a book so edited and re-edited from time to time. Let the reader turn to the titles 
* Naples,’ ‘New York,’ ‘ New Zealand,’ &c., or observe the number of new entries under ‘ Trials’ or ‘ Shipwrecks,’ 
and he will gain a notion of the continual vigilance which such a work requires. As far as we can judge, every 
pains has been taken by Mr. Vincent to cram it full of the latest facts, and to render this, its Tenth, Edition, indis- 
pensab .’— Times, Noy. 30, 1861, 





London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 





Now Ready, Second Edition of 


IN THE FORESTS OF THE FAR EAST: 


Or, TRAVELS IN NORTHERN BORNEO. 


Revised and Corrected, with New Introduction and Index. By SPENSER ST. JOHN, F.R.G.S., F.E.S., late H.M,’s 
Consul-General in Borneo, now H.M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires to the Republic of Hayti, 


Two Volumes, with Numerous Illustrations, 32s. cloth. é 


** Mr. St. John’s book is not only interesting but exceedingly instructive, and it will be found to be more amusing 
than most of the novels of the — season. The reader cannot fail to be struck with the exceeding beauty of the 
illustrations, illustrations which are even remarkable at this day,’’— Times, 


Smitn, Erprr, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Two Volumes, 8vo., Price 24s. cloih. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. 


By Dr, G, G. GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated under the Author’s superintendance by F. FE. 
BUNNETT, 


Smitu, Etoer, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 








4to. Printed on Toned Paper, and Superbly Bound. Price One Guinea, 


THE NEW FOREST: 


ITS HISTORY AND ITS SCENERY. 
By JOHN R. WISE. With 62 Views and other Mlustrations by Watrzr Craws, Engraved by W, J. Lintox. A new 
Map of the Forest and Geological Sections. 


Smitu, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





In Monthly Parts, 32 pages, Imperial 8vo., with many Wood Engravings by Eminent Artists, 


JOURNAL DES FAMILLES: 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNAL IN THE FRENOH LANGUAGE. 


This Journal is edited with a view to supply the aes pure and elegant diction. This Publication, although 
felt want of suitable French Reading for Young People | especially intended for private reading, is equally suitable 
at School, or for those who, having left school, are! as ‘Reading Lessons” for Junior Classes, or as an 
desirous of continuing the study of the Language. The | au to the ordi Reading Book in the more 
Editors of this Journal will make it a sacred duty to | advanced classes. The Fi Number of Every Quarter 


satisfy the refined tastes of its readers, Re | means of a | will contain a fine Steel Engraving, which is given Gratis 


selection of articles of irreproachable morality and of a | to Subscribers, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 
Price—Free by Post to Subscribers in Great Britain or Ireland—One Year, 8». | Half Yearly, 4s. 6d. | Quarterly, 2s. 6d, 
Subscriptions date from lst January, and are Payable in Advance. 
Norick.—A Specimen Number may be obtained Gratis, on Application, or by Post, on receipt of a Penny Postage Stamp. 


WILLIAM ALLEN & 00., Foreign and English Booksellers and Publishers, 
9, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON, E.C. 


54 














ARITHMETIC. 
Staih Edition, 12mo. roan lettered, price 32. 6d. 


A System of Practical Arith- 


METIC, adapted to the use of Schools: containing the Funda- 
mental Rules, and their Application to Mercantile, Manufactur- 
ing, and Mechanical Calculations. By SAMUEL YOUNG, Master 
of the Academy, Princess Street, Manchester, 

12mo. 


Key to the Above. 


roan lettered, price 4s. 
ALGEBRA. 


Third Edition, Carefully Revised by the Author, 12mo. roan 
lettered, price 38. ‘ 


An Introduction to Algebra, 


and to the Solution of Numerical Equations ; with full Explana- 
tions of the Theory, and numerous Examples for Exercise; wity 
the Answers. By J. R, YOUNG, Emeritus Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Belfast College. 


Key to the Above. 


roan lettered, price 4s. 


FIRST LATIN EXERCISES. 


Foolscap 8vo., cloth, price 18, 6d. 


Easy Latin Exercises for Be- 


GINNERS, on the Accidence and the Simpler Rules of Syntax 
in the Latin Grammar. By the Rev. T. H. LINDSAY LEARY 
M.A., B.C.L., Late Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford; and 
Head-Master of the Derby Grammar School. 

London: J. and C. MozLEY, 6, Paternoster Row, 


MENSURATION. 


12mo. roan lettered, 3s. 


An Introductory Treatise on 


MENSURATION, in Theory and Practice : containing the Inves- 
tigation of every Principle, and several Improved Rules of Oper- 
ations. By J. R. YouNn@, Emeritus Professor of Mathematics, 
Belfast College. 


London: J. & C. MozuEy, 6, Paternoster Row. 


12mo. 





Two Volumes, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 208. ; calf, 26s. 


‘H KAINH AIA@OHKH. The New 


TESTAMENT: a“ Wordfor Word” Translation. Greek-English, 
By the Rev. Dr. GrLEs, Author of “ Keys to the Classics.” 

“Of the utmost use to all private readers who wish to see the 
exact translation of every word in the New Testament.” 


London : JAMES CORNISH, 297, High Holborn. W.C, 


In One Volume, cloth, 5s. 
Horatii Flacci Opera: the 


works of Horace, complete. Odes, epodes, satires, and epistles, 
translated word for word. Latin-English, by the Rev. Dr. Giles, 
Author of *‘ Keys to the Classics.” 

London: JAMES CORNISH, 207, High Holborn, W.C. 











A full List of Thirty-five Keys sent gratis by post for a stamp. 


Dr. Giles’s Keys to the Greek 


AND LATIN CLASSICS, give the exact construing of every word 

as construed at the universities and public schoo!s, with the Text, 

Also Keys for the easy learning of the Modern Languages. 
London: JAMES CORNISH, 207, High Holborn, W.C. 


Reynolds’s Educational Dia- 


GRAMS. The Prize Medal has been awarded for the merit of 
these Diagrams. They illustrate in a bold and striking manner 
nearly all the subjects of Education and Science Machinery, 
Manufactures, &c., and are very instructive, durable, and cheap, 
Catalogues gratis. 

JAMES REYNOLDS, 174, Strand. 








Now ready, price 1s, 6d.; post free, 1s. 7d. 


The Bible in the Workshop ; 


a Reply to Bishop Colenso, by two Working Men, a Jew and aq 
Gentile, 


London: W. KENT and Co., Paternoster Row. 








NEW EDITION OF DEAN RAMSAY’S CATECHISM., 
Ninth Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


A Manual of Catechetical 


INSTRUCTION, Illustrative of the Church Catechism. By 
EDWARD B. Ramsay, LL.D., Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 
Containing :—1. The Church Catechism Explained by additional 
a and References to Scripture. 2. A Catechism on the 

rophecies, and chiefly on the leading Prophecies regarding 
Messiah. 3. A Catechism on Confirmation. 4, A Catechism on 
the Church. 5. A Catechism on the Liturgy, 


Edinburgh: R. GRANT & SON, 54, Princes Street. 








Just published, Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Liber Cantabrigiensis, Part IT. 


An Account of the Changes made by recent legislation in the 
Colleges and University of Cambridge: with an Appendix cou- 
taining the Examination Papers for the Open Minor Scholar- 
ships in 1861—1862, By ROBERT PoTTs, M.A., Trinity College, 


Also by the same Author, 


Liber Cantabrigiensis, Part I. 
Euclid’s Elements of Geo- 


METRY, with Geometrical Exercises, &c. 
The University Edition, 8vo., cloth boards, 1¢s, 
The School Edition, 12mo., cloth boards, 4s, 6d. 
A Medal has been awarded to R. Potts “for the excellence of 
his works on Geometry,” by the Jurors of Class 20 of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1862.—Jury Awards, p. 313. 


London: JouHN W. PARKER, SON AND Bourn. 





Fourth Thousand. ¥ 


Our Companions in Glory; 


or, Society in Heaven Contemplated. By the Rev. J. M. KILuEn, 
M.A., Author of ‘Our Friends in Heaven.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s, 

Second Thousand. 


Christian Faith and Practice. 


By the Rev, JAMEes W. ALEXANDER, D.D., New York. Crown 
8vo., cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


Eleventh Edition. 


Our Friends in Heaven; or, 


The Mutual Recognition of the Redeemed in Glory Demonstrated, 
Third Thousand, 


By the Rev. J. M. KILuEgy, M.A. 
Consolation. By the Rev. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, D.D., New York. Crown 8vo., cloth 


price 3s, 6d, 
Edinburgh: ANDREW ELLIOT, 
London; HAMILTON AND Co, 
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MACMILLAN A 


ND COS 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS. 





I. 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


L. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Principal Mathe- 
WY steal Lecturer of St. John’sCollege, Cambridge, 18mo, 3s. 6d, 


II. 

An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By H. J. Rosy, M.A., Under Master of Dulwich Come Up r 
School, late Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 18mo. 2s, 6d. 


IIt, 
An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the 
OOK of COMMON PRAYER. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A., 
Viear of Witton, Norfolk, late Fellow of St. Catharine s College, 
Cambridge. 18mo, 2s. 6d, as em 
*.* These volumes, forming the first portion of Macmitian anc 
Co.’ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASS Books, are handsomely 
rinted and bound. All the volumes of the Series will be pub- 
ished at a low price to ensure an extensive sale in the Schools of 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
The following will shortly be published :— 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By I. Top- 
HUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 

THE SCHOOL CLASS BOOK of ARITH- 
METIO. | By BApeAED SmiTH, M.A., Late Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. 


THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. A Glossary 


5 ible Words, with Illustrations. By J. East- 
ot od reat yohn’s College, Cambridge, and Incumbent of 
Hope, near Sheffield, and W. ALDIs WRIGHT, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

*.* Other Volumes will be announced in due course, 


* 
Works by BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA in their 
PRINCIPLES and APPLICATIONS: with numerous Exam- 
les, systematically arrange Eighth Edition, 606 pp. (1861). 
trown &vo, strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. ; 

ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 
New Edition (1861), 343 pp. Crown 8vo, strongly bound in 
cloth, 4s. 6d, Answers to all the Questions, 

KEY to the ABOVE, containing Solutions 
to all the Questions in the latest Edition. Crown 8vo. 392 pp. 
Second Edition (1860). 8s. 6d. 

EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. 104 pp. 


Crown 8vo. (1860) 2s. Or with Answers, 2s. 6d. Also, sold 
separately in Two Parts, price 1s. each. Answers, 6d. 


Works by I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St, John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE on ALGEBRA, for the use 


of Colleges and Schools: with numerous Examples. Third 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 
THEORY of EQUATIONS: with a collection of Examples. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on PLANE TRIGONOME- 
TRY. for the use of Colleges and Schools; with numerous 
Examples. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 


METRY, for the use of Colleges and Schools; with numerous 
Examples. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on PLANE CO-ORDINATE 


GEOMETRY, as applied to the STRAIGHT LINE and the 
CONIC SECTIONS: with numerous Examples. Third and 
cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
Oe SEpaeerens Examples. Third Edition, revised. 
A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CAL- 


CULUS and its APPLICATIONS: with numerous Examples. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


108. 6, 
A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STA- 


TICS: with numerous Examples. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
GKO- 


EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL 


METRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


A HISTORY of the PROGRESS of the 
ALCULUS of VARIATIONS DURING the NINETEENTH 
ENTURY. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 

EUCLID FOR COLLEGES AND 


SCHOOLS, 18mo, 8s. 6d, 


Works by GEORGE BOOLE, D.C.L, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Queen’s University, Ireland. 


A TREATISE on the CALCULUS of FI- 
NITE DIFFERENCES, Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE. on DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. Crown 8vo.,, cloth, lds. 

ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRAC- 
TICE. For Advanced Pupils. By J. Brook SmitH, M.A. 
Part First. 164 pp. (1860), wn 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC.—A Short Manual of Arith- 


metic. By C, W. UNDERWOOD, M.A, 6 pp. (1800). Feap. 
8vo., 2s. 6d, 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Introduction 


to. For the use of Schools, By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A, Second 
Edition (1847). S8vo., 5s. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. With a nu- 
merous Collection of Examples, By R. D. BEASLEY, M.A. 
106 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 


MEeEt. ea oe Constrastion pat vee of snes of Lo- 
. - C OWBALL, M.A, Ni " » 
1857). Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. ‘ ar ee 
MECHANICS.—Elementary Treatise on 

Mechanics, With.a Collection of Examples. > - 

son, B.D. Second Edition, 45 4 ( 1500) "4 Cr. P— 4 ‘J = 
MECHANICS.—Elementary Course of Me- 


chanics and Hydrostatics. By J.C.SNowBALL, M.A. F 
Edition. 110 pp. (1851). Crown 8vo. 5s, A. Fourth 


HYDROSTATICS.—Elementary 








Hydrosta- 
Guewnaen baa: 


ties, With numerous Examples and Soluti 
PHEAR, M.A. * . Crow: 


Second Edition, 158 pp. (1857). 


i 





DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. With 


numerous Examples. By P. G. Tart, M.A., and W. J. STRELE 
M.A. 304 pp. (1856), Crown Svo. 10s, 6d, 


DYNAMICS.—A Treatise on D 
By W. P. W1ILsun, M.A. 176 pp. (1850). 8vo. Qs, 


DYNAMICS of a SYSTEM of RIGID 


BODIES. With numerous Examples. By E, J. Rourm, M.A, 
336 pp. (1860), Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Treatise 


LUNAR THEORY.—Elemen 


on the Lunar Theory. By i. Goorasy, M.A, Second Edition, 


amics. 


119 pp. (1859). Crown 8yvo, 
OPTICS.—A Treatise on Optics. By S. 
PARKINSON, B.D. 304 pp. (1850.) Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


CONIC SECTIONS.—Geometrical Treatise 


on Conic Sections. With a Collection of Examples, By W. 
H, DREW, M.A. 121 pp. (1857). 4s. 6d. 


CONIC SECTIONS.—Elementa 
on Conie Sections and Algebraic Geometry. By G. H. PucKLRE, 
M.A. Second Edition. 264 pp. (1856) Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES.—Elemen- 


tary Treatise on Trilinear Co-ordinates, By N. M,. FERRERS, 
M.A. 154 pp. (1861). Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


GEOMETRY.—A Treatise on Solid Geo- 


etry. By P. Frost, M.A., and J. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A. 
vo. 8. 


PLANETARY THEORY. — Elementary 


Treatise on Planetary Theory. By C. H. Curyne, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John’s College. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 6d, 


MATHEMATICAL TRACTS on the LUNAR 


and Planetary Theories, the Figure of the Earth, Pre- 
cession and Nutation, the Caleulus of Variations, and the Un- 
dulatory Theory of Optics. By the Astronomer-Royal, G. B. 
Arry, M.A. Fourth Edition. 400 pp. (1858). 15s. 


CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE MATHE- 
MATICAL PROBLEMS, With Solutions— 


1848-51. By FERRERS and JACKSON. &vo., 15s. 6d. 
1848-51, { iders.) By JAMESON. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

1854. 3y WALTON and MACKENZIE. 8vo., 10s. 6a, 
1857. By CAMPION and WALTON, 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
1860, By ROUTH and WATSON. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


LATIN GRAMMAR.—Help to Latin Gram- 


mar; or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin. With Pro- 
greasive Exercises, By JOSIAH WRIGHT, M.A, 175 pp, (1855). 
‘rown 8vo.,, 4s. 6d. 

LATIN READING BOOK.—The Seven 
Kings of Rome, A First Latin Reading Book. By Josian 
WRIGHT, M.A. Second Edition. 138 pp. Fiasy), Feap. 8vo., 38. 

VOCABULARY and EXERCISES on ‘“‘ The 
SEVEN KINGS.” By JosIAn WRIGHT, M.A. 04 pp. (1857) 
Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


LATIN CONSTRUING.—A First Latin 


Construing Book. By E, THRING, M.A. 104 pp. (1855). Feap. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 


With English Notes. For Schools. By CHARLES MERIVALR, 
B.D. Second Edition. 172 pp. (1858),, Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Catilina and Jugurtha may be had separately, price 2s. 6d. each. 


JUVENAL. For Schools. With English 
pa = a maaee. By J, E. MAyvor, M.A, 464 pp. (1853), 
CICERO’S SECOND PHILIPPIC. With 


English Notes. By JoHN E. B. MAYOR. 168 pp. (1861). 5. 


GREEK READING BOOK. Hellenica; a 


First Greek Reading Book. Being a History of Greece, taken 
from Diodorus and Thucydides. By JOSIAH WRIGHT, M.A. 
Second Edition. 150 pp. (1857), Feap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. With 
English Notes. By B. DRAKE, M.A. Second Edition, to which 
(Sg €schines against Ctesiphon, With English Notes. 
(1860). Feap. 8vo, 5s, 

ZESCHYLUS. THE EUMENIDES. 
With English Notes and Translation, By B, Draxkg, M.A., 
144 pp. (1853). 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS: 
With Notes. By CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN, D.D, Second 
Edition (1861). Crown 8vo, 5s, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—The Child’s Eng- 


lish Grammar. By E, THRING, M.A, Demy 18mo, New Edi- 


Treatise 


ion. (1857). 18, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Elements of 
Grammar taught in . By E. THRING, M.A, Third 
Edition, 136 pp. (1860). my 18mo. 28, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Materials for a 


Grammar of the Modern English Lan By G. H, Par- 
MINTER, M.A. 220 pp. (1856). Feap. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL MANUALS. 
HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Curing the MIDDLE AGES. By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. 

Second Edition, (1862). With Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
during the REFORMATION. By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. 
450 pp. (1856). Crown Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER, By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. 464 pp. (1860), Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY of the CANON of the NEW 


TESTAMENT during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By 
+ ag “— WeEsTCOTT, M.A. 504 pp. (1855). Crown 8vo, 
ciothn, 128. ° 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


GOSPELS. By Brook Foss WEstcorTr, M.A. (1860), Crown 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6. 


NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIRMA- | 


TION: With Suitable Prayers. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Third 
Edition. 70 pp. (1958). Feap. $vo. 1s. 6d. 


HAND-BOOK to BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 


By ©. A. SWAINSON, M.A. 55 pp. (1856). Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 





| THUCYDIDES. 





HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH | 


during the FIRST THREE CENTURIES, and the REFORMA- 
TION in ENGLAND. By WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.A. 307 pp. 
(1862). Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS of PALEY’S EVIDENCES of 


CHRISTIANITY. CHARLES H. Crosse, M.A. 115 pp. 
(1855). 18mo, be Ode OSSR, M.A, 115 pp 
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ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTIONS to 
ANCIENT and MODERN LANGUAGES. 


For Schools and Self-tuition; on the 
frequent repet 


ENGLISH. 

HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR; by 
the Rey. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 3s, 6d, 

FRENCH. 

THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK; by the 
same Author. 5s, 6d, A Key to the Exercises, by Mons, Dr- 
LILLE, 2s. 6d, 

GERMAN. 
THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK; by the 


Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, and Dr. FRADERSDORFF, 5s, 6d. A Key 
to the Exercises, by FRADERSDORFF. 2s. 6d, 


ITALIAN. 

THE FIRST ITALIAN BOOK; by Signor 
press, ont the Rev, DAwson W. TURNER, 5s, Gd. The 
LATIN. 

HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK; by the 
Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A, 8s. The Key (soldto Tutorsonly), 1s, 
GREEK. 

THE FIRST GREEK BOOK; by the same 

Author, 5s, The Key (sold to Tutors only), 1s. 6d, 
HEBREW. 
THE FIRST HEBREW BOOK; by the 


saine Author. 7s. 6d. The Key, 3s. 6d. 


*,.* Messrs. RIVINGTON’S CLASSIFIED SCHOOL CATA- 
LOGUE, containing more advanced Works on the above Lan- 
guages, may be had gratis and post-free on application, 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London. 


inciples of imitation and 
ian, 








— 


LATIN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


With English Notes and Introductions, partly original, but 
principally selected from the best German Commentators. 


Edited by the Rey. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity, 
College, Cambridge, with the assistance of the Rev. Canon 
ROWNE, the Ven. Archdeacon PAUL, &c., &c. 


HISTORLZ ANTIQUZ EPITOME, from 


Jepoe, Justin, &c.; with Rules for Construing Qnestions 
c. 43, 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part. I., with Ques- 


tions and Answers, and Imitative Exercises, 4s, 


OVID. Part I., from the Elegiac Poems, 
2s. 6d. 

OVID. Part LI1., from the Metamorphoses, 
VIRGIL’S Mneid. 6s. 


= 
is. 


Selected 


The Tusculan Disputations, 5s.6d, De Finibus, 


HORACE (his complete works). 
CICERO. Selected Orations, 4s. 


Epistles, 5s. 


5s. 6d. De Senectute, 2s, 6d, 
TACITUS. Part I., 6s. Part IT., 5s, 


SALLUST’S Jurgurthine War. 3s. 6d. 


RLIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London. 


—— 


GREEK SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


with English Notes, selected and original. 


Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and other competent Scholars, 


XENOPHON’S Cyropeodia (Selections from), 
with Vocabulary, forming “The Third Greek Book,”’ 3s, 6d. 

XENOPHON’S Anabasis. 6s. 6d. 

HOMER, for Beginners, comprising the first 
Three Books. 3s. 6d. 


HOMER’S Iliad, entire. 12s. 
HOMER’S Iliad, Books I. to IV., with a very 


complete Critical Introduction, including a Homeric Grammar, 
and Copious Notes, 7s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS. PartI. 3s. 6d. 
Book the First, 5s. 6d. 





Book the Second, 4s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES. The Olynthiac Orations, 


3s. The Oration on the Crown, 4s, 6d. The Philippie Ora- 
tions, 4s. 


ZESCHINES against Ctesiphon. 4s. 
SOPHOCLES. The Ajax, 3s. The Philoc- 


tetes, 38. The (Gdipus Tyrannus, 4s. The Gdipus Coloneus 


4s. The Antigone, 4s. 


EURIPIDES. The Heeuba. The Hippoly- 


tns. The Bacche. The Medea. The Iphigenia in Tauris. 3s 


each. 
ARISTOPHANES. The Clouds, 3s. 6d. 


The Birds, 3s. 6d. (The objectionable passages are omitted in 
this Edition.) 


*.* Acomplete list of Mr. KRERCHEVERAKNOLD’S School- Books 
may be had gratis and post-free. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


* PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY G. BOHN, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


—>— 


INDEX OF DATES, 


Comprehending the Principal Facts in the Chronology 
and History of the World, from the earliest to the present 
time; alphabetically arranged. Being a Companion to 
Bohn’s enlarged Edition of Blair's Chronological Tables. 


By J. WILLOUGHBY ROSSE. 


In one very thick Volume of 952 closely printed pages. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 10s.; or half bound morocco, 12s, 6d. 





BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, 


Revised and enlarged; comprehending the Chronology 
and History of the World, from the earliest times 
to the present. 


By J. WILLOUGHBY ROSSE. 


Thick post 8vo. (upwards of 800 pages), cloth. 10s.; or 
half bound morocco, 12s. 6d. 





BOHN’S 
PIOTORIAL HANDBOOK of GEOGRAPHY, 


ON A POPULAR PLAN, 


Compiled from the best Authorities, English and Foreign, 
with a General Index. [Illustrated with 51 capitally 
engraved Maps, and upwards of 150 Woodcuts. 


Second Edition, completed to the present time. 


Price 6s. ; or with the Maps coloured, 7s. 6d.; or without 
any Maps, 3s. 6d. 


*,* A large Edition of this Volume was prntes last year, and 
quickly became out of print. The present New Edition is cor- 
rected and improved, and besides, introducing the recent Cen- 
suses of England and other Countries, records the changes which 
have taken place in Italy and America. 

Mr. Bohn is very desirous of having this manual introduced 
into Schools, and will afford every encouragement in the way of 
discount where ordered in dozens. 


Schoolmasters and Teachers may have sample 
copies at half-price, post free. 


WEBSTER’S AND WORCESTER’S 
NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


INCLUDING 
SCIENTIFIC TERMS: 


To which are added, Walker’s Key to the Pronunciation 
ofClassicaland Scriptural Proper Names, much enlarged; 
= a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 

ames. 


New Edition, enlarged and entirely revised. In One 
thick volume, royal 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


This is the most complete English Dictionary ever published 
within the same compass, and includes all the Technical and 
Scientific Terms yetintroduced into our language. It comprises 
27,000 Words more than Todd’s edition of Johnson, and the Pro- 
nunciation of every Word on the plan of Walker, but more com- 
plete and correct, inasmuch as many changes upon the best 
authorities have taken place since his time; also Walker’s Key 
to Classical and Scriptural Pronunciation, greatly enlarged and 
improved. and a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographi- 
cal Names, 


Of late a similar Edition of Webster’s Dictionary, edited by 
Goodrich, has been placed before the English public. It exten- 
sively adopts the American mode of spelling, which to those who 
are not firm in their Orthoepy would be perplexing, The edition 
of Webster’s Dictionary which established his name in this 
country was compiled and edited for him by WORCESTER, the 
compiler and editor of the present: and Worcester is still re- 
garded in America as the best lexicographical authority. 





—— ~~ 


TYTLER’S 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


WITH A 
COMPARATIVE VIEW OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 
AND A 
TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY, 
Continued to the end of 1860, 
New Edition, carefully revised, thick 12mo (526 closely 
printed pages), Steel!F rontispiece, cloth,’3s, 6d.; roan, 4s, 





HAIGH’S 
LATIN POCKET DICTIONARY, 
Designed for the Junior Forms in Schools, with a 


COMPENDIUM OF ANCIENT CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
18mo. cloth, 2s, 


DE GUE’S 
FRENCH PRONOUNOCING DIOTIONARY 


(FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH); 
WITH A 
SHORT FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


Square 12mo, roan, 4s, 6d. 





HENRY G., BOHN, York Street, Covent G arden, London, 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


R. DE FIVAS’ WORKS FOR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 
‘a PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


*,* The attention of Schoolmasters and Heads of Colleges is 
respectfully requested to the following eminently useful series of 
French Class Cooks. A detailed Prospectus will be sent on 
application. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAM- 


MARS; comprising the Substance of all the most approved 
French Grammars extant, but more especially of the standard 
work “La Grammaire des Grammaires,” sanctioned by the 
French Academy and the University of Paris, With nume- 
rous Exercises and Fuamgies illustrative of 7 Rule. By 
. V. DE Frras, M.A., F.E.L.S., Member of the Grammatical 
Society of Paris, &c. Twentieth Edition, 3s. 6d., handsomely 
bound, 
“At once the Simplest and most complete Grammar of the 
French Language. To the pupil the effect is almost as if he 
looked into a map, so well-defined is the course of study as ex- 
plained by M, de Vivas.”—Literary Gazette. 


*,* A Kky to the above, price 3s. 6d, bound, 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE TO MODERN FRENCH 


CONVERSATION. Thirteenth Edition, 18mo., 2s, 6d., strongly 


half-bound, 
DE FIVAS’ BEAUTES DES ECRIVAINS ‘FRAN- 


CAIS, ANCIENS ET MODERNES. Ou Classique, a 
Pusege des Colleges et des Institutions. Tenth Edition, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS’ INTRODUCTION A LA LANGUE 


Francais; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis; Anecdotes Instruc- 
eres, Fane Memorables, &c. Sixteenth Edition, 12mo., 28. 6d. 
bound, 


DE FIVAS’ LE TRESOR NATIONAL, or, Guide to 
the Sennen of English into French at Sight, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
ound, 
*,* A Key to the above, 12mo., 2s. cloth. 
Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Dr. FALCK LEBAHN’S POPULAR SERIES OF GERMAN 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


** As an educational writer in the German tongue, Dr. Lebahn 
stands alone ; none other has made even a distant approach to 
him.’’—BRITISH STANDARD. 


3AHN’S FIRST ‘GERMAN COURSE. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 2s 6d., cloth, 
“It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for 
beginners in German.’’—Atheneum. 


AHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. Fourth 
Mdition, crown 8vo., 8s. 6d., cloth. 
“Like all Lebahn’s works, most thoroughly practical.—’’ Bri- 


tannia. 
EBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE IN ONE VO- 
LUME., Sixth Edition, containing—I. A Practical Grammar— 
II. Undine: a Tale, with Explanatory Notes—III. A Vocabu- 
lary of 14500 (Words, syne ymous in English and German, 
Crown 8vo., 8s., cloth. With Key 10s. 6d. Key, te, 2s. 6d. 
“This is the best German grammar that has yet been pub- 
lished.” —Morning Post. 


LEBAHN’S EDITION OF SCHMID’S HENRY VON 
EICHENFELS. With Vocabulary and Familiar Dialogues. 
Sixth Edition, crown &vo., 3s. 6d.. cloth. 

** Excellently pemeee to assist self-exercise in the German 
language.’’—Spectator. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. With Notes and 
Complete Vocabularies. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, each, cloth :— 
R SCHLEMIHL, By CHAMISSO. 
MC : A agedy in Five Acts. By GORTHE. 

WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By SCHILLER. 

GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By GorTHE. 
PAGENSTREICHE, a Page’s Frolics. By KoTzEBUE. 
EMILIA GALOTTI: aTragedy. By LESSING. 

UNDINE: a TALE. By FouqQuE. 
SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 


“With such aids, a student will find no difficulty in these 
masterpieces.”—Atheneum. 


HN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK: Beinga Series 
of Exercises in German Penmanship, beautifully engraved on 
Steel, 4to, 2s, 6d, sewed. 


AHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN GERMAN. 


Crown 8vo, 63s 6d,, cloth, 
Lockwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’-Hall, Court, E.C. 


— q . . 
Dr.Giles’s Juvenile Library. 
First Lessons in English History; in Question and Answer, for 
Little Children. 18mo, sewed. 9d.,or bound, 1s. *,* New Edition, 
with Dates at the head of each Chapter, and Chronological Table 
ofrne following a an lete List of the vol } 

e following is a complete List of the volumes which hav 
been already issued, and may now be had of Mr. E. Stanford, 6, 
Charing Cross, or through any Bookseller, price 9d. each, 


First Lessons in BIBLE and GospkL HISTORY. 
First Lessons in INDIAN HIsToRY. 

First Lessons in GRECIAN HISTORY, 
First Lessons in ROMAN History. 

First Lessons in SCOTTISH HIsTory, 
First Lessons in Irish History. 

First Lessons in FRENCH HISTORY. 

First Lessons in AMERICAN HIsTorY, 
First Lessons on COMMON SUBJECTS, 
First Lessons in ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
First Lessons in GEOGRAPHY. 

First Lessons in ARITHMETIC. 

First Lessons in CLASSICAL hk. YTaoLoey. 
First Lessons in CHRONOLOGY 

First Lessons in MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
First Lessons in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
First Lessons in ASTRONOMY. 

First Lessons in Optics. 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS on the OLD and NEw TESTAMENT. 

GILES’s Class- Book of GENERAL INFORMATION, price 1s, 

GILEs’s First Lessons in LOGIC, price 1s. 

London School Library, E. STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, London; 
and @. H. Law, Eastbourne. 
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Srarrowers’ Hatt Covert, 
London. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ie 


Professor Craik’s Manual of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, and of the History of the English 
Language, Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Fiom the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 
“The great value of the book is its thorough comprehensive- 
ig 


From the SpEcTATOR. 

“4 Manual of English Literature from such an experienced 
and well-read scholar as Professor Craik needs no other recom- 
mendation than the mention.” 

Professor Ramsay’s Classical Works. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Editions. 


Cicero’s Oration for Cluen- 


TIUS. 6s. 


Manual of Latin Prosody. 5s. 
Elementary Latin Prosody. 2s. 
Selection from Ovid and Ti- 


BULLUS, 5s. 


Manual of Roman Antiqui- 


TIES, 8s, 6d. 


Elementary Roman Antiqui- 


TIES. 4s, 


Professor Fleming’s Vocabu- 


LARY OF PHILOSOPHY. New Edition, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Professor Eadie’s Biblical Cy- 


CLOP-EDIA. New Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


, , 
D’Orsey’s (Rev. A. J. D.) 
SPELLING BY DICTATION. For the Civil Service Examina- 
tions. New Edition, 18mo, Is. 


Griffin's New Editions of the Classics. 
Junior or Elementary. 


Cesar, with Notes and Vo- 


cabulary by JosEPH CURRIE. Third Edition, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


Ovid, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary by Dr. McBuRNEY. Second Edition, 18mo. 1s, 6d, 
Comprehensively Annotated. 


Horace, from the Text of 


Orelius, with Notes hy JOSEPH CURRIE, Classical Master in the 
Glasgow Academy. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


oe . a | 
Virgil, from the Text of 
Heyne and Wagner, with Notes by A. H. BRYCE, B.A., one of the 
Masters in the High School of Edinburgh. New Edition, feap. 


ei Classical Notes. 
Notes to Horace, Original 


and Selected. By JOSEPH CURRIE. Feap. 8vo, 48, 


Notes to Virgil, Original and 
Selected. By A. H. BRYCE, B.A. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


These Editions are also sold in divisions, so that any portion 
either of Text or Notes may be had for School Use at a reduced 


rate, 
Oobbett’s Educational Works. 


New and Improved Editions—Reduced in Price. 


English Spelling Book. Is. 
English Grammar. 2s. 

Latin Grammar. Qs. 

French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
French Exercises. 2s. 
Advice to Young Men. 2s. 6d. 
Manual of Greek Literature. 


By Sir T. N. TALFOURD and others, Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Manual of Roman Literature. 


By Dr. ARNOLD and others. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Manual of Greek and Roman 


PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. WHEWELL and others. Crown 8vo., 


Mental Philosophy, contain- 


ing Method, Logic, and Rhetoric. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Bible Student’s Book of Dates. 


Post Svo, cloth, 1s, 


The Student’s Book of Dates. 


Roman Chronology. Post 8vo. cloth. 


The Student’s Book of Dates. 


Greek Chronology, Post 8vo, cloth, 1s, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


WALTON AND MABERLY, 
UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





I, 
Elements of Comparative Philology. 


Dr. R. G. LATHAM, F.R.S., late Professor of Englisn in Uni- 
Ld. College, London. One thick vol. Svo.cloth. £1. 18. 
“Dr. Latham has undertaken a task for which few men are 80 

peculiarly qualified as himself. He has condensed, systematised, 
and tabulated the valuable materials accumulated by philologica 
research during the last century.’’—Daily News. r 
“Jt is impossible for us to give any idea of the great mass 0 
information which he has brought together; there is hardly a 
languagein the world of which afew words are not given. Those 
who take an interest in the study will find the book to be a 
repertory of most that is valuable on the subject. —London 


Review 


II. 
The English Language. By Dr. R. G. 


LATHAM. F.R.S.. late Professor of English in University Col- 
lege, London, Fifth Edition, revised and remodelled, 1 vol. 8vo, 


188., cloth. ; 
- Let him, though he know no characters but those of his mo- 


ther-tongue, read through the book as well ashe can, and we will 
apswer that he will, at the close, find himself in the possession 
of much larger and clearer notions of general grammar, and 
especially of comparative etymology than he would have sup- 
posed possible at The outset. Hew ll find here a historical and 
analytical view, comprising the general ethnographical relations 
of the English Lan »,and that, too, in a much more readable 
form than he may {magine. At all events, it will set him think- 
ing, and, in whatever nook or corner of the kingdom or of the 
world his lot may be cast, observing too; for the very dialect of 
the province will acquire a new interest, and _help im in his 
studies.” —English Journal of Education, Notice of Second 


Edition. 
By the same Author. 


Dr. Latham’s Handbook of the Eng- 


LISH LANGUAGE, Fifth Edition, Small 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Latham’s English Grammar for 


SCHOOLS. Eighteenth Thousand. Revised and much En- 
larged. Small 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
By 


A Smaller English Grammar. 
Dr. LATHAM and Miss MABERLY, Second Edition. Fecap.8vo., 
2s. 6d., cloth. 

Dr. Latham’s English Grammar for 
CLASSICAL SCHOOLS, Third Edition, Feap. 8vo., 28. 6d. 


III. 


Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories for 


SCHOOLS. Fcap. 8vo., each 3s. 6d., cloth, red edges. 
ENGLAND. Sixty-eight Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
RoME. Seventy-nine Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
GREECE. Seventy-four Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


IV 


Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By various Writers. Second Edi- 
tion, Five Hundred Illustrations, large 8vo., £2. 28, 


By the same Editor, 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
GRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. Three vols, £5 15s. 6d. 


Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo- 
GRAPHY. Twovols. £4. . 


V. 
The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chal- 


DEE CONCORDANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. An At- 
tempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original and the 
English Translation, With Indexes, a List of Proper Names, 
and their Occurrences, Second Edition, revised. ‘wo vols., 
royal 8vo., £3 13s. 6d. 


vi. 

The Englishman’s Greek Concord- 
ANCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. An Attempt at a Verbal 
Connection between the Greek Original and the English 
Translation. Uniform with “The Englishman's Hebrew and 
Chaldee Concordance,” Third Edition, royal 8vo., £2. 28. 

Vil. 

Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 

PHILOSOPHY. 1334 Cuts. Complete in Four Vols., 20s, 
*.* Also in Volumes, separately, as under— 
MECHANICS. 5s. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 5s, 
OPTICS. 5s. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS, 5s. 
Vill. 


Lardner’s Handbook of Astronomy. 


By DcuNKIN. New Edition. Edited by EDWIN DUNKIN, 
F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. One Vol. 
Small 8vo., 37 Plates and 1065 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d, 


IX. 


Dr. Lardner’s Natural Philosophy 


FOR SCHOOLS, 328 Illustrations, Fourth Edition, Small 
8vo., 38.6d. 


x, 
Dr. Lardner’s Chemistry for Schools. 


170 TIlustrations, Small Svo., 3s. 6d, 


xI. 
Dr. Lardner’s Animal Physiology for 


SCHOOLS. 10 Illustrations. Small Svo., 83. Gd, 
XII. 


A Glossary of Scientific Terms for 

GENERAL USE, By ALEXANDER HENrr, M.D. 12mo., $s, 6d, 
xIIr, 

First Steps in English Grammar, for 


JUNIOR CLASSES, By C. Pp. MASon. B. ’ 7 1 . - < 
versity College, London. Just published, ee - now = Uni 


By the same Author. bene 
Mason’s English Grammar; includ- 
ine fhe Principles of Grammatical Analysis. 12mo, Sécond 


Saree are 








xiv. 


Dr. Schmitz’s History of Rome. For 


the Use of Schoolsand Comoe, Twenty-first Thousand, One 
Hundred Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


zx. 
Newth’s First Book of Natural Phi- 


LOSOPHY: intended as a Text-Book for the Matriculation 
Examination of the UniversityofLondon. New Edition, 12mo., 
3s, 6d. cloth. 


By the same Author, 


Elements of Mechanics and Hydro- 
STATICS. New Edition, small 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Mathematical Examples in Arith- 
METIC, ALGEBRA, y tna ee gt as ETRY, AND 


MECHANICS; with Answers. Small Svo., 8s. 6d, 
xVi. 
Potter’s Elements of Mechanics. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


Potter’s Elements of Optics. PartI., 


Second Edition, 8vo., 9s.6d. Part I1., 8vo., 12s. 6d, 
XVII. 


De Morgan’s Arithmetic. Eighteenth 


Thousand, Small 8vo, 5s. 
XVIII. 
Tables of Logarithms to Five Places. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d, 
XIx. 


Kuhner’s New Greek Delectus; Sen- 


tences for Translation from Greek into English, and English 
into Greek; in a Systematic Progression. Edited by the late 
Dr. ALEXANDER ALLEN, Fifth Edition. 12mo, 4s, 

xx. 


Gillespie’s Greek Testament Roots. 


in a Selection of Texts, giving the power of Reading the whole 
Greek Testament without difficulty, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


XXI. 

Robson’s Constructive Greek Exer- 
CISES for Teaching the Elements of the Language, on a System 
of Analysis and Synthesis. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 

XXII. 


The London Greek Grammar. De- 
signed to exhibit, in small Compass, the Elements of the Greek 
Language, Seventh Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d, 

XXIII. 


Hardy and Adam’s Anabasis of 


XENOPHON. Expressly for Schools. With Notes, Index of 
Names, anda Map, 12mo, 4s, 6d, 


XXIV, 


Smith’s Plato. The Apology of So- 


CRATES, CRIEO, and Part of PHAEDO; with Notes in 
English from Stalibaum and Schleiermacher’s Introductions, 
Edited by Dr. WM. SMITH. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 5s, 


XXV. 


New Latin Reading Book; consisting 


of Short Sentences, Easy Narrations, and Descriptions, 
selected from Caesar’s Gallic War; in Systematic Progression. 
With a Dictionary, Third Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d, 


XXVI. 


Allen’s New Latin Delectus; being 


Sentences for Translation from Latin into English, and Eng- 
a wt Latin; in a Systematic Progression, Fourth Edition, 
0. 43, 


XXVII. 
The London Latin Grammar; includ- 


ing the Eton Syntax and Prosody in English, ace: ied wi 
Notes. Twentieth Edition. pn Is, ba. as earns 


XXVIII. 


Robson’s Constructive Latin Exer- 


CISES, for Teaching the Elements of the Language on a 
vom of Analysis and Synthesis, Fourth Edition. 12mo, 


XXIX. 


Smith’s Tacitus; Germania, Agricola, 
and First Book of the ANNALS. With English Notes. Edi- 


ted by Dr, WM. Smitu. Third Edition, greatly improved, 
12mo, 58, 
XxX. 


Merlet’s French Grammar. By P. F. 


MERLET, Late Professor of French in University Coll Lon- 
don, New Edition. 12mo., 5s. 6d., bound. (KEY, $8.60} 


XXXI. 


Merlet’s Le Traducteur: Selections 


Historical, Dramatic, and Miscellaneous, from the best Fren¢ 
Mobi. (ys u a calculated Lets oad reading — — 
riceable in ulrin e Freno guage. 
ventcenth Edition. iemo., So. éd.. bound. : 


XXXII. 


Merlet’s Exercises in French Com- 


POSITION. Extracts from a vy Authors to be turned into 
French, with Notes indicating the differences in style between 
the two Languages. A List of Idioms, with Explanations, 
orqauntile ‘rms, and Correspondence, Essays, Ke. 12m0o., 


XXXIII. 


Merlet’s Stories from French Writers. 


French and English Interlinear. 12mo., 2s. 
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D. NUTT’S 
POPULAR ELEMENTARY WORKS. 
—~—. r 


Just published. 12mo., neat cloth, 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GERMAN 


AUTHORS, a Reading Book for the Junior Classes of Schools 
and Colleges. With Notes especially Et vmological. By Dr. A, 
HEIMAUM, Professor of German at the University College, 


Just published. 12mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE METHOD OF FRENCH METHODS. 
tical French Grammar. By C. BADOors. 
12mo., stiff covers, 1s. 


A NEW SYSTEM FOR THE DECLENSION OF 
GERMAN NOUNS. By P. A. 8. JANop. 
NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 


CONTES, EMILE SOUVESTRE. Edited, with 


Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, and a short Biography 

of the Author, by AUGUSTUS JESSOP, M.A., Head-Master of 

King Edward VI. School, Norwich. Second Edition, revised, 

12mo., cloth, 3s. 

“The Editor has performed his task well, both his Biography 
and Notes being excellent.’"—Atheneuin. 


BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES: a French Book for 


Military Students, containing Sketches of the Lives of the fol- 
lowing Eminent Warriors: Duguesclin, Bayard, Turenne, 
Saxe, Moreau, Ney, Kleber, By T. KARCHER, French Master 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 12mo., cloth, 
price 8s. 6d. 

“This will be found an excellent gift-book.”"—Atlaa, 


LATIN.—By the Rey. H. C. ADAms. 
LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


ofthe Eton and Edward VI, LatinGrammar, Second Thousand, 
12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


LATIN DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 


Lexicon and Notes, Eighth Thousand, 12mo., 2s, 6d., cloth, 


GREEK.—By the same Author. 
GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. WoRDSWORTH'S Grammar, 
With a Lexicon, Second Thousand. 12mo. 2s, 6d., cloth, 


GREEK DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a Lexi- 


con and Appendix. Eleventh Thousand, 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Prolego- 


mena, Notes and References, for the Use of Schools and Colleges, 
Crown 8vo, 9s. cloth. 

*.* The Parts may still be had separately—St. Matthew, Se- 
cond Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d.; St, Luke, 2s,; St. John, 2s 
—Specimen Prospectuses on application. 


GERMAN. 
FROEMBLINGS’ ELEMENTS OF THE GERMAN 


LANGUAGE. Price 1s. 6d. 
GRAMMAR. 


MATTHAY’S GERMAN 
2s. 6d., cloth 

LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES, in Prose and Verse, 
with a Close English Translation and Notes. Adapted to the 
Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations, 12mo, 2s. cloth. 


OLLENDORF’S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF 


Learning the German Language. Translated_ (unabridged) 
from the original French Edition, by HENRY W. DULCKEN, 
12mo., 5s, 6d. cloth.—Key to Ditto, 12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth, 


TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GER- 


MAN Language. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 


TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Tenth Edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of his 


German Grammar. Eleventh Edition, 12mo., $s, cloth.—Key 
to ditto, 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 


TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 


Reader and Exercises, Ninth Edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Uni- 
versity) FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK, With Notes, 
12mo., $s, 6d. cloth. 


HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS ON THE ELE. 
MENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, Third Edition, 
revised, 12mo., 5s. 6d. cloth. 


HEIMANN’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 


ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. Second Edition, corrected and 
augmented, 12mo., 5s. 6d. cloth. 


’'S DECLENSION OF GERMAN SUB- 


STANTIVES. 12mo., 1s. sewed. 


ERMELER’S, (C. F.) GERMAN READING BOOK. 


Adapted to the Use of Students by Dr. A. HEIMANN. 12mo., 
58., cloth. 


THE MODERN LINGUIST: or, Conversations in 


a, French, and German, with Rules for Pronunciation, 
and copious Vocabulary. By Dr, BARTELS. Fourth Edition, 
Square 16mo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 


THE MODERN LINGUIST, in English and German 
(only). Fifth Edition, 18mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


GRAESER’S THESAURUS OF GERMAN POETRY, 
consisting of Four Hundred and Fifty Select Pieces by the 
most celebrated Authors, from the Classical Period to the 
Present Day. With Explanatory notes, &c, Demy 8vo., pp, 
480, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


BERNARD'S GERMAN EQUIVALENTS FOR 


English Thoughts. 12mo, 5s., cloth. 


FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, on an 


entirely new principle: a Story by Franz HOFFMAN, literally 
translated, with copious Grammatical Notes, Explanation of 


A Prac< 


12mo. 


Idioms, and an Elementary German Grammar. 
revised and en 58. Cloth, 
FRENCH. 


A COMPLETE TREATISE OF FRENCH GRAM. 
MAR, illustrated by numerous Exercisse. By O. C, wree 
VILLE, French Master at Winchester College, Third tion, 


12mo., 6s. 6d. roan. 

SCHOPWINKEL’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. Svo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two Parts. 


$2mo., 38. neat cloth. 


MANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE AND WORD 
BOOKS, after the Plan of the Abbe Bossut, S2mo., 1s, each, 
stiff wrappers. 

BARTELS’ MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations 
in English and French. Sixth Edition. Pocket size, 2s. cloth. 

London; D, Nutz 270, Strand, 
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In Two Vols., royal 8vo., Fourth Edition, cloth, £2 10s. 


THE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH AND,ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


BY J. C, TARVER. 


DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION, TO WIS LATE ROYAL 
HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


. *e* The Volumes may be had separately to complete Sets. 


Ollendorff. New Method of 


LEARNING FRENCH. 8vo., 12s, 


Ditto, 


12mo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Key. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 


(The most approved method to learn a Foreign Language.) 


Méthode 


DRE L’ANGLAIS. 8vo., 10s, 


New Method of Learn- 


ING GERMAN. Part L., 8vo., cloth, 12s. 
Svo., 


Do. do. Part II. 
8vo., cloth, 7s. 


Key. cloth, 12s, 
— Introductory Book to his 


METHOD. i2mo., 3s, 6d. 


Nouvelle Méthode pour 


APPRENDRE LA LANGUE ALLEMANDE., 2 vols. §8vo., 12s. 





Noel et Chapsal. Grammaire 
Frangaise. 12mo., 1s. 

Exercises, 12mo., Is. 6d. 
—FExercises Corrigés. 
12mo., 1s. 6d, 


Tarver’s Eton School French 


and ENGLISH DIALOGUES. New Edition. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Progressive Oral Lessons. 


New Edition, 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ditto. 


Key to 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 





12mo., 





Kasy Lessons for ‘Translating 


ENGLISH INTO FRENCH. By C. GERRARD, mare de l’Ecole 
Polytechnique, Second Edition, 12mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Voyage en Orient, 


PHONSE DE LAMARTINE. Sy for the use of Schools, &c., 
by J. DAVENPOLT. 12mo., cloth, 6 
LE- 


La Science des Petits. 


CONS FACILES, imitees de |'Anglais. 


Fao-Bimile Lotter to the Author by Monsieur Guizor. 18mo., 
clo 8 
Aventures d’une  Chatte. 


Ecrites par Elle-meme, 
by Monsieur GUIzoT. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 


Le Souterrain, ou les Deux 


SCEURS. Par Madame BACKKER. 18mo., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Petit Théatre de la Jeunesse. 


By the same Author. 12mo., bound, 5s, 


Les Prosateurs Francais: 


UEIL de MORCEAUX’ CHOISES, ParM.A.Rocnx. New 


Baition, One Vol., cloth, 6s. 


Dufief’s Pronouncing and Cri- 


TICAL FRENCH- oo DICTIONARY, upon an entirely 


New Plan, 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


Dufief’s Nature Displayed in 


HER MODE OF TEACHING FRENCH. Two vols., 8vo., 16s. 


Grammar of the French Lan- 


GUAGE. Bt i LevizAc. New Edition, revised by J. C. TARVER. 
12mo., bou 


Flugel’s Complete Dictionary 


OF THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH eth rene ya Award 


the lish Student. By toe HEIMANN, and OXENFORD. 


New tion. Two vols. 8vo., cloth, £1. 4s. 


Ditto, abridg ed for the 


use of Schools. New Edition. 12mo., Be 78. 6d. 


Rowbotham s German Gram- 
Hevisad an tea for the use of Schools and Private Students, 
. ALBRECHT, —¥ of German. 
fion, z Prony to 
CONVERSATIONS. 


tto, 12mo., cloth, 28 
German and English 
12mo,. $8. 6d. 
German Reader, 
English Translation. 12mo., cloth, 6s. 








with 


Ermeller’s German Reader, 


with Explanatory Notes. By C. A. FRt4nmnG. 12mo., cloth, 5s. 


L’Interlocutore Italiano. <A 





new Set of Italian Dialogues, with V ere of English and 


Selections 


A By C. ARRIVABENE, of the 


Italian. By BENELACHI. 12mo., cloth, 3s 


I Poeti Italiani. 


from Italian Pocts; with Notes. 
Lendon Universi ~ lamo., cloth 


Vergani’s Raconti Istorici. 
New Edition, with Notes by Cometart. 12m0., cloth, 5s. 0d. 


Side sc to Spanish and English | : 
ve PUR PE Max. Fourth Editionvenlarsed 


DuLAv & ©o., pp brews) Book sellers, 87, Soho Square, 


Par Mile. C. W., with a 


Witha gy mg Letter to the Author 


pour appren- | 


In Eight Volumes, large 8vo., price 31. 16s. 6d., 


dred Woodcuts and Steel Engravings, 


AND DEDICATED TO 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S 


School Edition. POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND. 





Extract from the Author's Postscript to Vol. 8. 


‘In the Introduction to my First Volume 
I have stated the circumstances which led 


me to entertain the idea of writing a book 


_of instruction, 


par AL-| 





that might be recommended for purposes 
‘when a Young Man of 
Eighteen asks for a History of England.’ 
With a pardonable pride, I may presume 
to mention that my desire to produce such 
a book has been welcomed in a manner far 
beyond my hope—I fear beyond my desert. 
Whilst the Prince of Wales was pursuing 
his studies at the University of Cambridge, 
my History was used as a text-book, and 
was quoted and recommended by the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, the Professor of Modern 
History, in the course of Lectures which 
His Royal Highness attended. The exalted 
rank of the student—the literary eminence 
of the Professor—combine to render this 
compliment most grateful tome. It affords 
me the consolation of believing that, what- 
ever may be the errors and deficiencies of 
m undertaking, it has been recognised by 
one whose opinion is of no ordinary value, 
as a well-meant endeavour to write the 


History of the Kingdom and of the People | 


with a due sense of my responsibility to be 
just and truthful, and with a catholicity of 
mind that may be preserved without the 
suppression of honestly-formed opinions.” 








¥ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





From the ATHENZUM. 

‘We very cordially reeommend Mr. Knight’s volumes 
to the readers whom they seek. We know of no history 
of England so free from pre wo so thoroughly honest 
and impartial, so stored with facts, fancies, and illustra- 
tions,—and therefore none s0 well adapted for school or 
college as this ‘Popular History of England,’ ”’ 


From the Times. 
‘This is the history for English youth,’’—Jan., 12, 1860, 
From the CamBripGe INDEPENDENT. 


‘‘Nothing that we have ever met with has been pub- 
lished superior to this excellent and popular history.’’ 


From Aut THE YEAR Rovnn, in an Article upon ‘* Parish 
Reg gisters.”? 

**So observes Mr. Charles Knight in his admirabl 
comprehensive Popular History of England, from walsh 
no topic that concerns the history of the English people— 
not even this question of the yy re n of parish registers— 
has been omitted; that book of Mr. Knight’s being, let 
us say here by the way, the best history extant, not only 
for, but also of, the people.”’ 

From the EXAMINER. 


‘During the last five years Mr. Knight has been 
labouring at the magnum opus of his literary life. His 
ambition has been to advance liberal thought and right 
knowledge in England by a History of England, so 
written as to engage popular attention, giving the a 
cession of events in the detail necessary to their full 
ception, and with his own high interpretation of t eir 
relative importance. He is the last man who would see 
in English History the kings and queens instead of the 


people. ”? 
From the Westminstrr Review. 


** So far as we are acquainted with this comprehensive 
history, we cannot hesitate to commend the results of 
Mr. night’s seven years’ labour. He has probably 
done all that talent, industry, | iy ore and an en- 
lightened sympathy could do. s History is probably 
the most available, and the most informing history of 
England we possess. It has one cardinal moral merit ; 
ibis a thoroughly patriotic history—the production of an 
educated Englishman who loves his country, without 
concealing country’s faults, and without ating the 
country of a neighbour.” 


VE pte te. eich Fee tated Voinme Vink. 


tn nPares. J Shilling eath; Par 
55 to 58, price 33. 6d 





BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, Bouveric Street, B.0. 
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‘EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated with many hun- | 


RECOMMENDED TO THE ATTENTION OF 


HEADS OF COLLEGES, 
MEMBERS OF UNIVERSITIES, 
PRINCIPALS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


——?>-— 
HANDBOOK OF THE NGLISH 
TONGUE. By Josren Aneus, D.D., Examiner in 


English Literature to the Univ ersity of London. 12mo. 


5s. cloth boards, 


This work will meet the wants of the higher classes in schools, 
and be an important aid to those who are preparing for com- 
petitive examinations, or are looking forward to professional 
life. 

“The student who shall master this volume will know his 
mother tongue as few scholars knowit. It is a book at once 
thorough and comprehensive.”’—British Quarterly Review. 

“We know not where else students can find so sufficient an 
account of the affinities and history of our language, accompanied 
by so clear an exhibition of its structure and laws, all comprised 
within such moderate limits. He has done well in introducing 
so muchof the Anglo-Saxon grammar as is needful to enable the 
reader to trace the origin of our inflexions, and study our older 
writers with advantage. This we think a valuable feature, as 
also the chapter on Etymology. The hints on Composition, too, 
with the quotations from standard authors for the purpose of 
illustration, aud the Appendix of exercises and questions, add 
much to the practical utility of the manual.”’—Athenaum, 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK; an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Sacred Scripture. By Josren 
AnGus, D.D., Member of the Royal Asiati c Society. 
12mo. Witha Map. 5s. cloth boards; 7s. half-bound. 


PALEY’S HOR#® PAULINA. With 
Notes and a Supplementary Treatise, entitled HORA 
APOSTOLIC. By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, A.M., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Map. 
12mo. 3s. cloth boards. 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTI- 


ANITY. With Introduction, Notes, and Supplement, 
By the Rey. T. R. Brrxs, A.M. 12mo. 3s. cloth 
boards. 


THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature. Also Firrern 
Sermons. By Joszrn Butier, LL.D. With a Life of 
the Author, a copious ANnatysis, Notes, and Indexes. 
By Josrru Anaus, D.D. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


A UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, in Four 
Parts: Historical, Mathematical, Physical, and Poli- 
tical. By THomas Mitwer, A.M., F.R.G.8. Illustrated 
by Ten Coloured Maps. 12mo. 5s. cloth boards. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND; from 
the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Year 1852. By 
Tuomas Miiner, A.M., F.R.G.8. 12mo. With Two 


Maps. 5s. cloth boards. 
THE HEAVENS -AND THE EARTH. 


By the Rev. T. Mrtner, M.A. Author of ‘‘Our Home 
Islands,’’ &c. With Engravings. Royal 18mo, 2s, 6d, 
cloth boards; 3s. extra boards, gilt. 


OUR HOME ISLANDS. By the Rev. 
Tomas Mitner, M.A., F.R.G.8S. Royal 18mo. Each 
2s. 6d., cloth boards. I, Their Natural Features. 
IT. Their Productive Industry. III. Their Public 
Works. Each Volume is complete in itself. 


INDIA : an Historical Sketch. By the Rey. 


GrorGE Trevor, M.A., Canon of York; late a 
on the Madras Establishment. With a Map. Royal 
18mo. 3s. cloth boards. 


RUSSIA, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By 
the Rev. Canon Trevor, M.A, Royal 18mo. With 
Two Maps. 4s. cloth boards, . 


BRAZIL ; its History, Natural Productions, 
Habits and Customs of the Natives, &c. Map and 
Numerous Engravings. Foolscap 8vo. 4s, cloth 
boards, 


GIFT-BOOKS, OR PRIZES. 


Besides the above, as Gift-Books or Prizes in Schools, 
the following are recommended :— 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 
1862. Consisting of 882 imperial 8vo pages of Instruc- 
tive, Entertaining, and varied reading, and embellished 
with . Coloured Frontispiece and 158 superior Engray- 
as y eminent Artists, may be had, on application to 

kseller, for Six SHILLINGS, in cloth boards. 
For Presents, copies may be obtained elegantly bound, 
with gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. and 9s. 


COWPER’S LETTERS. A Selection from 


the Letters of the Poet Cowper. With a Brief Memoir 
of his Life, and Biographical Notices of his Correspon- 
dents. Portrait and Wood Engravings, 4s. in cloth 


boards. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM 
REAL LIFE. With Illustrations. Cloth boards, 2s, 





_.z- RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


66, PaTeRNOsTER Row, aND 164, PiIccaprity. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY DARTON & HODGE. 








REV. T. WILSON’S CATECHISMS. 


Just Published, price Ninepence, 
THE CHILD'S FIRST CATECHISM. 
Also, New Editions of the following Catechisms, by the Rev, T. WILSON, price Ninepence each: 


FIRST LESSONS in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. CATECHISM of GOSPEL HISTORY. " 
SECOND LESSONS in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. FIRST CATECHISM of GEOGRAPHY. 
THIRD LESSONS in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, | CATECHISM of MUSIC, 
| 


FIRST CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. CATECHISM of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
SECOND CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. CATECHISM of ASTRONOMY. 

rHIRD CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. CATECHISM of BOTANY. Two Parts. 
CATECHISM of BIBLE HISTORY. CATECHISM of BIOGRAPHY. Two Parts, 
CATECHISM of ENGLISH HISTORY. CATECHISM of MODERN HISTORY. 


CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


CATECHISMS BY THE REV. DAVID BLAIR. 


1, BLATR’S FIRST, or MOTHER’S CATECHISM. 18mo, | 9% BLAIR’S SECOND, or MOTHER’S CATECHISM, 
3. BLAIR’S THIRD, or MOTHER’S CATECHISM, 


DARTON & HODGE’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Vol. s.d. | Vol. 8. d, 
1 ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY . , 0 | 6, EASY and PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to FRENCH 
0 (extra volume) ... ee seasees 


1 
®, HISTORY of ENGLAND ....,5, .6.4+eee++ I eee 
8. FIRST READING BOOK for Junior Classes. . ... 1 0 7. DITTO, DITTO (Second Course)... . «+ « « 
4. POETICAL SCHOOL BOOK for Junior Classes 1 0 8. DE LA VOYE’S FREACH WORD BOOK, cloth . 
>. ELEMENTS of BIOGRAPHY . * 1 


| 9. MONTEITH’S LATIN GRAMMAR .....4..- 
| KEYto DITTO ,.... 


DARTON & HODGE’S NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL PRINTS, 


Coloured from Nature, Price One Shilling. Copied from the Authorities at the South Kensington Museum, and Revised by the 
Master of the National Society’s Training College. 


0 


~~ = sm 
ecceeo 


LEATHER and its APPLICATIONS. | EXAMPLES of the MOST USEFUL PALMS. 

SILK andits APPLICATIONS. | VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS USED for FOOD. Part 1. 

WOOL and its APPLICATIONS. DITTO DITTO Part 2. 

HORN, IVORY, TORTOISESHELL, and BONE, and their | DITTO DITTO Part 3. 
APPLICATIONS. | EXAMPLES of PLANTS USED for CLOTHING and CORDAGE. 

EXAMPLES of the PLANTS from which MEDICINES are | VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS USED in the MANUFACTURE 
OBTAINED. of FERMENTED LIQUORS; 

EXAMPLES of the MOST USEFUL SPICE PLANTS. | EXAMPLES of PLANTS from which GUMS are OBTAINED. 


EXAMPLES of PLANTS and ANIMALS from which the | VALUE of a DEAD ILORSE, 
PEINCIPAL PERFUMES are OBTAINED. 
Others to follow, and, when completed, a book will be published containing a Description of each Sheet, 


Just published, 


A NEW SERIES OF SCRIPTURE PRINTS, 


From Designs by GILBERT and others, with Texts and References to adapt them for a Regular Series of Lessons in 
Scripture History, Beautifully Coloured, price 3s. 6d. Size, 34 by 26. 


1. JESUS BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN, 6. TIMOTHY TAUGHT the SCRIPTURES, 

2. JESUS and the WOMAN of SAMARIA, 7. JOHN the BAPTIST PREACHING, 
The FLIGHT into EGYPT. 8 The CRUCIFIXION. 
JOSEPH’S BRETHREN BOWING BEFORE HIM, 9. GOD’S PRESERVATION of the INPANT MOSES, 
The BRAZEN SERPENT. 10. PHILIP and the EUNUCH, 


These New Series of Prints are well deserving the attention of Parents and Teachers, being the largest and most artistic 
of any that have yet been published, 


GEORGE’S MODEL OBJECT DRAWING BOOK AND 
BOOK TO DRAW IN. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBERS :— 


1, STRAIGHT LINES. 5. RUSTIC FIGURES, 9 SHIPPING, 

2. RECTILINEAL FIGURES. 6. LANDSCAPE, 10. FRUITS. 

3. CURVES. 7. ARCHITECTURE, 11, PERSPECTIVE, 
4. ANIMALS, 8. SHELLS. 12, MAPS. 


MAKING A SERIES OF TWELVE. 


Just published, Approved and Corrected at the ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH, 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. 


By Mrs. MACKIE. Size, 49 inches by 27, in Chromo-Lithography, beautifully IUustrated with 45 Vignettes. Price 5s, 
Just received from Germany, an Extensive Assortment of New Educational Cubes, Directions, and Games. 


London: Darron & Hon@er, 58, Holborn Hill. 





Kinder-Garten Educational Employments and Amusements 


FOR CHILDREN, By JANE MILL. Post 4to., cloth, gilt edges, and four full-page Mlustrations, price 8s, 6d, 
London: Darron & Hoper, 58, Holborn Hill. 
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Grace and Glory; or, Believers’ Bliss in Both Worlds. 
A New Work by the Author of “God is Love,” ‘Our Heavenly Home,” now ready at all Booksellers, price 5s., cloth gilt, 


Also uniform with the above. 


God’s Unspeakable Gift ; or, Views of the Person and Work 


OF JESUS CHRIST. 


The Comforter; or, The Holy Spirit in His Glorious Person 


AND GRACIOUS WORK, 


The Glorious Gospel of Christ considered in its Relation to 


THE PRESENT LIFE. 


God is Love; or, Glimpses of the Father’s Love for his 


PEOPLE. 


Our Heavenly Home; or, Glimpses of the Glory and Bliss 


OF THE BETTER WORLD. 
Foes of our Faith, and How to Defeat Them. 


London: Darron anp Honer, 58, Holborn Hill. 


Tt » ae A bl . : 

Tales of Life in Earnest. A New Work by Miss Crompton. 

_—_—< Sn ae pre Sree.” “Old and New Stories,” &c. In Ecap.svo. Full gilt back and side, and gilt edges, with four full- 
London: Dantox & Hoper, 58, Holborn Hill. 
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| TRUBNER & COv’S 
LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
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Grammar of the Greek Language 


for the use of High Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Rap. KURNER, 
Translated from the German by . B. EpwaRpbs and 8. H. 
TAYLOR. Fourth Edition. Svo. cloth. 10s, 6d, 


An Elementary Grammar of the 


| Greek Language. By Dr, RAPH. KUHNER. Translated by SAMUEL 
H.TAYLok. One vol. Thirteenth Edition, Svo. cloth, 9s. 


German. 
New, Practical, and Easy Method 


| of Learning the German Language. By Dr. PF’ Any. First and 
Second Course. Bound in one vol. 12mo, cloth. 38, 


Practical Grammar of the German 


| Language (intended as a Sequel to the foregoing Work), with a 
| Grammatical Index and a Glossary of all the German Words 
oceurring in the Work. By Dr. F. AmN. 12mo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 


Key to Ditto. By Dr. F. Ahn. 


12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Manual of German and English 


Conversations; or Vade Mecum for English Travellers, By Dr. 
F. AHN. 12mo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


French. 
|New, Practical, and Easy Method 


| of Learning the French Language. By Dr. FP. AnwN. In Two 
Courses, 12mo, sold separately, at 1s.6d, each. The Two Courses, 
in one vol. 12mo, cloth, price 3s. 


Manual of French and English 


Conversation. By Dr. F. AHN. 12mo. cloth, 2s, 6d, 


Materials for Translating from 


English into French: being a Short Essay on Translation, fol- 
lowed by a Graduated Selection in Prose and Verse, from the 
Best English Authors. By L. LE BRUN. 12mo, cloth, price 4s, 


- r | . 
Lecons Graduées de Traduction 
et de Lecture; or, Graduated Lessons in Translation and 
Reading wigh Biographical Sketches, Annotations on History 
Geography, Synonyms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words an 
Idioms. By HENRY VAN LAUN, 12mo, Pp, vi and 476, 5s, 1802, 


Dutch. 


A Concise Grammar of the Dutch 


Language; with a Selection from the best Authors, in Prose and 
Poetry. By Dr. F. Ann. Translated from the Tenth Original 
German Edition, and remodelled for the use of English Students, 
By HENRY VAN LAUN,. 12mo. Pp. 170, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


Italian. 
New, Practical, and Easy Method 


of Learning the Italian Language. By Dr. F. AnN. First and 
Second Course. One vol, 12mo, 3s, 6d, 


Key to Ditto. By Dr. F. Ahn. 


12mo, 1s. 


New English and Italian Pro- 


nouncing and Explanatory Dictionary, By JOHN MILLHOUSE, 
Vol. 1. English-Italian. Vol. IL, Italian-English. Two vols, square 
8vo, cloth, orange edges, l4s 


Dialoghi Inglesi ed Italiani. 


By JOHN MILLHOUSE, 18mo, cloth. 2s, 
Spanish, 
An Easy Introduction to Spanish 


Conversation ;: containing all that is necessary to make a id 
rogress in it; particularly designed for those who have little 
ime to study, or are their own instructors, By MARrIaAnNo 

VELASQUEZ. 18mo. Pp. 166. cloth, 2s. 


A Dictionary of the Spanish and 


English Languages. For the use of young Learners and Tra- 
vellers, By MARIANO Vetasquez. fn two Parts. 1. Spanish- 
English; 11. English-Spanish, Crown 8vo. pp. 860, roan, 10s, 6d, 


Portuguese. 
A Practical Grammar of Portu- 


nese and English, exhibiting in a Series of Exercises, in Double 

ranslation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Languages, as now 
written and spoken. Adapted to Ollendorf’s stem by the 
Rev. ALEXANDER J. D. D'OrsEy, of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of the English Language in that 
University, In One Vol, 12mo., cloth, boards, 7s, 


Colloquial Portuguese, or, The 


Words and Phrases of Every-day Life. Compiled from Dictation 
pnd Conversation, for the Use of English Tourists and Visitors 
n Portugal, The Brazils, Madeira.and the Azores. Witha Brief 
Collection of — yn | Phrases. By Rev. ALEx. J. D. D’OrsEy. 
Second Edition, considerably Enlarged and Improved, In One 
Volume, 12mo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


———— 


COMMEROIAL CORRESPONDENCES. 


Practical Mercantile Correspon- 


DENCE. A Collection of Modern Letters of Business, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and an Appendix, containing 
a Diction of Commercial Technicalities, Forma Invoices, 
Account Sales, Bills of Lading, and Bills of wera oF also, an 
Explanation of the German Chain Rule. Twelfth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. By WILLIAM ANDERSON. 12mo., pp. Il. 
and 280. Cloth, 5s. 

[The Copyright of this important and well-known Work has 
become the property of the Advertisers. } 


German Commercial Letter- 


Writer, with Explanatory Introductions in English, and an 
Index of Words ia French and English. By Dr. F. Amy. 12mo. 
cloth, price 4s. Gi. 


French Commercial _Letter- 


Writer, on the same Pian. By Dr. F. AN. 1i2mo. cloth, 
price 4s. Gd. 
SPANISH DITTO. (In the Presa. 
ITALIAN DITTO. [In the Press. 


-_-- 


60, Paternoster Row, Lonpoy. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
RECENT’ PUBLICATIONS. 


-_—o— 
Now ready, Third Edit., 3 vols., 8vo., cloth, price 42s, 


9 oe 
Bopp’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, 
German, and Sclavonic Languages. Translated by E. 
B, Eastwick, Esq. 


Complete, 2 vols. bound in one, 8vo., cloth, price 15s. 


o > * 

Wright’s Arabic Grammar, 
founded on the German Work of CASPARI, and Edited, 
with numerous Additions and Corrections, by WILLIAM 
Wricut, MSS. Department, British Museum. 

Volume II., containing the SYNTAX and Introduction 
to Prosody, may be had separately, bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d, 


8vo., price 2s, 


Monier Williams.—The Study 


of SANSKRIT in Relation to Missionary Work in India, 
An Inau Lecture delivered before the University at 
Oxford, April 19, 1861, by Monrer WittraMs, M.A., Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit. With Notes and Additions. 


By the same Author (in the Press), 


Lectures on Indian Epic 
POETRY. In One Volume, 8vo. 





Lately published, price 10s. 6d., crown 8vo., cloth. 


The Koran: Newly Translated 


from the Arabic, with Introduction, Notes, and Index. 
The Suras arranged in Chronological Order by the Rev. 
J. M. Ropwsut, M.A., Rector of St. Ethelburga, Bishops- 


gate. 
“Mr. Rodwell has done more than has ever yet been done to 
enable the mere English reader to understand the way in which 
the Koran grewinto existence . . . . It is very convenient to 
have the date of its several parts, and this Mr. Rodwell has per- 
formed for English readers.”—Saturday Review. 

“We recommend Mr. Rodwell’s edition of the Koran as the 
best yet issued. It is alikeinteresting and instructive, illustra- 
ted with erudite and suggestive notes.”—London Review. 


WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 





FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE have published the following Catalogues 
of their Stock. 


. Classical Catalogue. Greek 


and Latin Classics, Archzeology, Philology, Roman Law. 

2, THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, German and French Books, 
Philosophy, Metaphysics. 

38 FRENCH CATALOGUE, General Literature, History, Voy- 
ages, Travels, &c. 

4. G AN CATALOGUE, General Literature, History, 
Belles Lettres. ~~ 

5. LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE, European Languages, 

6 ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, 

9. MAP CATALOGUE, Catalogue of Foreign Maps and 

ases. 

8 SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE. Natural History, Zoology, 
potany Mineralogy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Medicine and Surgery. 

9. SCHOOL CATALOGUE. French, German, Italian, Latin, 
and Greek Elementary Books, Maps, &c. 

10, FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULARS issued periodically and sent 

it pree to Purchasers, containing New Books and New 
irchases, 

1lL, SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULARS. New Books and Recent 
Purchases 


* 


W. and N. have also issued a CHErAr List of Surplus Copies and 
Second-hand Books. No, 3, Linguistic ks, 
*,.* Any Catalogue sent post free for One Stamp. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, Importers of Foreign Books, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 4s, ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 12s., free by post, 


The Natural History Review, 


No, IX., JANUARY, 1863.—CoNTENTS :— 

Reviews of Wilson's Prehistoric Man—Squier’s Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley (with other Works on American 
Archeology) — Hooker and ntham’s Genera Plantarum — 
Hooker’s British Flora—Babington’s Manual of British Botany 
—Bentham’s Handbook of the British Flora—and of Gibson’s 
Flora of Essex; also the following Original Articles, viz. :— 
1. On the American Fossil Elephant (E. Columbi, Fale.), with 


| eae Observations on the Li ng and Extinct rath by_H, 
‘alconer, M.D., F.R.S., &c., ive wo Plates) .—2. On Cirripedes, 
by Ch, —$. On Ribs and Transverse Pro- 


n, M.A., F.R.S. 
cesses, &c., by J. Cieland, M.D.—4. On Abnormality in the Ossi- 
fleation of the | Parietal Bones of the Human Foetus, by Ramsay 
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A REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SPINOZA. ' scheme of philosophy could content him | regarded in it as among the necessary con- 

TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLITICUS : | which was not also a Theology. sequences of certain infinite attributes. 
5 ee Bog Bag 7 sng Wet tog | And he was bred in a Theology—in Juda- Nothing can go amiss in the universe, unless 
with the Right to Free Thought and Free Discus- ism as interpreted by Rabbinism—in the | its Maker, who is also itself, can err. There 
sion asserted, and shown to be not only consistent | doctrines of a dispensation which had once | aresome physical hypotheses which are gene- 
but necessarily bound up with true Piety and | been alive, but was now dead, as explained | rally supposed to be at variatice with 
good Government, By BrNnepicT DE SriNoza. | by a school whose mental activity was in | revealed religion, and which yet in no way 
gece - ge a a ues ny itself a species of decay. He had full ex- conflict with the general idea of a revela- 
10s. 6d.” : "| perience of a course of study, which began | tion. A man might suppose that God has 
TWNHE translator who has called new | With the Divine simplicity of the Penta- | thrown into space a particle of matter, or, 
attention to the writings and opinions | teuch, then to wander through the Talmud | 1t may be, a single germ-cell ; that He has 

of Spinoza, and has endeavoured to enlist and the ritual, till it terminated in the extended to His creature a certain limited 
him as acombatant in present controversies, | subtleties of Maimonides. He read in the | share of His attributes ; that He has left 
has produced a readable though not an | sacred books the promises of a growing | It to develop and organise itself, to devise 
excellent translation of his author’s treatise. | National life, and looked in rain among his | and design instinctively, or with conscious 
It is a pity that, with all his admiration | °W2 people fur their fulfilment. He ex- | reason, andtodrawinto itself, asit were,mind, 
_ pressed his doubts freely; and the natural | soul, and spirit from the common stock of the 


for Spinoza, he has not respected his text. | . 4 we ; 
When Spinoza expressed an opinion about consequences followed. The Jews excom- | universe. But in such a belief as_ this 


| ~ . . * ° . 
the death of Charles the First and the | Municated Spinoza, and Spinoza renounced | there is nothing to exclude the further 
character of Cromwell’s government, it was Judaism. supposition that the Maker has regard to 
the duty of the translator to let the reader | _ Whither should he turn ? Nothing small, | that which He has made; that He wills 
know what that opinion really was. It is fragmentary, incomplete, would content the correction of the errors which arise 
one thing to interpret the sentiments of an | that audaciously systematic and deductive | from the unskilful use of His own deputed 
author; it is quite another to attempt to mind. There was no grandeur in the acute | power; that he places His creatures under 
correct them. controversial teaching of the school of | tutors and governors, leads them from 

The truth is, we cannot transfer Spinoza | Episcopius and Arminius; no method in | darkness to twilight, from twilight to per- 
at a jump from the seventeenth to the nine- | the dubious and mystic morality of the | fect day, from error to certainty, from 
teenth century, drop him down among us | Mennonites. Two great theological systems | half truths to whole truths, and, at last, 
speaking the English tongue, and make | °Mly stood before him, those of Rome and from themselves to Himself. Such a sup- 
him answer our questions like an oracle. | Geneva. One was undeniably great, the | position, however, is quite inconsistent with 
We can only catch his spirit by regarding | ther was intellectually consistent; both | a belief that all things are but modes of 
° dl bf bl ~< . : . . a *, . * _ . y ’ a] sd > . > Va hd 
his philosophy in connection with its time, | Were strongly Jewish. The one had en- | one necessary Being, streaming outwards in 
its origin, its circumstances. We must sce circled itself at Trent with an awful array | necessary consequences. Insuch aschemeas 
the aims of the man in his own day, before | f anathemas; the other had clasped tight | this, a revelation of grace and truth to 
we can guess with any probability how he | to its bosom at Dort the terrible incubus | ignorant and erring man would imply that 
would have thought and acted in ours. of reprobation. Neither would have re- | God made mistakes which He afterwards 
Spinoza was born a philosopher, and his | ceived an excommunicated Jew, who came corrected, and undid His own wrong-doings. 
to them only with the simple faith of an But Spinoza wrote a treatise on Theology, 
ingenious Frenchr ad live : _apostle. Each of them offered to the fear- | which is apparently supposed to have some 
2g enchman had lived some time | ' wy ; ; : 
in Holland. and died. leaving a cre: less independence of Spinoza a yoke like | practical bearing upon controversies between 
, , leaving a great name ' — reat 5 : . , 

behind him, just as Spinoza was rising | that which his fathers could not bear, and | Christians, andof which the cool-judging Mr. 

| 

| 


nurse in philosophy was Descartes. That 





| which he himself had broken. Finding no | Hallam remarked on a necessarily cursory 
familiar with doubt, was attracted by a Theology made ready to his mind, he | inspection, that its observations on the 
philosophy which professed to begin’ in | Ventured with few apparent misgivings | Old Testament did not really affect its 
pure scepticism, and from scepticism to rise | 0M the desperate attempt of making one. general authenticity and truth, though 
to certainty. And in all probability few | His God is a Being of infinite attributes, clashing with the generally received opinion 
persons have read in their youth the | each expressing an eternal and infinite | of its absolute inspiration. Spinoza would 
Meditations of Descartes without being | essence. God is the one substance ; what- | probably have smiled quietly at such an esti- 
fascinated by that bold attempt which they | ever is, isin God; and nothing can either | mate of his Zractatus Theologico-Politieus, 
contain at inverting the pyramid of know- be, nor can be conceived, without Him. | and have congratulated himself on his skill 
ledge, and balancing the universe on one | Nothing is independent of Him; and | inadapting means to ends. His Theology 
point of human thought. Cogito, ergo sum. | everything which the Divine understand- | was never meant to sail wholly under its 
In the Cartesian system, the mind of man | ing can embrace follows from the necessity | own colours. The treatise was first printed 
is a deduction from the thought of man, | of Divine Nature. And thus Spinoza at | at Amsterdam, but Hamburg was the place 
and the being of God is a deduction from | once inverted and retained the outline of | mentioned on its title-page; it appeared 
the human mind. Spinoza, with a boldness | the Cartesian system. God thinks, and | without the name of the author, and with 
which went beyond that of his teacher, | therefore all things are: He wills according | a text from St. John for its motto. Pro- 
and with a true Oriental tendency to ab- | to His nature, and therefore all things fol- | scribed from the first, it made its subse- 
straction, while keeping the outline of his | low; we have no body, no mind, no! quent appearances in disguise—figuring as 
master’s scheme, threw away the individual | thought, no feeling, no passion of our | the historical works of Daniel Heinsius, 
as far as possible. His teaching is not, “I | own; the only cause, the only being, is | as the surgical treatise of a Spanish Court 
think, and therefore I exist ;” but “there | God. Physician, or as a new system of medicine. 
is thought, and therefore there is a God.” It is clear that a scheme like this ex- | In the title page, the introduction, and 
As he endeavoured to throw the Cartesian | cludes not only the necessity, but the factand | the body of the work, the writer wus 
system into a geometrical form, he endea- | eventhe possibility of a revelation. Right | careful to respect, so far as was consistent 
voured to identify as closely as possible the | and wrong, love and hate, light and dark- | with the inculcation of his own opinions, 
basis of thought with that of being. No | ness, knowledge and ignorance, are all | the ordinary notions of true piety and good 


into manhood. The inquisitive Jew, early 
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government. Spinoza, in adopting this | and in a gentler voice from that later mount 
form for his tractate, not only accommodated | of Wisdom. What amount of darkness is 


himself to the circumstances of the times, | 


but obeyed his own genius, and was true to 
the spirit of his own philosophy. Honest, 
independent, braye, laborious as he was, 
his character was not of the highest type. 
He was a philosopher, bent intently on his 
own intellectual development, not a phi- 
lanthropist labouring for the good of man- 
kind at large. 
vulgar multitude appears continually in the 
works of the retiring optician, who sat in his 


humble lodgings, content with the simplest | 


fare, and polishing at leisure both his 
thoughts and his lenses. Why should he 
endeavour to undeceive men at large, when 
every delusion of each individual mind was 
a mode of the first Being, following from 
some one or more of its infinite attributes 
by way of necessary consequence? His 
work was limited—to fashion a bit of glass 
through which men might see the stars, and 
a fragment of the universal mind, by means 
of which he might contemplate the uni- 
verse. Neither his hand-work nor his 
head-work was for the vulgar. He could 
wrap up his glasses in a piece of wash- 
leather, and could veil his opinions from the 
common gaze beneath some phrases of the 
mystic theology, through which he had 
passed in one stage of his mental experi- 
ence, and in which he would have been well 


. contented that men in general should rest. 


One of the French biographers of Spinoza 


A gentle contempt for the | 


mixed with the thunder-cloud which hangs 


about the shattered peaks of Sinai; what 


thin films of human thought, giving their 
own colour to a light which is not their own, 
are interposed between us and the glorious 
sun of the Gospel, are questions about 
which most deep thinkers, and many honest 
men who have no pretension to profundity, 


/are puzzled at some period of their lives. 


If we look into their minds as they are 
going through this stage of doubt, they | many general sketches of a country of 
'which no one knows more than a few 





} 


has described him as the founder of modern | 
_ all their hearts, will find much pleasure or 


Exegesis. The description may be accepted 
as true, if modern Exegesis be that which 
first endeavours to show that the spirit of 
the Bible is identical with that of a human 
philosophy, and when this is shown, or sup- 
posed to be shown, rejects a great portion 
of its letter. To accomplish this work by 
his Zractatus Theologico-Politicus, Spi- 
noza applied himself with much ingenuity, 
with considerable ingenuousness, and with 
great courage and perseverance. Full of 
textual and rabbinical learning, he quietly 
peels off from the surface of the Old Testa- 
ment those peculiarities which in his youth 
he had been taught to think Divine, and 
shows to the philosophical circle the naked 
human texture within. On the ground of 
his imperfect acquaintance with the Greek, 
and for other reasons, he abstains from 
applying his method with equal fulness to 
the New Testament; but his general con- 
clusion respecting it is undoubtedly the 
same. ‘The whole contents of the Bible,” 
he says, “ are accommodated to the capacity 
and preconceived opinions of the vulgar ;’’ 
and amongst the capacities which he al- 
lowed to the vulgar was not that of attain- 
ing to the truth. 

It would seem, then, to be but a poor 
compliment to any modern and really 
Christian Exegesis, to trace in it a resem- 
blance to the Biblical criticism of Spinoza. 
The good tidings of the Gospel are to all 
men—to the simple and to the philosopher 
alike ; or, if we must make a distinction, to 
the simple rather than to the philosopher. 
The lesson which it teaches is that Infinite 
Power has been pleased to break through, 
in a sense, the chain of cause and effect, 
and reveal to man that infinite goodness 
which man of himself could not discover. 
We have here no central force, itself neither 
voluntary nor necessary, but necessarily de- 
veloping itself to infinity. The world is 
seen not as a deduction, but as a battle- 
field ; not as one substance in divers modes, 
but as the scene of hot and eager conflict 
between substances, wills, powers. God 
is heard speaking from Sinai in thunder, 





may appear to us as unsystematic Spinozas. 


But the resemblance is_ superficial; for | 
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treat. The special value of it is, that it 
is, for the most part, an exhaustive account 
of one spot in China, Tien-tsin, and 
the vast alluvial garden which surrounds 
it. 

And to have seen one place, and 
drawn it accurately and completely, 1s 


to have done far better work toward 
opening up our knowledge of China, 


than if Dr. Gordon had done what the 
title proclaims him, most unfairly, to 
have done,—added another work to the 


isolated points—all written, save Mr. For- 


Spinoza’s doubts were trained and shaped | tune’s excellent book, on the principle of 
scientifically, to lead the reader if possible | the man who knew all about George the 


from the common range of popular belief 
to the inmost secrets of philosophy; 
while these unquiet searchers after truth 
cannot see their own way clearly, and are 
far from - professing to be satisfactory 
guides to others. ‘They need consolation 
in their perplexity ; and they can find none, 
if no one will share their confidence: but 
there is little use in their making a confi- 
dant of the public. The world at large is 
not sympathetic. If private gricfs, doubts, 
anxieties, are thrust before it, it only 
laughs, or is angry. What right have 
miserable objects to go about the streets of 
Vanity Fair? Are there not poor-houses 


for the starving, hospitals for the sick, - 


authorised receptacles of some kind or other 
for all forms of human wretchedness ? Not 
even earnest men, who love the truth with 


benefit in dwelling on an aimless and un- 
finished list of doubts, difficulties, incon- 
sistencies. These things should be kept 
back, not because they are truths, but 
because they are uncertainties—the uneasy 
workings of perplexed and troubled spirits, 
the light and discoloured foam on the 
surface of fermenting thought. Happily, 
there may now be discovered Christian 
communions more tolerant than those which 
confronted and repelled Spinoza; but no 





Church can be edified by the utterances of | 


those who are apparently uncertain of their 
position, their belief, and their object. 
C.P.C. 


CHINA FROM A MEDICAL POINT OF 
VIEW. By C. A. Gorpon, M.D., C.B., Deputy 
Inspector General of Hospitals, Army Medical 
Department. 8yvo., pp. 464. Churchill. 10s. 6d. 

HIS is a very valuable addition to our 
scanty list of trusty books on China. 

Dr. Gordon seems, during his stay in China 

with the army, to have found time not only 

to do his work, and collect and tabulate 
much interesting matter on medical and 
sanitary questions; but over and above, he 
has found time to see and remember the 
people, the agriculture, the minute phe- 
nomena of weather and vegetation, with 
an eye so clear, so accurate, so sportsman- 
like, as well as so scientific, that the four 
chapters on Tien-tsin might stand a fair 
comparison with Gilbert White, or Arthur 
Young’s work, if Dr. Gordon had had 
more time to arrange and to finish. On 
the point of going out once more on foreign 
service, he has preferred (and very wisely) 
to give those ‘who are about to visit China 
the immediate benefit of his observations, 
and to leave the correction of the press— 
and it would seem the title of the book, 
and of some.of the chapters—to good folks 
at home. These good folks might, without 
any very great exertion, have avoided mis- 
spelling many scientific names; and they 
might have given the book a better title, 
for of China in general the book does not 
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Third, because the king had once spoken to 
him, and told him to get out of the way. 
Advice to get out of the way has been as 
yet the chief information which Europeans 
have as yet obtained from the Chinese; and 
the peculiarity of Dr. Gordon’s book is, that 
he has—one cannot say enjoyed, but— 
used, the rare opportunity of a residence of 
many months in one spot of that vast 
North-eastern province of China, utterly 
unknown to us till the successful expedi- 
tion to Pekin. Here he is at home, and 
here his drawing of facts is admirable. 
Without striving after smart writing or 
dashing generalizations, he is picturesque, 
and even poetical, from mere accuracy, as 
he draws the boundless brown winter flats, 
over which dust and frost exterminate, for 
several months, the faintest trace of vege- 
tation; almost the only living animal 
being the flocks of sand-grouse whirring 
to and fro over the desert; the complete 
hybernation of the people; the curious 
stores of roots and fruit packed in subterra- 
nean ice-chambers; the equally curious 
stores of flowering bulbs and plants, and 
dwarf trees, packed in subterranean _hot- 
houses; the sudden return of spring, the 
fields swarming with labourers—poor enough 
indeed, from the extreme cheapness of 
labour, but for that very reason culti- 
vating the ground with a minute care 
unknown in England,—and shaming the 


! . . . . : 
English agriculturist in one particular 


at least, that, however miserable, their 
misery has not yet tempted them to 
brutalize their wives and daughters by 
employing them in the drudgery of the 
farm. Dr. Gordon’s account of the return 
of vegetation ; of the sudden filling of the 
markets with flowers; of the strange suc- 
cession of crops, at first suited to our own 
temperate climate, and then, as the summer 
heat comes rapidly on, of a class altogether 
tropical ; and his observations on the geo- 
logyand botany, and climate of the district— 
in fact, the three chapters, vi., vii., and 
viii. (the first of which is oddly entitled 
the ‘‘topography,” instead of the ‘‘ agri- 
culture,’ of Tien-tsin) form the most in- 
structive and satisfactory bit of fresh nature- 
painting which our travellers have sent us 
home for several years past. His remarks 
and statistics on hospitals, and on diseases 
in general—more especially on those in- 
cident to our troops—are, no doubt, as 
valuable to the medical man as his non- 
medical remarks are to the general reader. 
If—as we are bound to believe—the same 
faculty of insight has been brought to bear on 
the subject of chapters ix.—xii., which has 
animated chapters vi.—vili., they should be 
a very weighty addition to the science of 
military hygiene. 

To conclude; this book should be in- 
teresting, not merely te the agriculturist, 
who may learn from it many new and 
valuable hints, but to the average reader, 
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who delights, he hardly knows why, in | 
hearing of any fresh form of human life, | 
especially of human civilization; while a 
wise foreigner, looking over these unpre- 
tending pages, may learn from themgpne 
cause of Britain’s unexampled colonial 
success; namely, the existence, in every 
rank and department, of men of Dr. 
Gordon’s stamp; men who have eyes, | 
and use them; who are full of the 
British instinct for picking up available 
and practical knowledge at every step; and | 
then—instead of spinning hasty theories out 
of it for their own self-glorification — 
bring it home, even in the rough as it 
lies, for the benefit of their fellow country- 
men; men who do not pretend to be great 
men of science, or great scholars, much 
less to be philosophers at all, but who are 
content to accept—as it was meant—for 
a compliment the saying of the wise 
German,— 

“You English are the most ignorant 
people; you know hardly anything; but 
then, what you do know, you know so 
dreadfully well, that you immediately go 
and do it.” C. K. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. BERNARD 
ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX. By J.C. Morison, 
M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 8vo., pp. 498. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 1863. 


ba yolume isdoubly welcome. Itisavery 

good book on avery great subject. The 
trueimportance of the middle ages in history is 
being every day more vividly impressed upon 
us. The great work of Dean Milman forms 
a full and accurate chart by the aid of which 
the vast region once called the dark ages is 
being rapidly explored and cultivated. It 
was but the other day that Mr. Kington, in 
his careful Life of Frederick II., dealt with the 
intellectual and political aspects of the middle 
ages. We haye now a similar study of the 
moral and spiritual side. If it is ever pos- 
sible to sum up an era in the life of one 
man, St. Bernard’s may well stand as the 
very type and incarnation of Catholicism. 
He embodies its history and its powers 
more completely. perhaps than Luther em- 
bodies the Reformation, or Cromwell the 
English Revolution. Standing midway in 
the true medieval period, intimately associated 
with all its eminent men and its great events, 
its institutions, its manners, and its ideas, 
himself the centre towards which his generation 
turned in its sorest needs, the source from 
which it received its deepest impulses, Bernard 
is at the same time the ruler of popes and 
kings, the true head of the Church, the mind 
and mouthpiece of councils, the spiritual 
guide of four kingdoms, abbot over abbots, 
saint among saints, ‘‘ the last of the fathers.” 
His childhood was passed amidst the frenzy 
of the first Crusade. In manhood he was the 
author and apostle of the second; for a quarter 
of a century he guided pope after pope 
with absolute control, and held kings, lords, 
abbots, and bishops in his hand; he met and 
overcame each new enemy of the Church, 
and finally the most famous of the medizyal 
controversialists. He succeeded by his sole 
influence in closing a long and formidable 
schism, and gaye a new character to the 
entire system of monachism in Europe. | 
He stands thus in the centre of all the great 
social and intellectual movements of his age, 
the tried friend of all orders and classes, the 
rallying point in every contest, the coun- 
sellor, comforter, peace-maker, and judge. 
To enter into the life of such a man as this, | 
to follow him in his work, to comprehend his 
thoughts and aims, to know what he felt 
towards his fellow-men and they towards | 
him, is to pierce to the heart and core of his 
age, and to possess the key which unlocks it. 
The materials for such knowledge are abun- | 
dant. The yast collection of letters and 
tracts which he has left exhibit to us his life | 
m its every detail. What the letters of 
Cicero are to the inner history of the later 
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_ poetry of thought. 


| ove 


republic, that the 444 letters of St. Bernard 


are to the inner history of his age. The 
| story of his life may thus be made in a large 
degree an autobiography. 


This has been 
carried out in the work before us, and the 
English reader can follow the clear and 
simple tale of the great abbot’s life, in the 
very words and spirit of the man himself. 

It was natural that less should have been 
done to illustrate the life of St. Bernard by 
English than by foreign writers. The great 
edition of his works by Mabillon forms one 
of the glories of Benedictine learning. Bat 
it is seldom, one suspects, that the dust is 
shaken from those ponderous folios. Dr. 
Neander’s work on St. Bernard and his times 
contained a thoroughly scholarlike account 
of his life and work, and it has been trans- 
lated both into French and English. 
though full of knowledge and research, it is 
wanting in sincere sympathy with the sub- 
ject and genuine feeling for the character of 
the man. 
work of the theologian, and is totally wanting 
in vigorous portraiture of the time. There is, 
of course, the due stock of mystical and 
devotional accounts of the famous saint. 
But where the critical skill of Neander 
has failed to stir the English reader, the 


unctuous affectation of modern Catholic 
hagiology will hardly succeed. Neither | 


Michelet, Guizot, nor Martin do full justice 
to the monk of Clairvaux, and their heart is 
far more with the detestable sophist whom he 
opposed. After all, perhaps, St. Bernard 
is best known to general readers by the 
masterly sketch in Milman’s History, where 
he naturally holds the prominent place in 
the account of his age. On all grounds, 
therefore, we are glad to haye a substantive 
work based upon the original authorities. 
We do not know that Mr. Morison has added 
anything to the researches of Neander, nor so 
far as knowledge and labour could go was he 
likely to do so. A subsequent writer could 
pee fail, one would think, to derive much 
aid from his book, and it is strange to find 
that it is not once alluded to in Mr. Mori- 
son’s work. This yolume is dedicated to 
Thomas Carlyle, and bears abundant marks 
of his influence and teaching. Indeed one 
cannot help fancying it to haye been in some 
degree suggested by the marvellous sketch 
of the monastery in Pastand Present. With 
such a model before him, it would have been 
hard had Mr, Morison failed to grasp his 
subject with real sympathy and life. The 
result is that we have the man and his con- 
temporaries before us in actual flesh and 
blood ; we get home to their feelings, wants, 
and purposes in all that reality which Mr. 
Carlyle has made the characteristic of the 
modern historian, The life of St. Bernard 
is best told out of his own letters and 
writings, and Mr. Morison has done well to 
make nearly half his volume consist of ex- 
tracts from the writings. These appear to 
be chosen with judgment and rendered with 
spirit. The quotations from the original 
authorities are ample, and the references are 
intelligible and exact. The book is well pro- 
vided with marginal notes, and contains in 
each page the year of the century and of the 
life. It wantsan index. The story is well 
grouped, and represents the abbot succes- 
sively as monk, politician, theologian, and 


_ preacher, with reality and distinctness, suf- 


ficient extracts from the works being inter- 
woyen in each section to illustrate each 
phase of his labours. The narrative is clear 
and vigorous, and not without a. certain 
Mr. Morison can write 
so well that it is to be regretted that he 
should slide from time to time into loose and 
clumsy phraseology. It is not all who can 
bend the bow of tho veteran Ulysses. It is 
not pleasant to learn that St. Bernard suf- 
fered from ‘‘ worry about the schism,” and 


_ surely serious writinig might avoid the gross 


Yankeeism, ‘‘ beat them badly.”’ 
Mr. Morison has clearly not undertaken 


his work merely to gratify a spirit of hero 


worship. His interest in St. Bernard never 
wers his interest in the era which he 
adorned. Throughout we are presented with 
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| those of Catholicism. 
But | 


It is, moreover, far too much the | 


the life as a part and illustration of the time. 
And, without agreeing with all Mr. Morison’s 
views, we think he has shown a sound con- 
ception of the epoch in question. His book 
contains sketches of many features of the 
middle ages, the monastic system and ritual, 
literature, the Crusades, the feudal obliga- 
tions, the fairs, and the free towns, all of which 
will be read with profit. He also gives us 
sketches more or less complete of Louis 
VI., Suger, Malachi of Armagh, William 
of Champeaux, Abailard, and Arnold of 
Brescia. The principal point on which 
we are disposed to differ from his views of 
this era, is that to our mind he does not do 
justice to Feudalism. Feudalism possessed 
qualities as fine and useful in their way as 
St. Bernard and his 
best supporters were of knightly race, and 
the courtesy, chivalry, and simplicity of his 
nature belonged far more to his birth than to 
his profession. The deeply human and affec- 
tionate spirit which marks him out amongst 


| Churchmen belonged to the Feudal home 


in which he was reared, and not to his cell— 
to his mother, not to his abbot. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the spirit through 
which kings, lords, and knights, each 
in his degree drilled the temporal society into 


|_ civilized order, was not less truly feudal than 


the petty exactions which are more easily and 
The mode in which 
Mr. Morison treats the miracles is especially 
good. Itis, in fact, that which Grote and 
Arnold apply to the myths of Greece and 
Rome. He neither criticises nor despises the 
legends as he finds them. It is waste of time 
to try to analyse them into facts, and they 
are too much a part of men’s minds and cha- 
racters to overlook them. Indeed, the whole 
religious aspect of St. Bernard’s life is treated 
in the only way in which it can satisfactorily 
be handled. Without any attempt to justify 
or to criticise the peculiar dogmas which he 
shared with his age, much less any of that 
blundering ingenuity which has made the 
Abbot of Clairvaux the precursor of the Re- 
formation, Mr. Morison seeks simply to rea- 
lise for himself and us what was that belief 
which had so deep a hold upon his heart, and 
how it moulded his life and the life of men 
and women around him. Thus, whilst most 
writers (and one cannot except Neander) have 
given us rather the Churchman, the theo- 
logian, and the philosopher, Mr, Morison 
gives us rather the moralist, the social re- 
former, the practical teacher and guide. In 
his account of the contest with Abailard, 
though he adds nothing to the well-known 
tale, he seems to us to feel the social to be 
higher than the intellectual bearing of the 
struggle. In his account of the other great 
efforts of St. Bernard, he shows us how he 
brought everything to the test of its moral in- 
fluence upon society, and made all objects, 
dogmas, and duties subordinate to that. 
Even the inhuman side of his fanatical creed 
bends, for the most part, to this yearning of 
his heart towards men. This is, to our mind, 
the special greatness of St. Bernard. More 
emphasis might, perhaps, haye been given to 
this point by Mr. Morison, but to have kept 
hold of this leading idea is, we think, the 
chief merit of his book. 

Truly a wonderful page in history is the 
story of this man’s life. Of all the miracles 
related of him none is so great as that miracle 
which is an undoubted fact—his boundless 
ascendancy over men. It is of a degree and 
of a kind almost without parallel. We are 
told how he was looked upon with mingled 
admiration and terror. Mothers withdrew 
their children, wives their] husbands, and 
friends their friends from the spell of his 
influence, and soon both together were irre- 
sistibly drawn within it. We can picture to 
ourselyes yet how he looked and spoke. *We 
can see the delicate intense face, transparent 
and bright, like one of the saints of Francia 
or Lippi, a countenance (as Vietor Hu 
has just said) through which can see t 
soul within; we can follow him exhorting, 
imploring, warning, and judging with a 
torrent of speech from the heart, and a force 
of sympathy which became a yery agony of 
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the soul. Wherever he comes he sways 
masses of men at will. Popes, kings and 
queens are proud to be his humble disciples. 
Men of violence and ambition give up their 
strongest prejudices and cherished passions. 
He passes into the midst of angry armies, and 
their swords are sheathed. He comes into a 
stormy council, and all is concord. “He meets 
a powerful prince in the full career of ven- 
eance, and he bows to the dust before him. 
iis life is, indeed, at once the glory and 
the apology of Catholicism. If any proof 
were still wanting of the services it once 
rendered to civilization the history of this 
man’s life and work would be sufficient to 
establish it. For such influence over men is 
only possible in a state of society thoroughl 
trained to recognise and obey moral wort 
where it can find it. It is well shown in 
the book before us how the phenomenon 
of this spiritual influence is due more to 
the temper of the times even than to the 
unusual eminence of the man. Many reli- 
gious teachers have exercised over their 
ollowers an absolute fascination, which has 
led them to endure every sacrifice and suffer- 
ing in defence of their particular faith. But 
the special feature in the power of St. 
Bernard over men is that it called men not 
to a new belief, or to give up the world for 
its sake, — but was exercised over worldly 


men in their worldly affairs, and 
without any convulsion of the character 
made a practical change in_ their 


acts. And this he accomplished without any 


recognised authority whatever, and without | 


any effort to obtain it. Except a few fast- 
stricken monks no man owed him obedience 
temporal or spiritual. He would have prayed 


' also to see the influence of St. Bernard con- 





and fasted his life away in his cell had the | 
world suffered him to remain a monk. But | temperament, see more or less of the super- 


he was forced, in spite of himself, into power, 
constrained to govern, and made the uncon- 
scious arbiter and director of his age. What 


a picture of activity and responsibility those | without 


letters of his exhibit! Now he is pleading 
assionately with a poor monk to amend his 
ife—now he is urging on the Pope a scheme 


| 


| 


trasted with that of other theocratic and intel- 
lectual leaders in ancient and modern times. 
We have, however, reason to be thankful, and 
we would send all to read or to re-read the life 
of one whom Dante placed highest in the 
circles of Paradise, as worthiest to utter the 
sublime invocation with which his poem ends; 


_ one who exercised an influence for good over 


his fellow-men, deeper and wider perhaps 
than was ever wielded in life by any man 
whose sole title to obedience was the claim of 
superior goodness. IF. H. 


DAVID ELGINBBOD. By GerorGe Mac- 
DONALD. Hurst and Blackett. Three Vols., 8vo. 
1863. 31s. 6d. 

T is a difficult matter to define the legiti- 

mate limitsof the supernatural in fiction. 

In every individual instance the instinct 

which leads us to decide that the particular 

suggestion is or is not happy, is remarkably 
unvarying. Few people would deny, for 
instance (though Mr. Ruskin is, we believe, 
among the exceptions) that ‘‘ Scott’s White 

Lady”’ is an inharmonious excrescence on the 

romance in which she takes a part, while the 

analogous agencies in the ‘‘ Lay of the Last 

Minstrel” are a part of the whole thing; 

but the distinction is not easy to put into a 

formula. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the novel 
which has suggested this remark, and which 
fails, as we have implied, in the subtle and 
agar qualities needed for a work of this 

ind, inevitably suggests a rival, by which 
indeed it is no disgrace to be eclipsed. Mr. 

Macdonald has ventured on that twilight 

region, where we may, according to our 


natural, which Nathaniel Hawthorne has 
made peculiarly his own; and it is im- 
possible to read ‘‘ David Elginbrod ”’ 
remembering the ‘ Blythedale 
Romance,” and ‘‘ Transformation.” It does 
not stand the comparison in any single point ; 
but it would be most unfair to form our 


for there-organisation of the Catholic Church. | judgment from this inferiority, for the work 
_has many passages of a higher kind of merit 


Now he is answering the questions of some 


abbot or bishop as to the right order of his | 


| 


community, now he is enforcing on king or | 


lord some act of justice or mercy. 


friend in simple and courteous interchange of 
thought. Itis an energy and an authority so 
vast that one a not with hoch A pee 
it, except perhaps in practical life the 
paid of such a maar e Trajan or Charle- 
magne. In some such life of labour St. 
Bernard passed his days, hurrying from one 
province of the Church to the other, as each 
was in danger, sending forth rescripts to 
Pe the local rulers and judges, doing a 
ife-long battle with corruption, injustice, 
and disunion. 

Not, indeed, that the man was free from 
failings and errors. Nay, his life opens with 
a very black and wanton crime—the separa- 
tion of a husband and wife, and the orphan- 
age of a family of young children. But his 
faults and his crimes were those of his age, 
and the marvel is that, with the preposterous 
doctrines he professed, they should have been 
so few. It is but another proof that the intel- 
lectual creed of the medizeval Church was of 
less importance than its social task. Such 
as the man was we think we have him here 
fairly and truly set down. It is not a small 


part of the merit of this book that it treats | 


Now he | 
is dictating to a council the principles for in perfect keeping with it, which is the 


its guidance; now he is discoursing with a | 





| 


} 
| 


| 


the subject from no mere spirit of historical | 


research, but with a genuine desire to see | 
that it is impossible not to feel we are in 


what may be learnt from its example. It is 
indeed an irresistible question to consider, 
what is the meaning and value to us of a 
story such as this? Why has it no types 
now? Can it not—will it never have one 
again ? Is the ascendancy of a t cha- 
racter a thing which belongs to 
miracle? Is the allegiance of mind to mind 
the attribute of barbarism and ignorance? 


These were questions present, doubtless, tothe | three volumes. David 


| 


than the wonderful dreamlike harmony, the 
presentment of this mere every-day life under 
such an aspect, that the supernatural seems 


unique possession of its American rival. It 
must be said, however, that these passages 
are, for the most part, without any dramatic 
relevancy whatever, and the critic could find 
more unmixed commendation for the work if 
it came under his notice as a series of essays ; 
the remarks put into that form would, in 
some eases, lose their only defect, of being 
entirely out of place in the characters 
who are’supposed to give utterance to them. 
** David Elginbrod”’ represents, in fact, too 
entirely the distinct divisions into which 
modern fiction has broken itself up. Now 
that the novel covers the ground occupied in 
former days by the sermon, the essay, the 
poem (we are not inquiring into the desirable- 
ness of the undoubted fact), it behoves a 
writer to select and retain his peculiar aim. 
In the case of the work before us, several 
very divergent tendencies seem to have been 
at work in the mind of the writer, some 
of them pointing, perhaps, altogether be- 
yond the field of the novelist. In the 
first place—and we could overlook much 
heavier sins than any the book con- 
tains, for the sake of it—he has to present to 
us an exquisite little idyll, vetsindin us of 
the pictures of Frére or the lyrics of Burns, 
so full of a delicate fragrance and freshness 


_ contact with something partaking of the na- 


ture of reminiscence. 


If this were the prin- 
cipal part of the book, as it is the only part 
of it that dwells in the memory, all blemishes 


would sink into insignificance —the fresh 


e ages of | 


' 
| 


Highland airs would conquer the sickly va- 

urs which hang over the rest. But, alas! 
it does not reach half through the first of the 
inbrod, the old 


writer of this book, which we wish he had | Highland ploughman, whose one solid cha- 
pursued further. We should have been glad  racter among a set of shadows gives the book 
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it is—begins. Yet, short as is the —— 
into the Scotch bothie, it is enough, we be- 
lieve, to give a certain permanence to the 
wof& of which it forms so trifling a part. 
Secondly, Mr. Macdonald wishes, if we 
have rightly understood his meaning, to 
make of the factsof mesmerism—and of whatis 
absurdly called spiritualism—the parable of 
man’s struggle and temptation upon earth. 
The conception of a neryous and morbid girl 
fallen under the mysterious influence of a 
villain, and redeemed by the power of simple 
faith and love, is not new; Pat though the 
hysterical heroine, the villain, and the re- 
deeming Margaret, are all alike colourless 
shadows, the intensity of the fecling which 
symbolises the human race in the poor mes- 
merised Euphra lends a certain interest— 
we cannot say force—to the whole. Never- 
theless, this part of the story is a failure. It 
needs delicate perception of character, a 
healthy instinct for absurdity, and a capacity 
for distinguishing between what is possible 
in dreams and real life, which our author is 
entirely without. We give an instance 
which seems to exemplify all these defects. 
The villain has succeeded in possessing him- 
self, through the agency of his unhappy 
patient, of a ring belonging to a Mr. 
Arnold, who is intended to represent the 
dry common-sense English squire; and he, 
on the point of instituting inquiries on 
the subject, is checked by the warning of the 
principal personage in the story, that in that 
case a fact must be mentioned which will 
betray that the house is haunted! But the 
whole of this part of the book is such that 
this fragment does not stand forth in any 
very prominent absurdity. As everybody is 
oppressed by feverish dreams, we do not find 
one incoherent utterance more absurd than 
another. It is deeply disappointing to leave 
behind that dewy Highland air, and the 
sweet landscape which he paints with such 
delicate and loving touches, and find ourselves 
shut up, for the rest of the book, in the close 
and stifling atmosphere of the darkened sick- 
room. Thirdly, the author seems to have 
found, in the reaction from Calvinism, a 
triumphant satisfaction in the belief of God’s 
universal fatherhood, which demands expres- 
sion from its very exuberance. Whether a 
novel was a proper form for this expression we 
do not attempt to decide. It may be said that 
the picture of human beings which left out 
this side of their nature would be an incom- 
plete one, while the objections to the religious 
novel are obyious enough. We shall only 
say, we are certain there is no real irreverence 
in the frequent use of sacred words which will 
offend the taste of many readers. The rela- 
tion of father and child, beautifully exem- 
plified in Margaret’s feeling for her father, is 
the oe ong of the whole, and lends a tone 
of childlike familiarity to the higher relation 
it agers or rather expresses. The friends 
of Mr. Maurice will not, we imagine, quarrel 
with the dramatic fault of introducing a long 
conversation on the subject of his teaching, in 
which it seems to us not unworthily inter- 
preted. Could we have made this book faith- 
ful to its title, and kept it chiefly occupied 
with ‘‘ David Elginbrod,” it would have 
possessed no common claim on the attention 
of our readers. As it is, that one small por- 
tion is enough to make it well worth reading. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS; with an Account 
of their Principal Works. By Samurn SmIzEs. 
Three vols., 8vo. 1496 pp. Murray. £3 3s. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH LOCKE. By Josrrn 
DerveEY. 8vo., 366 pp. Bentley. 15s. 


O art or science of modern times has 
made such rapid progress within a 
comparatively short period as engineering. 
A hundred years ago, we had no roads worth 
the name, not a single canal, and scarce any 
bridges across our numerous rivers: at 
present, we have the most perfect system of 
railways in the world, a complete network of 
canals, and bridges which, like that over the 
Menai, are the wonder of nations. Though 
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surrounded by the sea, Great Britain was 
without a navy till the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth; and, long after, our fisheries were so 
unproductive that the Dutch had to supply 
us with herrings caught upon our coasts. 
Our first cloth-workers, paper-makers, silk 
weavers, potters, coach- builders, lace-makers, 
and shipwrights, were Germans, Danes, 
Frenchmen, and Italians. Dutch engineers 
drained the Great Levelof the Fens, embanked 
the Thames, made water-works for London, 
and built harbours on our east coast. At 
present, English engineering industry is busy 
all over the earth :—is pumping out the lake 
of Haarlem, building canals in Holland 
itself, supplying half the cities of Europe 
with gas, and another moiety with water. 
So rapid has been the advance of the art as 
to leave even the literature of the subject 
greatly behind. To Mr. Smiles remained 
the honour of becoming the Herodotus of the 
history of engineering ; and so neglected was 
the field of labour that it required no little 
courage even on his part to undertake the 
task. When he first spoke to the late Robert 
Stephenson of his plan to write a series of 
‘«Laives of Engineers,”’ beginning with George 
Stephenson, theformerdid notat all appreciate 
the idea. ‘‘ The building of bridges, the | 
excavation of tunnels, the making of roads | 
and railways,” he argued, ‘‘are mere me- | 

| 


chanical matters, possessing no literary 
interest ;” adding that it would be difficult, 
besides, to gather the necessary materials. | 
The latter proved but too true. Mr. Smiles | 
began his work most cheerfully; but | 
soon discovered that there was an immense 
difficulty in getting his facts together. 
Books and newspapers were of no ayail | 
whatever. As a rule, up to within the | 
last few years, and, in fact, till the appear- | 
ance and the subsequent immense success of | 
Mr. Smiles’s books, literary men took little | 
or no interest in engineering pursuits. The | 
smallest writer of romances, or translator of | 
a fifth-rate book of poetry, found far more | 
sympathy with them than the greatest in- | 
ventor of machines and mechanical appli- | 
ances. The ‘ beaver faculty,” even now | 
sneered at by great authors, was formerly | 
held in a sort of contempt, as proved by the 
contents of nearly every biographical dic- 
tionary and modern history up to the middle 
of the present century. So Mr. Smiles had a 
hard time of it, and was compelled to seek 
his pabulum in all sorts of queer and out- 
of-the-way places. J ortunately, being the 
secretary of an important railway company 
in the midland districts, he was possessed 
also of great facilities for following up and 
testing his information, which he did with 
great energy for several years. Visiting suc- 
cessively the chief homes and settlements of 
British engineering industry, gathering in- 
formation, now from the mouth of rude 
miners and uneducated labourers, then from 
the heads of large establishments, and then, 
again, from the relatives, friends, and de- 
scendants of his industrial heroes, he was 
enabled at length to carry out his object, and | 
to sketch, in vivid outlines, the history and | 
development of the engineering science in 
Great Britain. | 
There existed works on engineering before 
the appearance of Stephenson’s biography and 
the ‘* Lives of the Engineers ;” but they were 
all learned and heavy, overrunning with 
technical terms and phrases, and written evi- 
dently more for the savans within than the | 
Knownothings without the sacred circle of | 
science. 1t was the lucidity combined with 
not a little of enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Smiles treated a formerly dry and seemingly 
prosaic subject, which first made books on en- 
gineering popular. Part of the success was un- 
doubtedly also owing to the happy idea, first 
conceived as well as carried out by the 
author of the ‘ Lives,” of connecting 
mechanical facts and pursuits with the pri- 
vate and intimate existence of individuals, 
and thus enlisting in his service that ‘‘ touch 
of nature” of which the poet speaks. Very 
likely, the history of canal-building in Eng- | 
land would not have proved half so interest-_ 
img, even under Mr. Smiles’s practised pen, 
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is good and noble in British heads and hearts, 
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_ subject in hand, nothing whatever was known 


water Canal, but three or four loose anecdotes 


| time and labour lies now embodied in the com- 


| plete biography of Brindley, one of the most | i 
sibly serve any other object than that of 


were to allow steam ‘‘to run wild in the 


had not the quaint and homely figure of 
James Brindley, every inch a type of all that 


stood in the centre of the picture, shedding 
a warm light over the whole, and embellish- 
ing the dry details of the size and shape of | 
iron, bricks, and mortar. The same with 
railway-making, which centres round the 

con- 
nected with the story of Sir Hug rddel- 
ton; and with lighthouse and bridge-build- 
ing, illustrated in the lives of John Smeaton 
and Rennie. Again, few modern writers 
have laboured as hard as the author of the 
‘< Lives” to gather the raw inaterials of their | 
books. As an instance within our own imn- | 
médiate knowledge, we may mention the 
account of James Brindley, which fills ten 
chapters, or close upon two hundred pages, | 
in the first volume of the ‘‘ Lives of the | 
Engineers.”” Before Mr. Smiles took the 


of the now famous architect of the Bridge- | 





of questionable value, and a few facts em- 
bodied in a short notice in the ‘‘ Biographica | 
Britannica.”” A long search at the British | 


| Museum and other public archives proved | ' L 
| ject is handled is by no means of the highest, 


the style being made up of such inflated 


entirely fruitless in procuring further ma- 
terials. To personally visit the scenes in | 
which his hero moved, to gather, orally and | 
otherwise, all the facts of his life from friends | 
and descendants, and to enter into a most | 


extensive correspondence for the same ‘os 


pose, was all that remained to the biographer ; | 
and the result of this vast expenditure of | 


’ 


attractive of the whole series of ‘‘ Lives.’ 
In our age of wholesale book-making, when 
not a few authors pride themselves on their | 
ability for ‘‘ throwing off ” a volume a week, | 
such labour really deserves a word of praise, 
as well as the expression of sincere satisfac- | 


| tion that the public—not always very discern- | 
‘was whirled with the speed of an obedient 


ing in like matters—has not failed to appre- 
ciate the work in this case. 

Success never wants friends and imitators. 
There has been no lack of books on engineer- | 
ing since the appearance of the «Life of 
George Stephenson,” and if the tide con- 
tinues to set in with the same force, the | 


previous dearth threatens to change into | 
plethora. The last book on the list is the 
‘** Life of Joseph Locke,” by Joseph Devey. | 
Mr. Devey is, we believe, a law-reporter, | 
connected with the daily press, and, there- | 
fore, not specially qualified for the task he | 
has undertaken. He has, however, enjoyed 
some advantages in the execution of his task, | 
by having had family papers placed before | 
him which probably were not otherwise | 
accessible. The result, nevertheless, is a | 
most meagre ‘‘ life,” inflated as well as 
prosy in style, and quite imperfect, from the 
uman no less than the engineering point 
of view. Mr. Joseph Devey quotes Aristotle, 
Seneca, Pliny, and Mr. Wood, of New- | 
castle, to show that Joseph Locke was a 
virtuous man; and brings in the trident of | 
Neptune, the Call of AXolus, the statue of 
the ‘‘ God Busterick,”’ and ‘‘ De Imperio et 
Rebus gestis Justiniani,” in the vanguard of 
the tea-kettle which gave the first notion of | 
a steam engine. The author throughout 


pays great attention to Romans and Greeks, | 


showing in many chapters how foolish they 


laboratory of nature without any attempt to 


utilize it for upwards of two thousand years.”’ 
In the computation of the age of our world, 
Mr. Devey is evidently most moderate. Less 
so in his calculations respecting the steam 
engine. 
broad essential features, may bo said to have 
sprung, like Minerva, 
brain of one man.” 
be further from the truth. No invention 

/ upon earth ever came from the brain of a | 
single man; least of all, the wonderfully | 
complicated steam-locomotive. 
Devey contradicts 
sentence, 
Trevethick paid only moderate attention 

to the embodiment of his high-pressure | 


‘* The locomotive,” he says, ‘‘ in its 


complete from the 
Nothing possibly can 


But Mr. | 
himself in the next 
he exclaims :—‘‘ Had 


where 
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plete 


logical engineering, is the more o 


speed of an 
what, secondly, the speed of a disobedient 


_of being printed and seen by the 


engine in the steam-carriages, no other 


agent would have been wanting to com- 
its final triumph.” It is difficult 
to say what the world might be, and what it 


‘might not be—‘‘ifonly.” That light of uni- 


versal history, the learned Professor Sig- 
mundus Schwartzkopf, has clearly demon- 
strated that if only Noah had let down his 
ark on the top of the Hartz, near the 


_ ancient city of Wolfenbiittel, the native place 


of Professor Schwartzkopf, instead of on Mount 
Ararat, there would have been no Egyptian, 
no Jewish, no Greek, and no Roman history 
—nothing but Teutonic philosophy on the 
civilized earth, and gorillas everywhere else. 

Joseph Locke was undoubtedly a_ great 


engineer; but the book of Mr. Joseph Devey 
is far from proving it. 
| scarcely be said to be the central figure in 


Locke himself can 


the ‘‘ Life,’’ so numerous are the digressions 
in all directions, and on all imaginable sub- 
jects. The old Romans come in largely ; 
so do the modern French; and more stall, 
the people called the ‘‘Sabbatarians.”” Some 
thirty pages are devoted to discuss the ques- 
tion of ‘‘ Sunday versus Sabbath,” into which 
engineering and Joseph Locke are dragged by 
main force. The taste with which this sub- 


1umanity in eremi- 
’ 


phrases as ‘‘ enshrouding 


tical gloom and penitential purgation ;” and 


‘the recurrence, every second line, of the 


words “the Deity,” ‘the Divinity,” with 


| evident fear of pronouncing the simple word 


God. This engineering theology, or theo- 
bjectionable, 


as it is utterly out of place, and cannot pos- 


spinning out the volume over an additional 
number of pages. Much similar writing, of 


the sensational character, is spread all over 


the book, with clearly the same purpose. 
Here is a specimen from the concluding 
chapter :——‘‘ The body of the dead engineer 


hurricane over upwards of two hundred 
miles.”” Would Mr. Joseph Devey have the 
kindness to inform us what is the exact 
‘‘obedient hurricane ;” and 


one? Some sound information on this sub- 


ject would prove of much interest to scien- 
| tific readers. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HOOD. Moron. Dover Street. 1862. 


OST of us have been a little angry 
\ lately at the exposure of Hampden’s 
body, not so much because any of us would 
have been disgusted, or thought he was 
doing anything indecent in looking on that 
dark hollow which once contained that fear- 
less eye, but because of the way in which it 
was done. There are amenities to be pre- 
served even where you dig up a man’s bones. 
We must not have a ‘‘ Reverend Gent” stik- 
ing the shovel under Hampden’s head, while 
a ‘*Noble Lord” pokes the patriot’s breast 
with a penknife. Wo become disgusted and 
angry when we hear of it. If yor will go 
on ghoule expeditions, behave like a gentle- 
manly and polite ghoule at all events. 
Lord Nugent behaved badly enough, but 
his case is mild compared with that of three- 
fourths of those people who dig up the liter- 


ary bones of deceased authors to make sale- 
able books by printin 


every little failure 
which the author himself thought unworthy 
ublic eye. 
Lord Nugent might cut deep in Hampden’s 
breast with his penknife, but Lord Nugent 
did not injure Hampdén’s reputation | ex- 
posing any little failure of the great heart 
which lay below that breast. 

We are the more bold in these remarks 
because we see that Mr. Hood, in republish- 
ing his father’s works, has given us hardly 
any cause of complaint in this way. He 
has performed his task like a good son and a 
true gentleman, and given ‘us a capital ex- 
ample of how the sort of thing may be 
done. 

These volumes comprise his works frcem 
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the end of 1842 to his death, in May, 1845. 
On reading them through, it is impossible to 


help being struck with one thing, that there | 
_invertedcommas, but marching yoy on in 
at 


is from the beginning to the end, not the 
slightest allusion to public affairs. 


That as 


| 


far as regards public life, if these are actually | 


all his writings, he might as well have been 
living in ‘Pekin as in London. He calmly 
ignores politics from one end of them to the 
other. Well for Mr. Dickens’s reputation if 
he had had the wisdom to do likewise. 

These two yolumes contain his three best 
works, ‘‘The Song of the Shirt,” ‘* The 
Bridge of Sighs,” and ‘The Haunted 
House.” They have written on his tomb, 
‘‘ He wrote the ‘Song of the Shirt.’” 
should have been inclined, had we only valued 
his reputation as a poet, to write, ‘‘ He wrote 
the Haunted House.” As a piece of versifi- 


Hood on Dickens is sure to be good, par- 
ticularly when Hood puns away at his 
hardest, not putting his puns in italics or 


his audacity, saying such things as that ‘‘ the 
Chimes had no casus belli against Trotty 


 Veck,” and other things more atrocious still. 


Sometimes, too, we have half a page written 
to lead up to one single pun, and that not a 
very good one at the end; but still puns are 


here, there, and everywhere. 


is not either indecent or dirty. 


We | 


The readers and admirers of ‘‘ Humphrey 
Clinker” must take a strong magnifying 

lass to discover a joke in that work which 
The ‘‘ Ac- 
count of an Irish Rebellion” in these 
volumes is a pleasant contrast to the letters 
of Winifred Jenkins. It is better than any 


_of them, and there is not one single piece of 


cation we think it far superior to the other | 


We find at reading it once more to be 
Here he 


two. 
almost unequalled in the language. 


takes that wonderful talent he had of playing | 
and juggling with words, a talent which | 
he was always using and keeping bright, and | 


turns to noble account. 
astonishing that one of our best punsters 
should turn out one of our best rhymsters. 
Here is an amazingly dexterous piece of 
versifying : 
The woodlouse dropped and rolled into a ball, 
Touched by some impulse occult or mechanic, 


And nameless beetles ran along the wall 
In universal panic. 


And equally dexterous but more magni- 
ficent— 

The antlers where the helmet hung and belt, 

Stirred as the tempest stirs the forest branches, 


Or as the stag had trembled when he felt 
The bloodhound at his haunches. 


The art of the last verse is almost un- 
equalled. He brings you through a series of 
images, starting from a pair of stag’s horns 
to the branches of a forest, the movement 
among them made by a storm, and leads 
you on till you find yourself left in an 
atmosphere of savage bloodshed. 

Poems like the ‘ Bridge of Sighs,” and 
the ‘‘Song of the Shirt”’ which every one 
knows by heart, need not be mentioned here. 
They fall as true on the ear, and go as 
straight to the heart as ever. We need say 
no more of them, save that we are rather 
sorry that Mr. Hood has printed those three 
extra verses of ‘‘The Bridge of Sighs.” 
What is to be gained by printing verses 
which Mr. Hood himself evidently thought 
not worthy of being printed, we cannot un- 
derstand. This is the only piece of ‘‘ Nu- 
gentism ” in these two volumes. 

The literary merit of these volumes is very 
unequal. It ranges from one of the most per- 
fect poems in the jlanguage, down to pieces 
in Barham’s worst style, nay, almost worse 
than his worst. From the amazingly witty 
prospectus to ‘‘ Hood’sOwn,” in which heseems 
to cast himself down and roll among puns and 
verbal jingles, as a child casts himself on the 

and rolls among the cowslips; down 

to stories in the style of Poe, and not equal 
to Poe’s worst; to tales in the style of 
Douglas Jerrold, but some of them not 
ual to Douglas Jerrold’s inferior ones. 
ot one single decided opinion expressed any- 
where. A piece called ‘‘ More Hullahbaloo,” 
is a very good specimen of his inferior pieces. 
A man comes into a quiet street and sings, 
‘*T have a silent sorrow here,” in such sten- 
torian tones that he scares the neighbourhood, 
There is nothing to do but to laugh till one’s 
sides ache with Hood, though whether Hood 
intended seriously to ridicule Mr. Hullah, 
whether he is laughing with him at a bad 
style of music, or whether he is laughing at 
him for his attempts to introduce a_better 
one, it is impossible to find out. This is 
what some writers call ‘shooting folly 


as it flies.’ But what was the man’s 
faith about this and other matters? 
Was it the faith of “Punch” on the 


Volunteer movement? To ridicule it till it 
was a success and then patronize it ?—we 
wonder. 

There are three reviews of Dickens’s books 
in these two volumes. ‘ Barnaby Rudge,” 
the ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” and the “Chimes.” 


It is not so very | 
tain subjects the better will be the fun; that 








prurience from beginning to end.  Per- 
haps in ‘‘Up the Rhine” Hood had not 
entirely come to the conclusion that one 
could be humorous without ‘sailing close 
to the wind.” Here, however, he shows 
that he has been converted by Dickens to 
the faith that the further one keeps off cer- 


the wit which one’s children can laugh at is 
the best wit after all. 

It has not been an unwise thing to have 
published these volumes. No harm has been 
done to the dead. These things were in 
print before, and read by thousands. This 


| publication gives a pleasant contrast to that 


rifling of sacred writing-desks which is called 
now-a-days, ‘‘ life and correspondence of the 
late &c.”” Mr. Hood, junior, has done his 
task well, and deserves our thanks. 


THE MYSTERY OF MONEY, Explained and 
Illustrated by the Monetary History of England 
from the Norman Conquest to the Present 
Time. London: Walton and Maberly. 1862. 


HIS isa melancholy and lugubrious book, 
written by an author avowedly of the 
old financial school, to show the pitfalls into 
which our monetary system, Sir Robert Peel’s 
measures of finance, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent policy have betrayed us, according to 
the author’s notions. The bulk of the earlier 
rtion of the work is occupied by a laborious 
ut hardly cheerful description of the history 
of money, down to the period of Sir Robert 
—then Mr. Peel’s—adoption, tu 1819, of the 
views promulgated by Lord Liverpool, and 
which may be regarded ag the base of our 
existing monetary system; and the remainder 
of the work consists of a review of our financial 
transactions from that period to the conclusion 
of the recent commercial treaty with France. 
The financial policy of these statesmen is 
utterly condemned by the author, who re- 
s the measures of bothas the germs of 
incalculable evil to our commerce, and as the 
rime stimulant of commercial immorality. 
‘rightened at the development of modern com- 
mercial enterprise, he stigmatizes the policy 
to which it owes its increase as unsound, 
and prays for a return to the palmy days of 
protection to our industry, which, combined 
with his suggested measures of Bank reform, 
he considers alone capable of redeeming our 
position of former days, and of preventing a 
recurrence of future commercial disaster. 
Particularly the author calls attention to 
‘the necessity for the adoption of a double 
monetary standard, viz., mercantile money 
and tribute money, the latter of which he 
proposes as a medium for the accommodation 
of the monetary arrangements between the 
people and the Government; the former as a 
means of providing for similar relations 
between the people themselves. He thus 
defines the distinction which he draws be- 
tween these two kinds of currency :— 


The characteristic distinction between tribute money 
and mercantile money has been already much dwelt 
upon; but to complete the examination it may be profit- 
able to notice that these two kinds of money are as dif- 
ferent in their origin as they are distinct in their character. 
While mercantile money originates with the people, tribute 
money derives its existence from the State. Mercantile 
money emanates from the industry, skill, and prudent 
management of the people. It may exist independently 
of any national government, and it did so exist in the 

e of gacred history. 

Intrinsic v 


ue constitutes its Gietiagraio}ing charac- 
teristic. Any of the valuable products of human skill 
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and industry may become mercantile money as well as 
of old silver and copper. It is the money used in all those 
trading transactions which are conducted on the prin- 
ciple of barter ; and the dealings between one nation and 
another are transacted on that principle. 


But tribute money derives its existence and its virtue 
solely from State authority. The ruling authority is 
entitled to receive contributions from the people for the 
support of the Government, and the national ruler has no 
commodity to give in exchange for these contributions. 
The goods and chattels so contributed constitute the 
legal tribute. Although goods and chattels may constitute 
mercantile money, they are not tribute money in them- 
selves ; but if the ruling power gives a token or receipt 
representing the article or service to be so contributed, 
the instrument thus sanctioned by State authority con- 
stitutes tribute money, whether that authority be im- 
pressed on metal or only written on paper, and any one 
possessing this tribute money may therewith fulfil his 
obligation to the Government as effectually as if he con- 
tributed the article or service for which the tribute money 
is made the legal representative. 

It is obvious, however, that the writer of 
the above remarks has omitted to observe 
what would be the result of the adoption of a 
double standard such as he suggests, and 
which in practice would probably complicate 
rather than facilitate matters of this nature. 
In the first place, the system of mercantile 
money, thanks to the adoption of bills of ex- 
change, and such instruments, is virtually in 
force and in daily use in the transactions of 
commerce ; but* supposing a special and dis- 
tinct tribute-money were created, it would 
soon, if possessed of a true and intrinsic 
value merge into the common fund, or if 

ossessing a value only as regards relations 

etween the state and its subjects, be found 
practically useless and its employment aban- 
doned. If such a currency were metallic no 
law of a state could fix its yalue in regard to 
foreign exchanges; whilst if of paper, its ab- 
solute value would depend entirely upon the 
actual state of the Government credit. 

In the present conflicting condition of 
opinion amongst our great money doctors, it 
is not easy to criticise the views maintained 
in this work as to the propositions for the ad- 
justment of the principles which at present re- 
gulate the issues of the Bank of England. The 
experience of recent years has shown that in 
moments of emergency the credit of that in- 
stitution is seriously imperilled, and that, at 
times of great exigency, the suspension of 
the Bank Act is necessary to save it from 
collapse. 

With the parallel which is drawn in tho 
work before us, between the recent French 
financial policy and that of the Government of 
Great Britain, we can hardly agree. It is 
sufficient to remark upon the recent exposé 
of the condition of French finances as 
pointed out in the report of M. Fould, 
in his Budget of last year, and to express 
an opinion that such a method is hardly 
a safe one for this country to adopt. 
The fact to which the writer points with 
eulogy, of the readiness with which the 
people of France responded to the calls of 
their Government for loans during the Cri- 
mean war, serves to show the feeble nature of 
French commercial enterprise and the unwill- 
ingness of the French people to embark in 
commercial speculations, rather than to exhibit 
remarkable facilities at that time accorded by 
the Government of France for the employ- 
ment of the capital of its subjects. Nor can 
we join with the author in condemning the 
policy which induced the British Government 
rather to rely upon the plan of present pay- 
ment of war expenses, instead of incurring 
fresh loans and perpetuating the burden of 
taxation. Herethe “Mystery Man” strangely 
contradicts himself, for whilst he applauds 
the ‘‘ loan policy” of Pitt during the French 
war, he sneers at Sir C. Wood for effecting a 
similar operation to carry on the Russian 
war. 

The debt created during the present French 
Empire can hardly be a subject for congratu- 
lation,teyen to the greatest admirer of the 
Imperial system of finances, and differs 
strangely from Say’s aphorism, that ‘‘ Le 
meilleur de tous les plans de finance est de 
dépenser peu, et le meilleur de tous les 
impéts est le plus petit.” 

course, the repeal of the usury laws 
doesnot escape the ‘‘ Mystery Man’s” indigna- 
tion, and he saddles on the ‘‘ new school” of 
Bank directors and Mr. Gladstone the blame 
of that act; this is what he says of it: ‘“‘ In 
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regard to the usury laws, also, our recent | the writer has never risked that expen- 


policy has been directly at variance with the 
policy of France. While the usury laws 
were partially repealed in 1833, pursuant to 
the advice of a gentleman belonging to the 
new school of Bank directors, and wholly 
abolished in 1844 under the advice of Mr. 
Gladstone, the French Government have 
retained their Usury Laws. The result has 
been that the Bank of France has been 
enabled to preserve the rate of interest in 
France far more equable than it has been 
here.” Any one taking the trouble to examine 
the comparative tables published in Mr. 
Bigelow’s recent work, will find out the 
truth of this statement; but even admitting 
it to be the case, how can the author recon- 
cile such an argument with his theory of the 
spontaneous character of mereantile money ? 
To us the two doctrines seem totally at vari- 
ance. As to his enumeration of the evils 
which he alleges to be attributable to the 
repeal of those laws, and the consequent 
increase of swindling, we may urge that all 
measures of this nature are open to abuse, 
and that it would be equally wise to call 
upon the Government to suppress the use of 
chloroform because it has been employed for 
nefarious purposes, or to slay our first-born 
because some of them turn out mauvais 
sujets. . 

The ‘Mystery Man” is a Protectionist, 
and does staunch battle for his side. Of 
course the repeal of the paper duties is an 
especial subject of his wrath; but it is need- 
less to follow him into these details, or to 
reply to arguments which have been already 
so well refuted. 

This book, apart from tho historical por- 
tion, adds little to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject which it professes to elucidate, and fails 
satisfactorily to explain the ‘‘ mystery of 
money.” 

Our readers may here be reminded of a 
comment of the late Mr. Henry Drummond 
upon a celebrated observation of Arthur 
Young, in reply to a question addressed to 
the latter by the French Conyention. Ad- 
dressing the House of Commons, in 1856, on 
Mr. Muntz’s Currency Question, he said :— 
‘* But I believe that the soundest advice I can 
give the House is that which Mr. Arthur 
Young gaye to the French {Convention in 
Paris, when he was asked what laws they 
should pass with reference to the price of 
corn. Mr. Young’s reply was :—‘ The best 
advice I can give you is, that you should 
order your clerk to thrust his inkstand down 
the throat of every man who talks about 
corn.’ I believe that if the same thing were 
done now, and an inkstand thrust down the 
throat of every man who talks about the 
currency, it would be the very best arrange- 
ment you could come to, and you would con- 
fer a great benefit upon the country.” 


POEMS OF RURAL LIFE. In the Dorset 
Dialect. By Wit11aM Barnes. First Collec- 
tion; Third Edition. 1562. Russell Smith. 

POEMS IN THE DORSET DIALECT. By 
WituaM Barnes. Third Collection. 1863. 
Russell Sinith. 


T is no easy matter to establish a living 
man’s claim to take rank among our 
national poets. There is, and there should be, 
a difficulty in encountering that jealous ex- 
clusiveness, which tends to deny admittance 
within the charmed circle to any fresh comer, 
so long as he possibly can be denied. 
exclusive tendency is one of great strength. 
It is rooted in a perception—not very defi- 
nite perhaps, but very widely diffused—of 
two general truths. There is, first, the ex- 
ceeding rarity of poetical genius. 
there is also the fewness of the cases in which 
real genius wins public recognition, at least 
during the possessor’s lifetime. It still 

sounds too much lke-— 

** Stories from the land of spirits, 


If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains.”’ 


_ The difficulty is obviously, and very greatly, 
increased when, as in the case of Mr. Barnes, 





diture of mental force which is necessary 
to the arrangement and completion of a 
lengthened poetical work. Still, notwith- 
standing the absence on his part of any 
such effort, the public has little by 
little yielded its assent to that opinion 
of Mr. Barnes’s claims which a few 
thoughtful readers ventured to pronounce 
about fifteen years ago. The first edition of 
** Poems of Rural Life,” published in 1848, 
was distinctly intended by the author for 
‘‘western English minds,” and the forms of 
spelling were such as often to interfere very 
greatly with an outlander’s’ appreciation of 
the book. Step by step, however, readers 
were attracted in sufficient numbers to 
justify the issue of a second volume, called 
Hwomely Rhymes, in 1859. This was a long 
interval; but it must be remembered that 
Mr. Barnes was in the full maturity of his 
powers when first he sent his poems to the 
press, and the interyal is consequently 
marked by little more than an increased 
facility and sweetness of versification. The 
workmanship, as Wordsworth might have 
said, is a little smoother; but the workman 
was a master when he began. Hwomely 
Rhymes was immediately, and we believe 
without a dissentient voice, welcomed by the 
critics; and the space between its publica- 
tion and the appearance of a third collection 
has been reduced to little more than three 
years. Quite recently, also, a third edition 
of the early poems has been added to these 
later ones, divested of a lengthy dissertation 
on the Dorset dialect, as well as of a glossary 
which the concessions in spelling, and a 
growing familiarity with the provincial forms 
have rendered almost superfluous. 

Judging him by the volumes before us 
(and Hwomely Rhymes is of precisely similar 
texture), we fave no choice but to pronounce 
Mr. Barnes a genuine English poet, perfectly 
original, and occupying a modest position 
entirely by himself. It has been truly ob- 
served by one of his reviewers, that it would 
be impossible to gather from his writings any 
traces of his ever haying read the works of 
other poets. He is the very last man to come 
forward as the yvotary of a school, or the 
avowed follower of some great representative 
bard. Instead of running about after cele- 
brated models in a feverish agitation of self- 
training, desiring this man’s art and that 
man’s scope, he has literally sung of his own 
country and his own people in a form of speech 
which he admits may be ‘‘ fast out-wearing,” 
but which is his mother-tongue, and, “ to 
his mind, the only true speech of the life he 
draws.”” His genius has enshrined these 
waning forms of utterance; and if doomed in 
time to disappear from the cottage and the 
field, they have already begun a new life 
on the lips and under the eyes of lovers 
of true poetry. The rush and energy of 
Burns are entirely absent from the Dorset 
Poems. The deep moaning tones and the 
satirical force engendered by the tumultuous 
passion of the Scottish bard, are not to be 
found there. No more is the intellectual 
sweep of Wordsworth. But then Mr. 
Barnes has not written a single line to 
induce us to look for things of this sort. 
His exquisite pathos, his charming vein of 
humour, his gentle optimism—the wholesome 
lesson of the blowimg downs and yellow 


| fields,—are all entirely of their own kind. 


This | 


And 


We read and enjoy, without a thought or 
care about comparison or contrast; for in 
their way his verses are literally incom- 
parable. 


The bulk of the early poems are made up | 


of idyllic scenes of rustic hfe, arranged in the 
order of the four seasons. The following 
pair of stanzas, on the sights and sounds of a 


| spring evening, seem to us to be remarkably 


true and good :— 


Now the light o’ the west is a-turn’d to gloom, 
An’ the men be at hwome vrom ground ; 
An’ the bells be a-zendén all down the Coombe 
From tower, their mwoansome sound. 
An’ the wind is still, 
An’ the honse-doys do bark, 
An’ the rooks be a-viled to the elems high an’ dark, 
An’ the water do roar at mill. 
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An’ the flickerén light drough the window-peiine 
Vrom the candle’s dull fledime do shoot, 
An’ young Jemmy the smith is a-gone down leine, 
A-playeén his shrill-vaiced flute. 
An’ the miller’s man 
Do zit down at his ease 
On the seat that is under the cluster 0” trees, 
Wi his pipe an’ his cider can. 


And here is an autumnal picture of equal 
truth, and redolent of the country if ever 
verse was :— 

The windless copse ha’ sheidy boughs, 
Wi’ blackbirds’ evenén whistles; ; 

The hills ha’ sheep upon their brows, 
The zummerleize ha’ thistles : 

The meiids be gay in grassy May, 
But, oh! vrom hill to hollow, 

Let me look down upon a groun’ 
O’ corn a-turnén yollow. 

An’ pease do grow in tangled beds, 
An’ beiins be sweet to snuff, O; 

The teiiper woats do bend their heads, 
The barley’s beard is rough, O. 

The turnip green is fresh between 
The corn in hill or hollow, 

But I'd look down upon a groun’ 
O’ wheat a-turnén yollow, 

*Tis merry when the brawny men 
Do come to reap it down, O, 

Where glossy red the poppy head 
’S among the stalks so brown, O. 

’Tis merry while the wheat’s in hile, 
Or when, by hill or hollow, 

The leizers thick do oce to pick 
The ears so ripe an’ yollow, 


One of the winter pieces, called ‘‘ Meary 
Ann’s Child,” has been inserted by Mr. 
Coventry Patmore in his collection known 
as ‘* The Children’s Garland.” It is there, 
however, considerably injured, by being 
written in ordinary English, and stript of 
the dialectic peculiarities, which contain a 
delicate aroma of composition not to be con- 
veyed in a translation. An idyll of The- 
ocritus would suffer by being reproduced in 
Attic. In this little poem is narrated the 
death, in the dead of night, of a favourite 
child. The mother’s grief and anxiety are 
increased by the absence of her husband, 


who is 
Out in the night an’ the storms, 
In his business a-tweilen’ vor bread. 


At length she sees and feels that death 
has come :— 


An’ the moon wer a sheenén down into the pleice, 
(Under the dark elem ae 
An’ his mother could zee that his lips an’ his feiice 
Wer so white as cleiin axen could be; — 
An’ her tongue wer a-tied an’ her still heart did zwell, 
Till her senses come back wi’ the vu'st tear that vell.* 


It is surprising how many humble and un- 
noticed scenes of domestic life Mr. Barnes 
has found means to dignify by the touch of 
art. He is continually pointing a moral— 
and few writers have ever pointed a moral 
with so much tact and skill and reticence 
at the right moment—in honour of married 
life, or ‘‘the Heaven-blessed mateship,” as 
he styles it in his own quaint language, 
Broad fun and tender pathos are bestowed 
freely upon this theme. The little poem of 
the ‘‘ Woak Hill,” which we will quote entire, 
will tell its own tale :-— 


When sycamore leaves wer a-spreadén 
Green-ruddy in hedges, 

Bezide the red dowst o’ the ridges, 
A-dried at Woak Hill ; 


I pack’d up my traps, all a-shoeenén 
Wi’ long years o’ handlén, 

On dowsty red wheels ov a wagon, 
To ride at Woak Hill. 


The brown thatchen rwof o’ the dwellén, 
[ then wer a-leiivén, 

Vu'st shelter’d the sleek head o’ Meiry, 
My bride at Woak Hill. 


But now o’ leiite years, her light voot-vall 
’S a-lost vrom the vloorén. 

To soon vor my jay an’ my childern. 
She died at Woak Hill. 


But still I do think that, in soul, 
She do hover about us; 

+To ho vor her motherless childern, 
Her pride at Woak Hill, 


Z.0o—lest she should tell me herea’ter 
I stole off ’ithout her, 

An’ left her, unca!l’d at house-riddén, 
To bide at Woak Hill— 


I call’d her so fondly, wi’ lippéns 
All soundless to others, 

An’ took her wi’ air-reachén hand, 
To my zide at Woak Hill. 


On the road I did look round, a-talkén 
To light at my shoulder, 
An’ then led her in at the doer, 
Open wide at Creech Mill. 
An’ that’s why vo’k thought, vor a season, 
My mind wer a-wandrén, 
Wi’ sorrow when I wer so sorely 
A-tried at Woak Hill. 
* Axen—ashes. 
+ Ho—care for, look after. 
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But no ; that my Meiiry mid never 
Behold herzelf slighted, 

I wanted to think that I guided 
My guide vrom Woak Hill. 


to the simple beauties of these verses. 
can be more perfectly expressed than the line 
where regret takes the form of fear, 


‘* ____. lest she should tell me herea’ter 
I stole off ’ithout her ;”’ 


| The 
had ill-used in old days pass before him; | 


hantoms of several women whom he 


last that of Gretchen—Mephistophiles tells 


| 
' 
; 


The scene changes to Mount Ararat, where 


' we find Abaddon and ‘the Locusts” col- 


' lecting, ‘‘in God’s despite, Adam’s race, hell’s 


| hapless prey.” 


The devils bring in their 
cargoes, with such introductions as the fol- 


and the embracement ‘‘ wi’ air-reachén hand,” | lowing :— 


—prensantem nequicquam umbras ? 
Ve have no space at present to follow our 
inclination, and prolong fresh extracts in 


evidence of this writer’s humour, which is, to | 


say the least of if, on a par with his other | 


endowments. One of the most striking in- 
stances of his ingenuity may be found in a 
poem called ‘‘ The Giants in Treades”’ 
(Trades), or ‘‘ How the Steam Engine come 
About.” The giants are, of course, fire, air, 
earth, and water. The adventure of stout 
‘* John Bloom, the Miller,’’ who would fain 
and see the ‘‘ glassen pleice in Lon’on’”’— 
the Dorset equivalent for the International 
Exhibition—is also most humorously related. 
We will only add that the characters of 
** Good Measter Collins,” to whom most of the 
few moral reflections are ascribed, —of 
‘**Racketen Joe,” jealous ‘‘ John,” and the 
seemingly trifling but really true-hearted 
‘‘Fanny,” are so distinctly drawn by the few 
simple but masterly touches of Mr. Barnes’s 
fancy, that we cannot help regarding him as 
capable of more continuous dramatic effort. 
Some such little rustic drama as is comprised, 
for instance, in Mr. Tennyson’s Dora, might 
be safely intrusted to the Dorset poet, and 
would excellently elaborated by him. 
If at any future time we are to have the 
pleasure of welcoming yet another collection 
of his poems, it may be hoped that, either in 
this or in some other direction, Mr. Barnes’s 
genius may be employed upon a somewhat 
was and more sustained task than his 
modesty has yet permitted him to attempt. 





A NEW PANTOMIME. By Epwarp Vavenan 
—* LL.D. 1863. Reeves § Turner, 238, 
trand. 


# Sage is as strange a book as a man need 

wish to read at the maddest time o’ 
the 5 A emagegy g on a scale such as we 
rarely see now-a-days—a new pantomime of 
570 pages. It has no index, so we can but 
give our readers such inkling of the story 
as we have been able to attain by a wonder- 
ing perusal. But don’t let them look for 
much light from us. ‘‘ The poem that follows,” 
says the author in his preface, “is an senig- 
ma to the many, and will always remain so. 
For the wise, and true, and learned, it was 
written, and they alone can understand and 
appreciate it. Let no man criticise it who 
does not in part conceive what it means—let 


no man pronounce upon its author who can- | 


not enter into his soul.’ We can do neither 
of these things. We can neither conceive at 
all what it means, nor enter into the soul of 
its author. We must nevertheless pronounce 





| 
| 
J 


} 


upon him to some extent, for what we hold | 


to be flagrant: violations of good taste and 
literary honour. So now to the book. 


After a scene before the curtain between | 


Clown, Pantaloon, and Harlequin, in which 
the Clown informs us that 


The moral of this epic pantomime 
Is, man’s aN ass; 


and that 


This is a Pantomime, and rightly named, 
Because it is an image of the All 
In earth, in heaven, in hell, and in the air ; 


and after two preliminary scenes which have 
no bearing on the story, and seem to have 
been merely introduced because they were 
written, we find ourselves before Goethe’s 
house at Weimar in 1832. The poet is dying 
—Mephistophiles and Hermes are watching 
on the part of the devil, while Goethe’s 
— angel gives up the case as a hope- 
ess one, an 


** Sweet Benoth:’’ a Locust. 
** Here’s a gambler, a bully, a surgeon, a cully, 
A lawyer, a hangman, a Brahmin ; 
A critic, a juggler, a queen, and a smuggler, 
And one who grew rich by a famine,”’ 


Mephistophiles, with Goethe, unconscious of 
what company he is in, joins them. 


| 


her story to Hermes—the spirit of death | 


We are at a loss where to look for a parallel | arrives ; and all is over. 


What | 





| 


} 
| 


Then we have a scene in Heaven, where | 


_ Gretchen pleads before ‘‘ the All Father ” for 


Goethe’s soul. She offers to suffer for him. 
At last she gets this permission. 


** But go—and if thou can’st persuade the judge 
Before whose seat he stands to pardon him, 

(For I have long resigned what claim I had 

On his immortal spirit, and have yielded 

Him up entirely to the gods he served). 

The time may come, after purgation done, 

When he may yet rejoin thy soul in Heaven.” 
This is strange work, but let it pass. Then 
we have a flight of the spirits through space, 
Mephistophiles, Hermes, and Goethe abusing 
the earth in this kind of alternate stanza. 


Goethe :— 
‘* There the Judge, who should be honest, 
Makes the very devils blush, 
That his son may have another 

Footman clothed in lace and plush.”’ 
Scenes in fairy land, and ‘‘Tartarus of 
Hades” follow, upon which we need not 
dwell. Ultimately Charon ferries them all 
over the Styx, wuile the spirit of a ballad 
writer entertains them with the ‘‘ story of a 
ladye.” 

We must pass over scenes in ‘‘ The Poet’s 
Paradise,”’ ‘‘the Empyrean,” and other equally 
strange places ; suffice it to say that Gretchen 
obtains a reprieve from Minos. Goethe has 
another chance; he has to go through certain 
further temptations in Mephistophiles’ com- 
rer: Gretchen’s spirit, having obtained this 

n, takes a farewell of Goethe, exhorting 
him to ‘‘ remember her, and hope.” 

Mephistophiles and Goethe now proceed 
downwards through ‘‘ darkness,” and the 
temptations begin, the chief instruments in 
which are beautiful young witches. But as 
the poet, though ready enough to fall in 
most ways, declinees to worship his conductor, 
they proceed now to the Abyss of ‘Hell, the 
description of which occupies 140 pages. 
This part of the book seems to us peculiarly 
offensive. The rhyming is clever enough, 
and great ingenuity is shown in the elaborate 
description of tortures, and other infernal 
matters, and the ‘‘Don Juan” stanza and 
style is hit off with considerable success. 
But in the person of Mephistophiles the 
author proceeds to sit in Judgment on all 
manner of people, dead and living. Had he 
confined himself to Lempriére’s dictionary, 


_we should have had nothing to say, but Mr. 
| Kenealy is by no means content with this. 


He must parcel out damnation to men and 
women who were walking about amongst us 
but yesterday, and anticipate it for those who 


are still living :— 


| 
| 


| 
} 


goes off amidst a chorus of evil | 


spirits. Goethe is lyingin a sort of half trance. | 


** Here’s Allen Cunningham, whose painful coat 
Is prickly as the prickly porcupine : 
And here's a place for Peter F. 8. A.’’ &e. 
‘* Here,” it will be remembered, is the 
Abyss of Hell. The author must also give 
us Mephistophiles’ views on the controversy 


_raised by the Bishop of Natal’s book :— 


**Colenso, 
How can you scandalize all goodly men so ? 
I hope to heaven that Cantia’s Archbishop 
Will put you into court for thus blaspheming. 
I hope to God that Lushington will dish up 
Your wicked self, and carve you for your sche- 
ming,”’ &¢. 


But though apparently bearing no good will 
to the Bishop, and speaking of the Books of 


Moses with much respect in this connection, , 


Mephistophiles takes care to show us that he 
has another side to his mind :— 


** Little care I for Joshua, John, or Moses, 
The swine-changed devils, transubstantiation, 
Or where the soul of Dives now reposes, 
Or whether there is truth in transmigration ; 
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| 


Did Daniel’s fiery furnace turn to roses, 
- Or to what end was Jonah’s navigation. 
All puzzles these of most sublime divinity, 
O’er which divines will wrangle to infinity.”’ 
The author’s verdicts may be judged by a 
couple more specimens, which we subjoin :— 
‘* Here roasts Earl Nelson : parson first, then peer, 
Who swindled Lady Hamilton: here shrieks 
A crabbed wretch, as sour as stale small beer, 
Made acid in the sun for several weeks.”” _ 
Gifford, the critic, &e. 
On the other hand, Goethe asks— 


** For several hours, or days, or years, or ages, 
I know not which—how long have we been here ? 
I’ve looked through all your prisons, cells and cages, 
For Byron’s spirit—where’s that noble peer ? ”’ 
And is informed by Mephistophiles that that 
bard got clear, and is now in the Elysian 
fields. 

We think our readers will have now had 
enough of this book, so that we will spare 
them the scenes in ‘‘the Moon Sphere,” 
‘‘Cloudland,” and other spheres. Goethe is 
ultimately rescued by ‘‘the poet,” who- 
ever he may be, to whom ‘‘ Uriel’s lance” is 
committed, and Gratchen, to whom the sybil 


has lent 
‘** The Golden branch, that God 

Once gave the Holy Spirit, when He breathed, 

And said, ‘Go forth and form an universe 

After the grand idea in my soul.’”’ 
They are carried out of darkness and hell by 
Arion and Pegasus, in despite of Satan, who 
has fallen in love with Gratchen, and ulti- 
mately disappear in the Poet’s Paradise, the 
description of which winds up the book. 

We should not haye noticed this book but 
for the dedication to “‘ the first and kindest 
of Critics on this Poem in its fraginentary 
form, the Right Honourable B. D’Israeli,” 
whom the author indorsesas the finest intellect 
in Europe, “the most splendid genius the 
House of Commons has ever produced.” 

There is a wonderful similarity in the 
author’s judgment between ‘‘ your mental 
elements and Pitt’s;’ but Pitt, though 
superlatively great, could never have written 
‘** Vivian Grey” or ‘‘ Sibyl.” ‘That you are 
now misunderstood by many is but the fate 
which unites you to all who achieve; but 
history will do justice to one of the truest, 
brightest, and most disinterested public cha- 
racters that ever illuminated our country’s 
annals.’ This is somewhat strong, even for 
dedicatory language, and we doubt whether 
the Tory leader will be particularly grateful 
for it. If Mr. D’Israeli has really criticised 
this poem favourably, it can only be from 
some alliance between it and the great Asian 
mystery, which it is not given to ‘‘ the many” 
ro fathom. It certainly does not add to our 
tespect for him that he should have allowed 
his name to be associated with it. 


NICCOLO MARINI; OR, THE MYSTERY 
SOLVED. A Tale of Naples’ Life. Two vols. 
Parker, Son, and Bourn. 18s. 


rP\ITERE are some books in respect to 

which the critic has only one duty— 
that of warning people off them. It is while 
reading through such books that the literary 
‘‘taster” really feels the burden of his func- 
tions. And yet he must read them through 
from the Dan of chapter i. to the welcome 
Beersheba of Finis, before he can say with a 
perfectly clear conscience, that all is barren. 
Such is the unqualified verdict that must be 
pronouncedon ‘‘Niecolo Marini.” Itisdifficult 
to write a novel with absolutely »o merit 
whatever. But this has been achieved by 
the author of these two volumes. The tale 
is called ‘‘ A Story of Naples (7) Life.” The 


scene is laidin Naples. Some of the dramatis 
personze ascend Vesuvius, yacht in the Bay, 


and visit Poestum. 


There are references to 


| Neapolitan incidents and personages of 1848. 


But of ‘‘ Life” there is not one touch or 
trace from beginning to endof the story. Take 
one of a thousand proofs. .‘‘ Methinks,” and 
“TI trow” constantly recur in the dialogue; 
the action passing, as we have said, in 1848. 
All the rest is of a piece with this. There is 
Niccolo Marini, a Neapolitan baron, the villain 
of the tale, united by what he believes a 
mock, but which turns out a genuine, marriage 
to a runaway English girl, whom he shuts 
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up for mad, and robs of her child. There is 
a trio of heroines,—Geraldine, a fair young 
English widow (victim No. 2 of the Baron) ; 
her sister-in-law, Laura, sweet and sensible ; 
and her niece Giulia, semi-Italian, dark, and 
sentimental. There is a gallant and gushing 
hero, I’'rank Percival, beloved by Giulia, and 
loving Laura. There is a comic German 
valet, and a Swiss lady’s maid. As to 
what is done and spoken by this party 
all we can say is that we should have sup- 
posed such a hook impossible at the present 
day. In characters, structure, and style, it 1s 
exactly like one of the worst of the Minerva 
Press novels of fifty years ago, but with 
rather less than the average amount of in- 
cident and invention to be found m the 
trashiest examples of the class. One 1s 
amazed to find that the novel-wnting sins 
of-that feeble and flatulent time can be so 
exactly reproduced. 


and critics may, perhaps, turn to it in that 
character. But we warn off from it even the 
hungriest and most indiscriminate novel- 
reader. Its dulness would master his appe- 
tite in the dreariest country inn, or the 
laziest sea-side lodging. He would turn 
from it for relief to a local directory. There 
ought to be a “limbo” or ‘‘chamber of 
horrors” provided in all literary journals for 


In this sense only | 
‘ eg ge ee 4° |; love 2 c avi ; 
“Niccolo Marini” is a curiosity of literature, | ™ November, 1839, having in that month com 

. _ pleted his fifteenth year. 








Churchman, differing slightly from that sent 
to the Guardian, but exhibiting in those 
differences a nicety of acquaintance with the 
theological tendencies of the two journals, 
which would hardly have been expected 
in a Greek monk writing from Alexandria. Given, 
however, that the said Greek monk is a constant 
reader of the journals in question, and the result 
is not, after all, so very marvellous. 


the phenomenon. In reply to the letter of Kal- 
linikos, I again wrote to the Guardian of 
10 December, 1862, examining some further 
statements of Simonides, and to this he has not 
replied. 
stance of my two letters. Simonides asserts that 
before the death of his uncle Benedict, he had 
written the whole of the “ Codex Sinaiticus ”—that 
is to say, the whole of the Old and New Testaments, 
the Apocrypha, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the 
first part of the Pastor of Hermas. Benedict died 
in August, 1840. Simonides arrived at Mount Athos 


In the interval, there- 
fore, we have to account for the following series 
of events :—Benedict resolves to make a present 
to the Czar, and determines that it shall be a copy 


of the Old and New Testaments, &c., written in 


ancient characters on vellum. But the task is of 


so difficult a nature, that Dionysius, the profes- 


absolutely worthless books. If THE READER | 


had such a column of doom, it could not be 
more worthily inaugurated than with ‘‘Niccolo 
Marini.”’ All that can be said to the writer— 
evidently a woman, and it is to be hoped a 


very young one, independent of her pen, | 


and with plenty of time for repentance before 
her—is, ‘‘ Don’t do it again.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
——<-—— 


GENUINENESS OF THE 
SINAITICUS.” 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 


* CODEX 


sional calligrapher, declines it on account of its 
difficulty. Benedict is nonplussed, but Simonides 
steps in to the rescuc. He, a boy of fifteen, will 
attempt the task. But there is one difficulty ; he 
knows nothing of the art for which he has since be- 
come so famous. The defect is soon remedied. He 


studics the ancient MSS. in the monastery, and | 
in February, 1840, Kallinikos sees him engaged in | 


the labour of copying, alone, not as the writer of 
your article says, “with the assistance of some 
other monks.” He has before him the Moscow 
edition of the Old and New Testaments, corrected 


| by his uncle, Benedict, from the MSS. at Mount 


Athos. Benedict must have been the very genius 
of industry. The New Testament alone, in the 
* Codex Sinaiticus,’ as Tischendorf tells us ina 


letter to the Allg. Zeitung of December 22, con- 


tains many thousand variations from all the Mos- 
cow editions, and yet all these corrections were 


made in two months by an old man of seventy. 


Srr,—Your impression of 10 January contains | 


an article upon the “ Codex Sinaiticus,’’ which has 
just been published by Professor Tischendorf, 
under the auspices of the Emperor of Russia. 


Though I agree with many of the statements in | 
and his family, discovered a buried library, 


that article, I will ask your permission to correct 
some inaccuracies into which the writer has fallen, 
and to supply some of his omissions. 

In describing the contents of the four volumes 
of this edition, not “facsimiles,” as the writer 
terms them, he has in every case written pages for 
folios or leaves. Next he informs us that the 
twenty-one plates of facsimiles in Vol. I., and the 
whole of Vol. II., are printed on parchment. In 
the copy before me they are on paper. Again, in 
enumerating the contents of Vol. I1., he has omitted 
to state that the whole of the Book of Judith is 
contained in it, with the exception of one leaf, and 
he should have said the whole, not part, of Isaiah. 


out aid, to work at its contents. 
| old man worked himself blind, 


But in a narrative of his own life, whicl: Simonides 
himself circulates, he gives a very different account 
of the manner in which he occupied the months 
during which he professes to have been engaged 
upon the “Codex Sinaiticus.” He studied theo- 
logy under his uncle till Benedict, by one of those 
lucky chances reserved by fortune for Simonid¢s 


and set himself day and night, alone and with- 

The poor 
and for the 
remainder of his task availed himself of the 
services of his nephew in decyphering and 
transcribing the MSS., for which purpose he 
taught him paleography. Finally, as in the other 
story, Benedict dies. In all this there is not one 
word about the present to the Czar, which must 
have sufficiently occupied the thoughts of both 


uncle and nephew, had the subject of it ever 


What he calls “ various fragments from the Minor | 


Prophets,” are nine of these Prophets entire— 
Hosea, Amos, and Micah being lost. 


ance, but there is no reason why they should not 
be correctly given. 

But my chief object in writing is to remove the 
suspicion which is likely to rest upon the “ Codex 


Sinaiticus,” in consequence of the innuendoes | 


thrown out against Tischendorf in Tar READER 
of the 3rd and 10th of January, and the prominence 
given in the last number to the claim now advanced 
by Simonides. Granted that Tischendorf has ex- 
hibited an unscholarly greed of English gold, and 
an unseemly obsequiousness to rank, I submit that 
by these personalities the genuineness of the “Codex 
Sinaiticus ” is unaffected; and, however we may 
deplore their existence, they by no means place his 
claims and those of Simonides on the same ley«l. 
In a letter which appeared in the Guardian of 
a November, 1862, I pointed out some inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions in the letter of Simonides 
to the same journal. To this he did not reply. 
In the Guard:an of 3 December, 1862, appeared 
the phenomenon of a letter in Greek, professedly 
written from Alexandria by a Greek-monk, named 
Kallinikos, confirming in detail every statement 
which Simonides had made, and more besides ;_ in 
fact, proving a great deal too much. At the same 
time a similar letter was sent to the Literary | 

| 


These | 
matters of detail are, perhaps, of no great import- | 
altered, having an older appearance than it ought 


had been removed. 


_ nides’ assertion. 
again at the end of Esther, is added a note ina 


existed. I cannot go into the details of the trans- 
mission of the MS. to Mount Sinai, which Simo- 
nides describes in his first letter. But he makes 
one fatal admission, and this, I think, completely 
upsets his house of cards. He says he saw the 
MS. at Mount Sinai in 1852, and found it much 


to have ;—the dedication to the Emperor Nicholas 


1841 it was newly bound. Now, considering that 


Tischendorf had taken away forty-three leaves in | 


1844, and had left the rest in the state in which 
they were seen by Porphyrius in 1845 or 1846, 
and in which they were afterwards found by him- 


_ self in 1859, that is, entirely disintegrated and 


without a vestige of binding ; Simonides, had he 
seen the MS., could not have described its appear- 
ance as he does. The fact is, Simonides knew nothing 


of the “Codex Friderico-Augustanus” tillthespring | 


of 1861. It had been discovered for seventeen years, 


and was publishedin facsimile asearly as 1846. Whv | 


then had he not announced himself as the writer ? 
Why did he not put forth his claim when he was 
in Leipzig, in 1856, and had every opportunity of 
examining cad recognising the MS.? Tischendorf 
says, because he would have beeu put into the 
nearest mad-house. The “ Codex Friderico-Augus- 
tanus” alone proves the absurdity of Simo- 

At the end of 2nd Esdras, and 


later hand than that of the writer of the MS., to 
the effect that the MS. had been collated with the 
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I think, | 
however, there is an easier way of accounting for 


I will give you in a few words the sub- | p 


When it left his hands in | 


| very ancient copy which had been corrected by the 
hand of the hoy martyr Pamphi'us. Do you 
mean to say, Simonides was asked in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, that you have at Mount 

Athos the very copy which Pamphilus himself 

corrected ? He did not dare to say that such was 
_ the case, but came next day with a lame story that 
they had at Mount ‘Athos not the original of 
Pamphilus, but a copy. If, therefore, Simonides 
wrote the “Codex Friderico-Augustanus,” the note 
at the end of Esther is a falsehood; if he did not 

write it, his letter to the Guardian contains a 

statement which is untrue. I leave him to disport 

himself on whichever horn of the dilemma he may 
refer. 

That the “Codex Friderico- Augustanus” is a part 
| of the same MS. as the “Codex Sinaiticus” cannot 
| be doubted for a moment. The gap in the former 
| from Tob. ii. 2 to Jer. x. 25, is exactly filled up by 

a portion.of the latter, with the exception of one 
| leaf of Judith. The first leaf of the “ Codex Sinai- 
| ticus” is the next before the first leaf of the “Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus.” An examination of the 
writing will show that the two are parts of the 
same book. I will add one note from the ‘Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus.”’ In the fourth column of 
the reverse of the fourth folio, the scribe, without 
even beginning a fresh line, breaks off from 1 
Chr. xix. 17 to 2 Esdr. ix. 11. At the bottom of 
the column are three crosses, and a note to the 
effect that up to the sign of the three crosses 
extend the seven superfluous leaves, which do not 
belong to Esdras. This mistake might have been 
made by an ancient copyist, but not by one who 
| had before him the Moscow edition of the Old 
/ and New Testaments. The Arabic writing on a 
leaf of Isaiah in the ‘Codex Sinaiticus”’ is pro- 
nounced by Professor Fleischer, perhaps the best 
Arabic scholar in Germany, to belong to the first 
century of the Hejra, that is, to the seventh cen- 
tury, A.D. 

To conclude, although the “ Codex Sinaiticus”’ ig 
now all but inaccessible, it was perfectly easy of 
access at Leipzig, and was there seen by two Eng- 
lish scholars at least, whose acquaintance with 
MSS. is extensive, and on whose judgment T 
would place implicit confidence. The mention of 
their names would justify this trust. They, with- 
out hesitation, pronounce the “ Codex Sinaiticus ” 
to be a genuine ancient MS. It is convenient for 
Sunonides to assert that the art of paleography 
is a kind of black art, the secrets of which are 
known to himself, and one or two others, in the 
present age; but I will venture to say that his 
skill, great as it may be, is not sufficient to deceive 
the heen eyes of the authorities at the British 
Museum, and that he cannot point to any MS. 
written by himself which they have purchased as 
genuine. The meaning which he gives to the 
marks in the margin of the “ Codex Sinaiticus” 
is entirely arbitrary, and to say that they be- 
| wildered Tischendorf is utterly untrue. They are 
of common occurrence, and well known to any 
one who has the least experience of MSS. The 
letters marked by Benedict to” be illuminated do 
not exist. 

Under these circumstances, while the Greek 
calligrapher presents to us the sublime spectacle of 
Simonides contra mundum, I do not think it will 
be left to posterity to decide for or against the 
“ Codex Sinaiticus.” W. A. Wrienut. 








Trinity College, Cambridge, 
January 13, 1863. 





MR. REEVES’ BRITISH MOLLUSKS. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—In noticing, at p. 45 of your last number, 
a book of mine on the “ British yet and Fresh- 
water Mollusks,” the reviewer says :—‘ Surely Mr. 
Reeve does not claim to have worked out alone 
the problem of geographical distribution.” What 
I have stated is, that neither the conchologists of 
France nor of Britain have worked out the distri- 
bution or representation of the European genera 
and species of land and freshwater mollusks, and 

the resulting phenomena, in other parts of the 
_ world,—and I claim to be the first who has done 
this for the British genera and species. 

Further on your reviewer says—“ Bul mus 
Gocdallii, indigenous ‘to the West Indies and 
America, has been several times imported into this 
country, and naturalized in our English pineries ; 
but of this Mr. Reeve does not seem to be aware.”’ 
Permit me to remark that Bulimus Goodallii has 
no more right to a place in the fauna of Britain 
than the pine-apple to a place in its flora. It 
merely breeds in the pinery, into which it has been 
accidentally conveyed. It has not become accli- 
| matized with the general fauna; and it has been 
| long excluded from the list of British species. 
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Lastly, your reviewer considers that I have 
figured Vertigo striata with the animal crawling 
one way and the shell another. Allow me to say 
that it is by no means an uncommon thing to find 
the shell of a minute land mollusk so turned and 
rolled about while the animal is in motion, as that 
the columella’s margin appears towards the front. 
This is particularly the case with mollusks of left- 
handed growth, and that crawl, like Vertigo, with 
a jerking motion. For further examples of this 
apparent anomaly I beg to refer to the figures of 
Vertigo in the recent works of M. Moquin- 
Tandon and Mr. Jefireys, to Mr. Jeffreys’ figures 
of Balea, Clausilia,and Cochlicopa, and to Forbes 
and Hanley’s figure of Clausilia plicatula. 

As I refer in this communication to facts only, 
not to opinions, I trust you will do me the justice 
to publish it. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
LovELL REEVE. 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. Jan. 13, 1862. 





*,* The Geographical Distribution of the 

British Mollusks is ‘“‘ worked out’ pretty fully in 
Mr. Woodward’s “ Manual’ (pp. 349 to 407), 
which Mr. Reeve seems not to have known well 
enough to include it in his “ List of Works 
referred to,” although he does actually refer to it, 
and on this very subject, at p. 252. 
“ Mr. Reeve admits that Bu/imus Goodallii breeds 
in pineries. These being the only places in which 
it can live, it may as t be said to be “ natura- 
lized,” as for example, the TZestacella haliotidea, 
which breeds in places suited to its habits, and is 
therefore introduced into Mr. Reeve’s work (p. 30) 
as “ naturalized.” 

Without explanation, no one could suppose that 
the figure on the title-page (or p. 114), was in- 
tended to represent a “mollusk of left-handed 
growth,” crawling “with jerking motion.” It 
actually represents a right-handed shell in a posi- 
tion so exceptional, that it could not possibly 
remain in it for an instant.—REvVIEWER. 





PETRONIUS. 
To the Editor of Tur Reaver. 


Srr,—As I believe that Turk Reaper desires to 
promote exact accuracy both of thought and ex- 
pression, I trouble you with one or two remarks 
on the review of Buecheler’s “ Petronius” in your 
last number. The main opinions advanced in 
that review (as to the identification of the author 
with Nero’s arbiter elegantiae, his pure style, the 
importance of his matter for a right understand- 
ing of the swinish sensuwlity of the time, and the 
merits of the new editor), are, I believe, shared 
by most competent scholars. But towards the 
end I read, ‘* We could have wished, however, that 
the Editor had, in the text itself, conformed a little 
more to general custom in unimportant matters. 
There is no good reason for writing is rather than 
his, or wmeros rather than humeros, though no 
doubt the old transcribers were careless enough 
about such variations.” Certainly if Buecheler 
intended is for the dative or ablative of hic, this 
censure would be far too mild. He would have 
omitted the part of Hamlet with a vengeance, in 
ans off from hie (hi-ce) the element by which 
Bopp has on the one hand identified it with qui, 
and on the other traced its presence in cis and 
citra (cf. uls, ultra, from olle, i.e. ilie). But 
there can be no doubt that Buecheler follows the 
Medicean Virgil, which always writes is-dem, not 
eis-dem ; is is dative of is, ea, id, the plural of 
which is either ¢ or e¢ (not #7), just as the plural of 
deus is di or dei not dit. (See Ritschl, Proleg. p. 
98). Again, the o/d transcribers were noé careless 
in their way of writing wmerus. The Medicean 
Virgil as constantly avoids the A in this word as 
in umor, or erus (Cf. the Gr. duos. Curtius, 
Grundzuge, i. 304.) The dater scribes introduced 
® mass of irregularities in the use of the letter A, 
some of which we are only now expelling from 
our texts. The chief English authority on all 
matters connected with Latin orthography, Mr. 
Munro, asks in his review of Professor Conington’s 
Virgil, “ Why does he not reject the aspirate in 
umidus, umor, umerus, etc.?” In the seventeenth 
century the most learned men still wrote “ prehe- 
minent,” “abhominable,” and a false ctymology 
has spared the 4 in postumous even to our own 
time. The reviewer would probably not think it 
“unimportant,” if a superfluous 4 now appeared 
on the title of a treatise on spelling, yet one of the 
earliest works-on the point boldly announced on 
its front the value of “horthography.” LEarlier 
in the article the words “the fragments generally 





called Satyricon’? might be taken to imply that 
Satyricon is nom. sing. rather than gen. pl. (ef. 
Astronomicon and other titles of books of the 
same form). By way of compensation for the 
which I refuse to is and umerus let me restore to 
Mr. Metcalfe his “ unimportant” or mute termi- 
nation (éAlyor te p/Aov Te).* 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Jan. 13, 1863 








* The omission of the “‘e’’ from Mr. Metcalfe’s name 
was a misprint, for which the reviewer was in nowise 
answerable.—Ep. 


NOTABILIA. 
—»— 


aga extraordinary rise in the price of works 
of art which has taken place in Paris within 
the last few years, was strikingly illustrated at the 
sale of the picture gallery of Prince Demidoff, 
which took place on Tuesday, this week, at the 
Rue Drouot. The collection consisted chiefly of 
paintings of the French and Dutch schools. Of 
the former, the chief pictures were :—“ Samson 
beating the Philistines,” by Decamps, purchased by 
Prince Demidoff at the sale of the gallery of the 
Duchess of Orleans, in 1853, for £820, and on 
Wednesday sold for £1,800 ; a “ Lady of Charity,” 
by Greuze, for which £550 was paid eight years 
ago, now sold for £1,960 to Baron Rothschild ; 
the picture of “ Stratonice,’ by Ingrés, painted 
for the Duke of Orleans, and purchased by Prince 
Demidoff for £2,520, in 1853, now sold to the 
Duke d’Aumale for the large sum of £3,680. The 
last picture produced a very spirited bidding 
between various competitors,and the finalannounce- 
ment of the name of the Duke d Aumale brought 
forth a tremendous cheer from the spectators in 
the background of the sal/e. There was another 
painting of the French school, “Country Plea- 
sures,” by Pater, sold to Lord Hertford for £712, 
which also gave rise to a very lively competition. 
Of the Dutch school, the most important items 
were :—A “Landscape by Jacob Ruisdael, pur- 
chased by Prince Demidoff, at the sale of the 
collection of Baron Nagell van Ampfen, at the 
Hague, for £165, and now sold to the Duke de 
Galliera for £320; a ‘‘ Forest scene,’ by Jan- 
Baptist Weenix, purchased by the Prince from 
Mynheer Miiller, of Amsterdam, for £105, and 
now sold for £700 ; and a small painting by Philip 
Wouverman, representing a ‘ Gentleman,” pur- 
chased at Baron Nagell’s sale for £60, and now 
disposed of to a Monsieur Bonnet for £218. The 
whole proceeds of the day’s sale amounted to 
£13,780, to which the paintings of the French 
school alone contributed nearly £10,500. 

Postage stamp collection is giving rise to a 
literature of its own. Thus we have M. Justin 
Lallier’s large volume, describing nearly twelve hun- 
dred varieties ;—pocket albums without number,— 
and we are now promised a monthly magazine on 
the subject. Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, 
is announced as one of the contributors, and we 
observe that Mr. Mulready’s almost-forgotten de- 
sign is reproduced on the prospectus. 

It is now known that an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, on Cracow, which excited much 
attention at the time (fifteen years ago), was 
written by Prince Albert. Literary secrets are 
not often so well kept in our day. 

The printing firm of Ballantyne and Co. at 
Edinburgh have issued a rather novel pamphlet 
containing specimens of their work. Instead 
of the unmeaning pages usually placed by 
printers in their specimen books, Messrs. Ballan- 
tyne give an account of their firm. It was esta- 
blished at Kelso in 1796 by James Ballantyne, 
who in 1783 had made the acquaintance of Walter 
Scott, then a boy of his own age. Scott as early 
as 1799 helped Ballantyne on his newspaper, ard 
in the same year gave him the first volume of his 
* Border Minstrelsy ” to print. Ballantyne after- 
wards removed to Edinburgh, and helped that city 
to attain its high character as a great literary 
metropolis. The history of Ballantyne’s specula- 
tions with Scott is well known to the readers of 
Lockhart’s “ Life.” More recently, Messrs. Bal- 
lantyne have kept entirely aloof from speculations 
of their own, and now confine themselves to print- 
ing only. Perhaps our notice of one Kdinburgh 
house would be unfair unless we also mentioned 
the Messrs. Constable, who, in the “ Life in Nor- 
mandy,” reviewed in our last number, have shown 
a specimen of printing unsurpassed by any 
London house, and fully equal to anything yet 
issued from the rival press of the Messrs. Clark. 
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Our readers will be glad to learn that Mr. 
Bergenroth’s volume of the “Simancas Papers, 
of the reign of Henry VIII.,” is nearly finished, 
and that it will not be less interesting than that 
relating to the reign of Henry VII., published 
last autumn, under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls. 


We have received No. 6. of the Banmark, a 
daily paper published at Copenhagen, containing 
a leading article printed in English, intended 
mainly for readers in this country. The opening 
paragraph we give in exlenso :— 


** Our Journal for the first time this day approaches an 
English public in that rich and sweet and mighty largely 
Latinized Scandinavian dialect known by the name of 
the English Tongue, our own dialects in like manner 
having become largely mixed with Classical and Saxon 
and German words and idioms. We do so for the 
best of reasons. We wish that splendid race which 
has sprung from the loins of Scandinavia to know 
more than it does of Scandinavian affairs, and we de- 
sire to excite in British bosoms a still greater interest 
in the Scandinavian lands, and particularly in that pto- 
vince of Scandinavia to which we especially belong. All 
the Northern peoples, Scandinavian and English, have 
one origin, speak even yet substantially the same lan- 
guage, and constitute one great folk-element whose 
political, and social, and commercial and literary in- 
terests are absolutely the same. But the Danish dialect, 
very nearly the language of Wycliffe and Chaucer five 
hundred years ago, is now a hard speech to our English 
cousins. ‘What we write cannot, therefore, reach the 
English ear. Hence we desire to use a ‘ universal 
language,’’ and we cannot choose a better than the best, 
one of Scandinavian growth and of world-wide in- 
fluence.” . 


In conclusion, the Editor says,— 


** Ata moment like this, when the powerful English 
nation takes an interest in the fate of a race whence so 
much ofits best blood is sprung, while that state itself 
is engaged in a struggle for life and death to hold its 
freedom against German intriguers, the English Public 
will doubtless extend to this Journal its intelligent and 
influential support.’’ 


The last on the Bishop of Natal :— 


There was a wise Bishop, Colcnso, 
Who counted from one up to ten sv, 
That the writings Levitical 
He found were uncritical, 
And went out to tell the black men so. 


A FRENCH DRAMA, 
\ | PAUL FEVAL is one of the minor 
e novelists of France. His reputation 
in the walk of fiction, in which he is best 
known, could hardly have justified much ex- 
ep cep from him on the stage, to which he 
as already been a contributor without achiev- 
ing any very brilliant success. But in Le 
Bossu, produced last autumn at the Porte St. 
Martin, he showed a mastery of construction 
which took the public by surprise. Mr. 
Brougham’s version of this piece, under the 
trifling and inadequate title of The Duke's 
Motto, varies in some prominent particulars 
from the original; but, making allowances 
for the exigencies of adaptation, it will enable 
the English reader to comprehend more clearly 
than ever he did before the nature of a 
genuine French drame. 

The plot is complicated, but not obscure. 
You can follow the main threads by taking 
care not to miss a sentence of the dialogue ; 
for in this class of productions the most im- 
portant revelations are often made in a whis- 
per, or dropped in a few ambiguous words 
when you least expect them. With all your 
diligence, you will lose some links, or desi- 
derate some information : as to why, for ex- 
ample, such a character does such or such a 
thing, or why he does not do it, when it 
would obviously serve his purpose, and so 
on; but you will svon discover that these 
matters are not at all essential. The object 
of the play is to presenta succession of coups 
de théatre ; and so long as you get these, you 
must be satisfied without inquiring too curi- 
ously how they are brought about. The 
story is more narrative than dramatic; but if 
it lack concentration, it supplies, for that 
very reason, a more expanded surface for the 
display of a variety of stage resources. Twenty 
years elapse between the prologue and the 
first act. You age required to project’ your 
imagmation during the interval from youth 
to middle age, at least. You expect to find 
all the men of the prologue turned a little 
grey, and not quite so jaunty in their port 
as you remember them two decades before. 
Quite the contrary happens: an infant has 
grown up to the stature of a very charming 
young lady ; but the men remain as they were, 
or haye become rather younger. Mr. George 
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Vining, with gayer roses on his cheek than he 
wore in the prologue, has married the hand- 
some widow of anobleman he had assassinated; 
and Mr. Fechter is in love with the charming 
rene lady whom he brought up from baby- 


ood, and who enthusiastically returns his | 


passion, although he must be more than five 
and twenty years her senior. Strange to say, 
these apparent incongruities do not surprise 
you. A passing twinge, and you abandon 
yourself to the illusion without further 
struggle. A certain gentleman, the villain ofthe 
piece, is attended by afamiliar, the Hunchback 
of the original, in whom he places implicit 
confidence. Yet he does not know his real 
name, and when another person kills the 
Hunchback, and assumes his dress and func- 
tions, the gentleman, who continues in the 
closest intercourse with his supposed fol- 
lower, does not detect the imposition. It is 
not enough to say that such a circumstanec 
could not occur in real life, but that even on 
the stage it is exceptional. Here, however, 
you make no demur to it. You see that it 


is indispensable; that, in short, the play | 


could not get on without it; and so you sur- 
render your judgment at discretion. You 
are ready to believe that a shrewd scoundrel is 
deceived by a trick which a child of six years 
old would detect, because you know that 
there is something to come out of it, and that 
your evening’s entertainment depends upon 
your acquiescence. The author makes his 
own conditions, and you agree to them. 

We see at once, from the manner in which 
the dramatist builds up his piece, that he is 
not thinking of cause and effect, of what the 
superannuated critics call nature, or of the 
influence of human character on human 
events. He is working in another direction ; 
and if we would do justice to his labours we 
must test them by a wholly different standard. 
He is contriving a piece of ingenious me- 
chanism, which, like a musical clock, is to 
strike up certain tunes at certain times, or, 
in plainer language, to bring out certain 
effects at certain stages of the play. This is 
not the highest art, but it is art neverthe- 
less, very necessary to be cultivated by all 
writers for the theatre. Scribe had itin per- 
fection ; but he united it to other qualities: 
grace and ease of treatment, and wonderful 
skill in imparting touches of character to his 
slenderest creations. Now, M. Féval has 
shown himself, in this piece, a master of the 
art of construction; but he has accomplished 
his ends by sacrificing everything else. The 
action is woven throughout with consummate 
dexterity; but you must not too nicely in- 
vestigate the process by which this excellence 
has been attained. The curtain always falls 
upon a tableau at the right moment. The 
act always shuts upon an incident of thrill- 
ing suspense. It is true that the action 
governs the characters, and not the cha- 
racters the action. The motive is never 
sufficient for the result. Things so extremely 
unlikely that they are as nearly impossible as 
the doctrine of probabilities will permit, are 
constantly happening. Yet, in spite of all 
the objections of experience and observation, 
and the consciousness that you are running 
after a dramatic will-o’-the-wisp, you follow 
every scene with increasing interest and im- 
patience. This is the tribute you inyolun- 
tanly pay to M. Féval’s art. You come 
away with your head a little perplexed, and 
looking back upon the entertainment, you 
wonder what it was all about. No distinct 
trace has been made upon your mind. This 
is the involuntary confession you make to 
yourself, that something more than construc- 
tive skill is requisite to produce a play that 
shall outlive its temporary hour of popu- 
larity. 

The dialogue of M. Féval is as remarkable 
as the structure of his plot. Of course there 
is no attempt at characterization, nor is there 
any striving after point, or finesse. Thediction 
1s colourless. The words go straight to their 
purpose; they convey clearly the business of 
the scene, which, over and above all passions 
and emotions, is the one thing to be attended 
to. There is no superfluous talking. The 
action never hangs fire for a display of fine 
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writing. Only once or twice is a gleam of 
pathos let in upon the scene, but it is speedily 
put out. Everything is done to give m- 


pulse to the work in hand, and nothing is | 


allowed to interfere with its progress. 
The piece is not more indebted to its in- 
trinsic merits—of the special class we have 
described—than to the good taste and splen- 
dour with which it is put upon the stage, 


and the care with which it is acted. There | 


are no inequalities in the representation. 


Every actor seemed in his proper place, and | 
cular both satisfied this need and opened a 


the ensemble gave earnest of the im- 
provements that may be looked for in the 
conduct of the stage under the auspices of 
Mr. Fechter. 
on Mr. Fechter himself, who plays with great 
animation a part in which the gallantry of 
the soldier is blended with the gentleness of 
the lover, and both are set off by a fierce 
passion of revenge, which draws out all the 
latent force of the character. A little scene 
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when taken in connection with the people, 
things, and events to which they owe their 


| origin. 


} 
| 
| 


' 


The weight of the acting falls | 


' enormous debt. 


between Miss Kate Terry and Mr. Fechter | 
| yields the most charming scrap of acting in 


the play. It is only a scrap, for M. Féval’s 
system cuts short all displays of sentiment. 
The quiet feeling and natural emotion of: the 
lady, and the manly sensibility of Mr. 
Fechter, rendered this brief passage very 
touching. The tenderness of Mr. Fechter 
in his demeanour to women, where the scene 
demands it, is always delightful, and was 


happily illustrated in this fragment of 
emotion, as far as the scanty opportunity 
| allowed. 
MUSIC. 
—_—»— 





EARLY CHURCH MUSIC.—THE CHORALE 
BOOK FOR ENGLAND.* 


\ JHICHEVER of the Arts may have 
-Y the best right to call itself ‘ divine,” 
Music is, at any rate, the one which can 
most confidently claim the title as assigned 
to it by the popular verdict. In groping after 
a conception of the unseen world, mankind 
has always connected music with his ideas of 
a state of celestial bliss. Of no other source 
of human enjoyment can this be said. A 
Mormon, perhaps, may contemplate the pos- 
sibility of performing celestial dances in his 
glorified state, but music is the one thing 
which the universal instinct of mankind has 
seized upon as a type of heavenly rest and 
heavenly glory. Devout souls, for these 
eighteen centuries, have kindled their en- 
thusiasm by dwelling upon that great vision 
of Patmos—those ‘‘ redeemed from the earth’’ 
standing before the throne, singing the 
song of ‘‘ them that had gotten the vic- 
tory,”’ ‘‘the voice of harpers, harping with 
their harps,” ‘‘as the yoice of a great 
thunder,” in the city where ‘‘ there was no 
night.”” It would, indeed, need a Miltonian 
pen to trace the effect which music, as the 
spontaneous language of praise, has had 
upon the thought of men in all generations ; 
but it would be, perhaps, as interesting, 
though a smaller task, to follow the lines in 
which religious thought has acted upon 
music. The birth and infancy of the art, or 
of the art in its modern shape (leaving aside 
the vexed question of ancient music), were 
inextricably mixed up with the history of the 


Church ; and its later growth, its emergence | 


from childhood, was coincident with the 


greatest spiritual conyulsion that the 
modern world has known. The mass of 


music which the ‘‘Chorale Book for England” 


brings for the first time in a collected shape | 
before English readets and English singers is | 


a historical monument of that great con- 
vulsion. 
music pure and simple, they are doubly so 


* The Chorale Book for England; a complete Hymn 
Book for Public and Private Worship, in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of England. The 
Hymns from the Lyra Germanica, and other sources. 
Translated by Catherine Winkworth ; the Tunes from the 
Sacred Musicof the Lutheran, Latin, and other Churches, 
for Four Voices. With historical Notes, &c. &£¢. Compiled 
and edited by Mr. Sterndale Bennett, Professor of Music 
in the University of Cambridge, and Otto Goldschmidt. 
Longmans, 1563. 
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Interesting as the contents are as | 


' utterance of Praise. 





| jastical sources. 


It was in 1520 that Luther burnt the 
Pope’s bull at Wittemberg. In 1524 he 
ublished, with the help of a musical friend, 
ohann Walther, the first important German 
hymn-book. This was one of the moves of 
the campaign. His music was part of his 
artillery. The new services of the Church had 
to be remodelled, and the putting the Psalins 
into the mouths of the people in the verna- 


new spring of popular and religious en- 
thusiasm. 

Just about the same time the like was 
going on in France and Switzerland,—perhaps, 
indeed, a little earlier, but the movements 
soon became indistinguishable. To Claude 
Goudimel and his fellows the world owes an 
They were the first popula- 
rizers of vocal harmony. First through them 
and their booksdid part-singing descend among 
the common people. It was impossible that a 
faith in which men were to worship for them- 
selves instead of having their worship done for 
them, could long be without a voice for the 
It was equally impos- 
sible that the formless drawlings of the old 
ecclesiastical theorists could satisfy this 
want. Song, to be popular, needed to have 
life, movement, melody. These things the 
music of the schools had not. The growth 
of the so-called science had been chiefly in 
adding to the number of permutations and 
combinations, by which symbols put upon 
paper could be arranged according to certain 
rules. It was producing music for the eye, 
not for the ear. The sounds corresponding 
to the combinations, when produced, utterly 
outraged the first instincts of the 
human ear. Such true genius as had 
theretofore appeared, had expended itself 
chiefly in struggles against this monstrous 
farrago of Aristotelianism, and had only 
slowly been working its way back to a pure 
and natural style by a series of ual 
encroachments upon the artificial rules. But 
while this change was in progress there came 
the great revolt of nature and reason against 
authority in matters of opinion, and a ripple 
of the great wave produced a musical along 
with a theological Reformation. While the 
Church was still droning out her learned 
discords in the choirs of cathedrals there 
arose, chiefly in two quarters, secular and 
religious, among the madrigalists of Italy and 
ths heivthon of France and Germany,—some- 
thing which the theorists called by all manner 
of hard names, ‘‘carnal delectation of the ear,”’ 
‘‘profane sensuality,’ andthe rest. This was 
nothing more than what ¢e call music ; free 
melody and simple harmonies, such as the un- 
sophisticated ears of mankind persisted in lik- 
ing, despite the canons of the musical syntax. 
Thus, in some sort, Goudimel and Guillaume 
Franc may be called the Bacons or the 
Galileis of music. The art had up to that 
time been fostered by the Church, but had at 
length outgrown such nursing. It was 
thenceforward to serve religion in a nobler 
way, not merely by adding stateliness to a 
ritual, but by giving a voice to the religious 
aspirations of the people. 

he French and Swiss versions of the Psalms 
were introduced into Germany not many years 
after their publication. Many of Luther’s 
tunes were borrowed from secular or eccles- 
Thus, gradually, during 


the latter half of the 16th and the 17th cen- 


| 





| turies, there was accumulated a great store 


of German hymn-music, national or nation- 
alized, the best portion of which is embraced 
in the book just produced by Professor Ben- 
nett and Mr. Goldschmidt—one may say, it is 
presumed, the best portion, ds the arrange- 
ment of the book carries with it tokens of 
an amount of diligent research, which taken 
into connection with the musical learn- 
ing of its editors, would make it an imperti- 
nence for any one not specially devoted to 
the archwology of the subject to criticise the 
selection. fe would, however, have been 
more satisfactory if the Introductory sketch 
had given some idéa of the quantity of the 
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materials which has been dealt with, and 
within what limits, if at all, the collection is 
exhaustive. The information too, as to the 
authorship of the harmonies should have been 
rather more specific. Historically speaking, 
the harmonies are, perhaps, more interesting 
than the tunes. Tho arrangements, how- 
ever, now given, from whatever hands they 
have come, are worthy of all —. The 
harmony is essentially vocal. It is quite a 
luxury to follow even with the eye, the bold free 
movement of the parts which distinguishes 
every page of the book, contrasting so plea- 
santly with the prevalent, or lately prevalent, 
style of hymn-book harmony, in which a few 
common chords are perfunctorily appended, 
merely as accompaniments to the successive 
notes of the tune. Here the independent melo- 
dic treatment of each part is preserved, ten- 
fold interest being thereby, of course, given 
to the work of each individual singer. The 
universal use of keyed instruments has, no 
doubt, somewhat dulled the popular percep- 
tion of the beauty of vocal harmony. Insen- 
sibly, a pianoforte player falls into the habit 
of regarding harmony as a succession of 











artists who have contributed for long years 
to their enjoyment. 


| 
| 


The two novelties of Monday’s concert 


were decidedly worth hearing. 
‘* Military Septett’” of Hummel, a piece which 


One was the | 


but for its first movement might as well have | 


borne any other title. The most vigorous 
and original part of the composition is the 
minuet and trio. The latter, however, in- 
volves some difficult passages for the trumpet, 


and the speed at which the movement was 


ART. 


—»—- 


ART EXHIBITION 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE DISTRESS IN THH 
COTTON DISTRICTS. 


HE Gallery in Suffolk-street is just now 
shared by two Exhibitions: one con- 


_ sisting of an interesting collection of pictures, 


taken was just a little too great to allow that | 


most difficult of instruments fair play. 
Mendelssohn’s carliest Sonata, for piano 
and violoncello, was the only other instru- 
mental piece new to the audience, being also, 
by the way, the only one of the three pieces 
written by the composer for those instru- 
ments which had not been played before at the 
Monday Concerts. (It may be hoped that his 
only sonata for piano and violin may appear in 
due course in some coming programme.) Mr. 


| Hallé being the pianist, it 1s needless to re- 


| 


chords. These chorales are just the things to | 


counteract this tendency. 
sung, not played. They are essentially voice 
music, and that only. Sotreated, thiscollection 
will be, all question of association apart, a real 
source of delight to all part-singers who can 
enjoy real harmony in’its purest forms. The 
special peculiarities of chorale structure will 
please or displease people according to their 
tastes: some will like and some dislike the 
recurrenceof grave pauses, the unevenness 
of rhythms the quaint limping effect 
— by the constantly recurring ‘‘odd 
ar,” but no one could refuse to recognise 
the beauty, the pathos, the stateliness of the 
tunes and the breadth and solidity of the 
harmonies. Some eight or ten of the one 
hundred and twenty tunes here given will be 
familiar to the English musician; two or 
three, as naturalized psalm-tunes (e.g. ‘‘ Old 
Hundredth,” and ‘‘ Luther’s it 
and the rest as having 
by great composers. Among _ these 
is the famous ‘‘ Ein feste Biirg,” reminding 
us of that thrilling scene at the close of 
Meyerbeer’s drama, and reminding us yet 
more, if we have not forgotten the story, of 
the ‘‘ Reyolt of the Netherlands,” of what 
psaln-singing must have been three hundred 
years ago in Dutch camp congregations under 
the stimulus of the proclamations of the Duke 
of Alva. How solemnly too must have 
sounded to French ears in the seventeenth 
century the few simple notes of another tune 
(No. LXXXIX. in the ‘Chorale Book’), 
which became consecrated as the Ma , 
death-chant during that terrible hundred 
rons of persecution. One would like to 
ow the history of some more of the old 
tunes, but for the book as it is, Miss Wink- 
worth and the editors deserve our best thanks. 
Rumour says, too, that no small share in this 
labour of love was taken by one whose name 
is not upon the title-page. If this be true, 
it will be an additional reason for the name 
of Jenny Lind being remembered by the 
music-loving people of her adopted country. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


After an unusually long Christmas yaca- 
tion, these Monday evenings, so dear to 
London melomanes, have begun again. Herr 
Joachim’s late visits to England have been 
so prolonged, that his St. James’s Hall audi- 
ence has almost begun to think of him as 
oxen ame them. It would not be honest 
to deny that, with even such an accomplished 
violinist as M. Sainton at the leader’s desk, 
the master’s absence is felt. But it wouldbe 
thankless to underrate, in our admiration for 
an exceptional combination of great qualities, 
the claims of such players as M. Sainton and 
Signor Piatti, players who unite to the highest 
musical cultivation the most precious of the 
artist virtues, simplicity and self-repression. 
In what high honours these virtues are held 
by the musical public of London is shown by 
the cordial way in which it welcomes, after 
an interyal of absence, the familiar faces of 


They should be | 











mark upon the execution of the piece. The 
extreme beauty and simplicityof the andante’s 
made that movement the most striking 
feature. Mendelssohn’s Andantes are cer- 
tainly intensely Mendeissohnian. His themes, 
to say nothing of his treatment of them, seem 
like echoes of each other; but it would have 
taken a longer life than his to have exhausted 
the beauty of a type so lovely. 

The most noticeable point in the vocal part 
of the programme (these programmes are 
really so well put together that it is difficult 
to help finding something to notice in every 
item) was Gounod’s bass song, bearing the 
title, Nazareth. The quasi-Gregorian refrain 
of this is very beautiful, but the piece is one 
which demands more expression than Mr. 
Winn seems to haveat his command. Madame 
Dolby, who was prevented from singing by 
illness, was replaced by Miss Banks. Will 
this young lady pardon the inquiry, whether 
Glinka’s ‘‘ Lullaby” and ‘‘ Lark” are the only 

ieces written by that composer capable of 

ringing out the beauty of a pure soprano 
voice, and of a refined vocal style? These 
little songs have a certain dainty grace 
about them, which suits well the polished 
style of Miss Banks’s execution, but they 
have not in them the substance to endure in- 
cessant repetition. 

Now that the Monday Concerts have made 
their own public familiar with the most world- 
famous master-pieces of chamber music, it 
is pleasant to observe that their manager is 
determined to keep up theirinterest by the in- 
troduction of great works, somewhat less 
known. At a concert before Christmas, one 
of the most beautiful of Schubert’s quartets 
was played. A stringed quintet by the same 
composer is announced for next Monday, to- 

ther with a repetition of the noble piano- 

orte quintet by Robert Schumann which 
aroused the enthusiasm of a crowded audience 
a few weeks ago. 

R. B. L. 


At the Covent GARDEN OpERA Hovuse— 
the only one now open 





performances of Ruy Blas, The Puritan's 
Daughter, and Love's Triumph. Mr. Balfe’s 


new serious opera, Marie Tudor, is under- | 


stood to be very nearly ready for performance. 


Mr. LEsLIz’s CHoIR commenced a new 
season on Wednesday evening with a per- 
formance worthy of its reputation. en- 
delssohn’s second Psalm, one of the eight-part 
anthems written for the Berlin choir, was 
sung by the party for the first time. We hope 
to give a fuller account ere long of the per- 
formances of this excellent body of singers. 


BELFAST is following the example of some 
other great commercial cities in the provision 
of means of musical enjoyment for its in- 
habitants. Messrs. Hill have just erected a 
large organ in the Ulster Music Hall, and 
the company are advertising for an organist, 
to conduct regularly, weekly and monthly. 
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Miss Pyne’s com- | 


pany has been preluding to the pantomime by | wider basis. 


and entitled ‘‘an Art Exhibition for the 
Rehef of the Distress in the Cotton Dis- 
tricts.”” This collection fills the two smaller 


rooms at the head of the staircase. The 
| large gallery in the centre, and the two cor- 


responding rooms leading out of it, are 
devoted to the display of the Eighth Annual 


_ Exhibition of the Photographic Society. 


Our present concern is with the Art Exhi- 
bition. It has been set on foot by amateurs, 


ladies and gentlemen, who have formed 


themselves into a committee, and who, with 
the able assistance of Mr. I*. W. Dicey as a 
Secretary, have succeeded in bringing to- 
gether nearly eight hundred works of very 
fair average merit: including certain gems 
of rare water, by Mulready, Stanfield, David 
Roberts, Millais, Creswick, and other cele- 
brated professors: the glory of which is 
enhanced (without offence be it spoken) by 
the setting in which they are placed; and 
what is more important, the value of which 
is also heightened by being displayed for the 
benefit of the Lancashire Weavers. * 

A glance at the list of patrons, from 
among whom the committee has been formed, 
would prepare us to look for a very fashion- 
able attendance, and to expect a highly suc- 
cessful result. 

The names of a great proportion of the 
contributors are well known in society ; their 
works are by no means, eyen as a whole, 
devoid of merit: they are already recognised 


'as amateur artists, who have exhibited in 








previous amateur exhibitions ; and their stray 
pictures have occasionally been met with in 
the annual exhibitions of London. They 
represent in these rooms a wealthy and 
highly cultivated class, who will largely sup- 
ny the good work they have already 

en doing in the Cotton Districts, from a 
sense of duty, by associating themselves in 
this common effort. 

Probably the best collection of the works 
of professional painters, though announced 
for the same object, would fail to command 
so large an assembly of purchasers. Of this 
no reflecting artists would complain; and 
that they do not, the proof may be found on 
these walls. 

Apart from the object of the Exhibition, 
the efforts of amateurs should not be lightly 
considered. It is of the highest importance 
that the study of the fine arts should become 
a recognised part of the education of the 
community. The more it is extended the 
better. ‘True principles will gradually take 
the place of loose notions, and with the 
general rise of intelligence, the professional 
artist will also become necessarily more con- 
scientious, with higher aspiration and broader 
sympathies. The profession will rest on a 
is. The weaker members will be 
eliminated, before it is too late to enter upon 
a pursuit more adapted to their capacities; 
and the general manufactures of the country 


will be advantageously leavened, as is now 


the case in France, by the accession of an 


educated artistic taste, the past, and even 





resent want of which has been long ac- 

nowledged, and to some extent provided 
for by the establishment of Government 
Schools of Design. 

The Exhibition before us represents, fairly 
enough, the general condition of art educa- 
tion among the higher classes in England at 
the present time. It is chiefly in the hands 
of the landscape water-colour painters; we 
can, in some instances, readily recognise the 
pupils of various popular masters in the 
works submitted to our notice. But there 
are indications of independent and original 
thought, that claims to express itself, 
and refuses to see through the eye of 
another. It is true, indeed, that for 
lack of real study, such indications 
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too often bear no adequate fruit. The 
cares of the world and the pride of life 
are as fatal now as ever to the following up 
of any half-apprehended truth, and we 
scarcely look for sacrifices from amateurs 
which a very few artists devoted to the pro- 
fession have ever been able to make. Still, 
of late years, the profession has been re- 
cruited from above as well as from below, to its 
great advantage in many respects; and some 
of its most distinguished and successful mem- 
bers were formerly to be found in the ranks 
of amateurs. 

Many of the contributors to this ex- 
hibition are engaged in serious pursuits, and, 
as respects most, we necessarily do but see 
the fruits of their pastime and leisure. Not 
much, under the circumstances, is sometimes 
attempted. Without doubt, indeed, the works 
which mainly redeem this exhibition from 
mediocrity are contributed by the professional 
painters who are represented on its walls. 
They have entered into its spirit con amore, 
and have freely given of their best. Con- 
spicuous in merit, though small in size, is 
Mulready’s finished study for his picture of 
the ‘‘ Disobedient Prophet” (507). Between 
such a work of art as this, and the sketches 
that make up the staple of the collection, 
there is of course a very notable distinction. 
Even among the productions of the painter 
contributors, it is the only instance of a real 
and complete study. Those who know how 
easy, comparatively, it is to sketch skilfully, 
how hard it is to take one step beyond, will 
readily realize the difficulty, even while 
failing to appreciate the full value of this 
finished work of art. 
work by Mulready that contains more of his 
excellences, or that is more characteristic of 
his scientific habit of study, than this small 
picture. 


feeling they have addedasincere study, thathas 
now placed them in the first rank of the pro- 
fession that counts them among its brightest 
ornaments. Mr. G. L. Hall, who is repre- 
sented both here and in the German Gallery, 
has done his duty well in this good cause. 
Of his two drawings, ‘‘ A Stormy Shore”’ (77) 
is the one we lik 

Copley Fielding, and the drawing of the wave 
rolling in upon the shore is very studied. 
Mr. Hall does not try to shirk difficulties, 


_ but grapples with them as a good artist, and he 


Perhaps there is no | 


It is valued at one hundred and | 


fifty guineas ; and large as the price may seem | 


to be, it is really the cheapest work in the 
room. Immediately around this picture are 
hung sketches by Cope, R.A., E. Cooke, 
A.R.A., C. Stanfield, R.A., and D. Roberts, 
R.A., and a pen and ink sketch by Mulready. 
Messrs. Stanfield and Roberts have been very 
liberal, having respectively contributed 
six, and five studies and sketches from nature. 
Mr. E. W. Cooke has also sent five drawings. 
The pencil memoranda of Venice (505A 
and 506 A) are charming reminiscences re- 
calling by their vivid suggestiveness the 
light upon the waters—the rippled reflection 
of the luminous sky that trembles over the 
sea-borne city. Near these drawings is hung 


_and Child (603). 


will, doubtless, reap his reward. 


e best. The sky recalls | ’ 
seen by gaslight; and we cannot but think 


_ consideration of the committee the propriety 
of opening the rooms in the evenings from 


pecially such a 


The great | 


art critic, Mr. J. Ruskin, is represented here, | 


and his drawings will be looked at with even 
more interest perhaps than the subjects war- 
rant. 


of some text written or unwritten. We can- 
not fail, however, to be impressed on looking 
attentively at these drawings, with the cer- 
tainty that their author is infinitely subtle, 
painstaking, and conscientious; and such 
teaching as is contained in these drawings 
may be thankfully accepted by us all. Mr. 
Leighton has a clever study of a head (618), 
but it is unfortunately hung amid a shower 
of white mounts that cause it to look black, 
and, in short, to be in danger of being over- 


They are exquisite delineations of oak | 
leaves, &c., but appear to be illustrations | 
'similes of the drawings and designs of the 


seven till ten o’clock. 

Almost all those who are interested in 
photography are necessarily engaged during 
daylight, and by photographic operators es- 
n would be gratefully 
accepted. Photographs are as well or better 
that the attraction of the Exhibition would 
bring numerous visitors to an evening dis- 


play. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE GOETHE GALLERIE 
OF WILLHELM VON KAULBACH.,. Stuttgart: 
Bruckmann, London: H. Herring. 

HOTOGRAPHY renders the art-world 
inestimable service by diffusing fac- 


great masters, ancient and modern; afford- 
ing, as it does, the means of decorating walls 


| with works of great beauty ata very moderate 


cost. In this tine series of photographs from 
the drawings of Kaulbach, we have every 


touch of the master rendered; they are mi- 


looked, though it has much character, and is | 


remarkably well painted. 


Mr. Buckner and 


Mr. Weigall have each of them large studies | 
in oil; the ‘former a portrait of Abd-el- 


Kader (435), and the latter a Roman Mother 
Mr. Millais has sent an 


nute even to the rendering of the granulation 
of the charcoal of the originals. 

We feel that we are being invaded by a 
Saxon art,-the very opposite in thought, 
feeling, and aspiration to our own; from 
which prejudiced painters and critics have 
prayed to be preserved, but from which, if 


| rightly studied, the English school mightderive 


great advantage. It will be well, therefore, 


_ to inquire what the characteristic differences 


original pencil drawing of one of his illus- | 


trations to Tennyson’s poem of Dora (681), a 


beautifully composed group. Mr. MeCullum’s | 
study of ‘*‘ The Great Queen Beech at Burn- | 
say characteristic differences, for the two 


ham Beeches,” is an instance of careful out-of- 
door painting, which has not been improved, 
perhaps, by any in-door finish. It is full of 
excellences, and of great faults also. 


In the | 


same school of art there is a sweet little | 


drawing by Mr. P. Naftel, ‘‘ A Lane Scene” 


| (658), 


The Dean of Canterbury wins our approval 
by his grappling, and not unsuccessfully, with 
a most difficult subject. Even to Turner it 
would not be an easy task to tell the story 
intended to be conveyed by ‘* Waiting for 
Horses at Cannes, A fine Day after all’ (17). 
But Dr. Alford is no novice. While occupied 


with his serious work, he has ever welcomed 
_ the artist faculty which would have made him 
_a great landscape painter, had he not, either 


a little picture called the Cottage Window | 


(508), by Mr. G. H. Boughton, which deserves 
great praise. It is within an ace of being a 
fine work of art; the effect of light and colour 
being ieee injured by the tone of the back- 

und. 
simple one of a little child at a window, is 
treated with delicacy and grace, and a very 
little more knowledge would have rendered 
the little picture worthy of Frére. The sketch 
in crayons of Her Royal Iighness the 
Princess Louis of Hesse, by Mrs. C. T. 
Newton, is a graceful addition to the collec- 
tion. Mrs. Newton was well known in the 
5 gro as Miss-Severn, a daughter of 

r. Severn the painter, now consul at 
Rome, and a very accomplished artist. She 
has also an elaborate copy of Borgognone’s 
picture of the Virgin ond St. Catherine in 
the National Gallery. Mr. Walter and Mr. 
Arthur Severn, her brothers, who likewise in- 
herit their father’s talents, have severally 
contributed some agreeable drawings. St. 
Paul’s from the Thames at Westminster 
(19), by Mr. Arthur Severn, being one of 
the best. Miss Lane’s study of a Magnolia 
(64), is one of the most beautiful drawings 
in the room, and the best among her 
own very clever works here exhibited. While 
speaking of flowers, however, we should be 
sorry to forget the splendid gifts of the Misses 
Mutrie. Each of these ladies have sent a 
picture, which will be found on the screen in 
the second room, marked respectively 682 
and 691. 


No man that we know of has ever | 


The subject, which is but the | 


| 


from preference or necessity, become a great 
Greek scholar and a Dean. 

Mr. Brabazon’s drawing of A Street in 
Tangiers (91) is a clever dashing study with 
an unbelievable blue sky, upon which, how- 
ever, the sunlight of his picture greatly 
depends. The figures are well placed, and 
the shadow in the foreground very skilfully 
arranged. 
from Velasquez (190 and 200) very skilfully 
rendered. 

We have glanced at some of the chief 
attractions in this Exhibition. Besides these 
there is a large number of works of about 
equal merit, and on the comparative excel- 
lences of which our readers will form their 
own judgment, or take that of some one of 
the numerous friends and acquaintances of 
the contributors. Among the more con- 
spicuous names, we may mention Madame 
Bodichon, Mrs. Ludlow, the Ladies Cadogan, 
Mrs. Russell Gurney, Miss Blake, Miss 
Boddington, Mrs. Lawes, Lady Harry Vane, 
Mrs. Keating, &c., &e. 

There are some etchings by Dr. Haden of 
considerable merit. There are also various 
drawings and etchings contributed by certain 
well-wishers, who are neither artists nor 
amateurs. Mr. Arthur Lewis, who might 
almost be placed under both categories, has 
presented a drawing by Mr. William Lee, 
and two beautiful etchings by himself, 
marked 745. 

We now bid the Exhibition God-speed, 
being well satisfied that its result will be 
most satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

We must defer until next week our notice 


felt the true delicacy of the colours of flowers | of the Photographic Exhibition. We might, 
so deeply as these young ladies ; and to this | however, in the meantime, suggest for the 
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There are some pencil sketches — 


are between the two schools professing to 
have formed themselves on the pre-Raphael 
period of art,—the earlier movement of the 
Germans, and our own more recent one,—we 


movements have but few points of agreement. 
The chief of these is a professed love of hard 
work, painstaking and truth; but from this 
starting point they immediately diverge 
on different routes to very different 
ends. The Germans, truer to the 
example and characteristics of the pre- 
Raphael painters towards the ideal, the purity 
of line, form, and composition ; the English, 
almost insensible to these qualities, towards 
the individualities of colour and form. In 
the pictures of the latter, the minute work, 
the truth to local colour, the faithful imita- 
tion of blemishes may please, but the sense 
of beauty is offended in the whole together 
by unfortunate lines and forms. The Eng- 
lish artist fails where the German is strong. 
Inthese photographs from Kaulbach’s draw- 
ings, the lines are agreeable, the forms good, 
and the compositions sufficiently ordered 
without being forced. But we feel as the 
Count Krasinski did when he prevented 
this master from adding colour to the picture 
which he had commissioned him to paint of 
the Hunnen-Schlacht: that the painter has 


achieved the exceliences of which he is most 


capable, and that any superaddition of his 


colour would in some measure obscure their 


chief virtues. It would, however, be unfair 
to the great designer to rate his feeling for 
colour at the low Gerinan level; but although 
much superior to his countrymen in this 
respect, he who has deyoted so much 
time to, and has been so prolific in, car- 
toons, designs, and book illustrations, must 
necessarily fail when compared in his power 
to colour with those who have made this 
quality their more exclusive study. Unfor- 
tunately for the German artists, facsimiles 
of colour cannot be reproduced so readily and 
so cheaply as pure form, so that they cannot 
receive the reciprocal advantage which they 
so much stand in need of from colourists. 
We are, therefore, the gainers by this photo- 
graphic repetition; the advantage is all on 
this side; and it will be well if from a ready 
access to qualities of truth differing from our 
own, we learn to incorporate them with the 
peculiar excellences of English art. 

The noblest monument to Kaulbach’s 
genius will be his six great works painted in 
water glass in the Museum of Berlin, repre- 
senting the six great mental phases of the 


world. In these are displayed his of 


| 


‘ 


thought, his wonderful facility of invention, 
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and ingenuity of composition. : 
on the walls of the Pinakothek at Munich 
have a less general interest. His book illus- 
trations to the Reineke Fuchs are perhaps the 
most complete embodiments of text in exist- 
ence. His works are, however, not free from 
mannerism ; his draperies are often meagre 


and tiny; he is too apt to draw on the resources | 


of his memory without replenishing them 
directly from nature; and it may perhaps be 
said that his works would have been more 


| 


His fresco | of the important observations made by M. 


Balbiani. 

The Montyon prizes for medicine and 
surgery were awarded to MM. Cruyveil- 
hier (2,500fr.), Lebert (2,000fr.) Frerichs 
(2,000fr.), Larcher (honourable mention and 
1,500fr.), Cohn (the same), and finally Dol- 
beau and Luys (honourable mention and 
800fr. each). ; 

Most noteworthy among the memoirs for 
which these prizes have been awarded, is M. 


rfected if the impetuous fertility of his |Cohn’s monograph on ‘‘ Embolic Affections,” 
invention would haye suffered him to do less. | a valuable addition to M. Velpean’s paper 





| SCIENCE. 
bee prizes awarded in the physical sec- 


| 


tion of the French Academy at their 
| most important facts lately acquired to medi- 
| cal science, 

M. Pasteur carried off the first Alhumbert | 


public sitting, which we were prevented from 
stating last week, were as follows :— 


The grand prize in this section, for the | 


comparative anatomy of the nervous system 
of fishes, stands over till next year, although 
a memoir, by M.M. Philipeaux and Vulpian, 
has been favourably received.” 

M. Naudin, one of the assistant naturalists 
at the Museum of Natural History, has car- 
ried off the prize offered for the best memoir 
on vegetable hybrids; Dr, Godron, of Nancy, 
being also among those honourably men- 
tioned. The paper by M. Naudin is one of 
high value, containing the results of obser- 
vations made from 1854 to 1861, and is illus- 
trated by. thi plates in quarto of the 
hybrids produced. The conclusions he arrives 
at tend to modify seriously the generally 
received ideas on this subject. Firstly, the 
singular specimens which result from the 
crossing of two different types, instead of 
being sterile, are frequently endowed with 
the faculty of producing seed capabie of grow- 
ing ; of thirty-eight or forty hybrids, obtained 
and described in this memoir; nine or ten 
only are absolutely sterile ; the remainder— 
three-fourths of the whole—having produced 
seed, which have [germinated in the usual 
manner. The fertile hybrids belong to the 
genera Primula, Datura, Nicotiana, Petunia, 
Linaria, Luffa, Coccinia, and Cucumis. This 
conclusion is little in harmony with that 
introduced by Koelreuter, and affirmed by 
Knight, Klotzsch, and others; but that the 
fecundity of these hybrids really is owing to 
their own pollen, and not to that of the two 

rents, so to speak, is evident, from the 
fact that they were kept isolated for a long 
time from the plants from which they were 
produced. 

The second fact adduced by these experi- 


ments is the tendency manifested by the dif- 


ferent hybrids to return to the forms from 
which they were derived, and this without 
any action, except that of their own pollen. 
Of course, if this principle were fully esta- 
blished on a firm basis of observation, several 
of the ideas on this subject, so prevalent 
lately, will require to be much modified. 

An interesting question which suggests it- 
self is the following one: Is the fecundity of 
hybrids connected with the external resem- 
blances of the species which produce them ? 
This M. Naudin generally answers in the 
affirmative, although there are exceptional 
cases, 

Among the Datura, Nicotiana, and Cucu- 


mis, nearly allied species as far as the | 


exterior is concerned, the fecundation is 
difficult and the results sterile; though in 
the case of some species not so nearly allied, 
remarkably fertile hybrids haye been ob- 
tained. - Naudin has also arvived at the 
conch'sion that the cause of sterility is to be 
found in tlic imperfection of the ovule, al- 
though this observation does not seem so well 
supported as the rest, 

e Montyon prize for experimental phy- 


‘siology has been awarded to M. Balbiani 


for his memoir on the sexual relations of 
the infusoria, and to MM. Charveau and 
Marcy for their studies on cardiac circu- 
lation, The researches of M. Balbiani place 
beyond a doubt the fact that the infusoria 
are no exception to the general law in these 
relations, M.de Quatrefages has verified many 


on ‘*Thrombose and Embolic,” laid before 


the Academy some time ago. These newly- 
discovered causes of sudden death—death 
arising /from the choking of the pulmo- 
nary artery by a bloody coagulum or a 
strange body, must take rank among the 


prize for his researches on the organic cor- 


| puscules which exist in the atmosphere, and 
an additional 1,000fr. was proposed for 








another memoir by him, relating to spon- 
taneous generation, a subject he has made 
his own. 

The Alhumbert Prize, for natural science, 
was divided between MM. Le Reboullet and 
Dareste. The subject of the prize was an 
experimental study of the modifications of 
the development of vertebrates by exterior 
agencies. 

M. Reboullet, after twenty-four different 
experiments on more than 200,000 eggs, 
admits that it is not proved that monstrosities 
in general, and double ones in particular, 
are occasioned by exterior influences. 

The Bréant Prize has been awarded to M. 
Barrallier for his researches on the non- 
identity of typhus and typhoide fever. 

Our countryman, Professor Graham, has, 
we are glad to see, carried off the Jecker 
prize for his discovery of dialysis, a new 
msthod of analysis we mentioned last week. 

While, last of all, M. Cap has been awarded 
the Barbier prize for his researches on 
Glycerine. . 

A very curious chemical discovery has 
been made by M. Dissenbacher, a young 
German chemist. By the addition of a small 
quantity of chlorine, or iodine, pure sulphur 
is rendered perfectly soft; and the Paris 
Academy, to whom the experiment was 


exhibited by M. H. Deville, were astonished | 


to see a thin leaf of sulphur thus treated as 
flexible as if made of wax. ‘This unantici- 
pated fact allows us to understand the effects 
of the sulphuration of caoutchouc. 

M. Deville states that if pressed for any 
length of time between the fingers, the sul- 
phur thus modified becomes solid, and, ac- 
quiring a certain hardness, passes to the in- 
soluble state. 

Now that the study of meteorology has 
become so general, the following abstract of a 
paper by Mr. Galton, (read before the Royal 
Society at their last meeting) relative to 
Cyclones will be read with interest. Mr. 








| gical Society. 





and occasional instances of exceedingly well 
marked systems of anti-cyclones. ‘The loci 
of highest and lowest barometer are separated 
in these charts by distances of from 1000 
to 2000 miles, and Mr. Galton concludes that 
whenever these are limited areas of very 
high and very low barometer at distances 
not exceeding the above, a line drawn from 
the former to the latter will be cut in all 
cases by winds coming from the left. 

The last meeting of the Geological Society 
was a highly interesting one, and the asser- 
tion made in Mr. Davidson’s paper, that 
there is not a universal extinction of species 
at the close of the palzeozoic epoch, gave rise 
to much animated discussion, Sir Roderick 
Murchison and Mr. Salter affirming the con- 
trary. It is to be hoped that this moot point 
will become the subject of a searching 
inquiry. 

Some curious cases of ‘‘ mimicry” were 
mentioned at the last meeting of tho Zoolo- 
The Mimeta Boroonensis so 
closely imitates the Tvochidoryhnchus cor- 
nutus in appearance that it is impossible to 
distinguish the living birds. Only when dead 
are they determined to belong to different 
genera. The Mimeta is a feeble bird, and 
the latter a very powerful one. Mr. Wallace, 
who pointed out this fact, considers it a good 
case bearing on the mimicry of colour in 
insects. In the case of birds, the weaker 
always imitate the stronger ones, as the 
cookoos the hawks, the parrots the owls, «Ke. 

Our ideas on ocean streams were rudely 
shaken by Mr. Mann’s paper, read on Mon- 
day last at the Geographical Society. He 
pointed out that a current supposed to set 
one way was actually running in an exactly 
opposite direction at a time he mentions. 
Captain Maury, who was present and ac- 
knowledged that he had not been studying 
such matters lately, stated that when he was at 
Bermuda, on his way to England from South 
Carolina, he met some officers of Her 
Majesty’s Navy who had been on the North 
American station several years, and they 
told him that on the passage from Halifax to 
Bermuda, they found the Gulf Stream actu- 
ally running to the southward and westward, 
and that they observed precisely the same 
condition of the current on their return to 
Halifax. , 

We learn that Mr. Grant, whose interest- 
ing paper on a new route from Pekin to St. 
Petersburg, vid Mongolia, Siberia, and 
Moscow, was read at a recent meeting of the 
same Society, is again on his travels, in- 
quiring further into the complete practi- 
cability of the route, which, if opened, will 
place Pekin within twenty days, instead of 
fifty-five, as at present. We know that the 
news of the treaty of Pekin reached London, 
vid Russia, a long time before it came by the 
ordinary route. If that were the case with 
the present rude means of travelling across 
Northern Asia, notwithstanding that our 
steamers were aided by the telegraph from 
Alexandria, it would appear move than pro- 


_bable that, with the improved roads now 


Galton commences by stating that as a limited | 


area of very low barometer is a locus of light 
ascending currents, which are indraughted 
from all sides in cyclonic spirals, so a similar 
area of very high barometer is a locus of 
dense descending currents, which disperse on 
all sides in anti-cyclonic curves. The curva- 
ture of the cyclone being retrograde in our 
hemisphere, that of the anti-cyclone is direct, 


_owing to the same well-known fundamental 


cause, though acting in a modified manner. 
The area of the cyclone is marked by storm 
and rain; that of the anti-cyclone, by calms 
and fair weather. An anti-cyclone is enabled 
to feed a cyclone without abruptness, for the 
very reason that its curvature has an op- 
posite character; just as a contrary rotation 
on the part of two wheels is a necessary 
condition of their moving in gear or in unison. 

The inspection of simultaneous charts of 
the weather of Europe, extending over 
ninety-three epochs of Hd abe compiled 
and shortly to be published by Mr. Galton, 
shows an almost inyariable deflection of the 
wind currents in the sense mentioned above, 
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being constructed, a greatly accelerated com- 
munication may be established. We wish 
Mr. Grant God-speed. 

Mr. Taylor’s paper, read on Monday last 
at the Institute of British Architects, is 
an important addition to our sanitary science; 
and the latter part of it, relating to the im- 
proved construction of fire-grates and the 
ventilation of apartments, possesses an 
additional interest at the present time in 
connection with M. Morin’s paper on the 
latter subject, presented to the Paris 


' Academy of Science, at their last meeting— 


a paper to which we haye only space to 


allude. 





In M. Taylor’s fire-grate, which differs 
but little in appearance from those in ordinary 
use, only by its having the space under the 
bottom of the grate closed, the smoke, 
after the first combustion of the fuel, is 
allowed to ascend a little way only, when it 
is diverted by the peculiar construction of 
the flue, and made to descend and pass be- 
neath the grate before finally escaping u 
the chimney. The most inflammable an 
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sooty portions are consumed at the bottom | 


of the fire, out of sight, but not wasted, as they 
aid in effecting another of the contrivances 
of this stove, namely, the admission of fresh 


air from a cold air-flue to the back of the | 


fire, and warming it before it enters the 
apartment, by which the ordinary cold 


draughts from doors and windows are pre- | 


yented, and excellent ventilation seeured. 


Another of Mr. Taylor’s sanitary con- | 


trivances is the prevention of the ascent of 
wet from the soil, and its rise up walls and 
through pavements by ‘‘a damp proof 
course,’ which he has patented, formed of 


IIT. That the Foreign Members shall be elected out of | 


the list of Foreign Correspondents. 

It was also resolved that the Meetings of the Society 
shall be held in the Society’s Rooms at Somerset House, 
on and after the Anniversary Meeting next ensuing. 

John Daglish, Esq., Hetton, Durham; Griffith Davies, 
Esq., 17 Clondesley Street, Islington ; John Walter Lea, 
Esq., B.A., The Grange, Shepperton Green, Chertsey ; 
and Henry Michael Jenkins, Esq , Assistant-Secretary 
of the Geological Society, 22, St. George’s Road, London, 
were elected Fellows. 

The folowing communications were read :— 

I. ‘On the Lower Carboniferous Brachiopoda of Nova 
Scotia.’’ By T. Davidson, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

The age of these beds was stated to have been first 


| clearly determined by Sir C. Lyell, and the author, hav- 
| ing mentioned his concurrence in the views of that ge- 


brown stone ware, the valuable qualities of | 


which are recognised in the manufacture of 
glazed pottery for drainage, ete. A course 
of tiles of this material, perforated throughout 
their whole structure, is laid above the ground 
line. The impervious material keeps down 
the damp and the perforations allow air to 
pass throughout the whole thickness of the 
wall, rendering air-bricks superfluous. If 
the floor is to be tiled, the tiles are formed 
with flanges, and each tile rests at one end on 
its own flangs; on the other, on a rebate or 
notch on the top of the flange of the next 
tile, thus securing in combination with the 
damp proof course, a free passage of air 
under the whole floor, Mr. Taylor also 
showed flanged bricks of a very close material 
used for facing bricks, to combine with com- 
mon bricks, or concrete, for the remainder of 
the wall, and drip bands of brown stone- 
ware, calculated to give an agreeable variety 
of colours used as mouldings, ete., and 
more efiectually to keep the walls dry. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ABSTRACTS OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Royat Socrety or Lirerature, January 7, 1863.—The 
Rev. Tuomas HvGao in the Chair, 


Mr. Wright exhibited a number of papyri, belonging 
to Mr. Mayer of Liverpool,—which have been interpreted 
by M. Simonides, and published by him two years since. 
Much doubt haying arisen as to the genuineness of these 
monuments, it was agreed that they should be open to 

miblic inspection and examination at the Socicty’s 
eel 4, St. Martin’s-place, Charing Cross, on the 
following Friday and Saturday, January 9and 10. On 
these occasions, a considerable number of persons 
interested in and well acquainted with early Classical 
MSS. attended and subjected them to a rigorous exami- 
nation. Among these we may specify Sir F. Madden, 
Mr. Bond, the Rev. Canon Cureton, Sir Chafles Nichol- 
son, Bart., Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Mr. Poole, Mr. 
Goodwin, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and Mr. Hamilton, and, 
though no formal decision was come toonthe subject, there 
appeared no doubt upon the minds of any of these gentle- 
men, as to the whole collection so exhibited, being for- 
geries of modern date. It was remarked, especially, that 
there was a striking similarity in the hand-writing of the 
different papyri—that letters of very different dates were 
found in juxtaposition in the same words — that the 
colour of the papyri themselves was wholly unlike that 
nsually met with—and that pieces of papyri, differing in 
texture, had, in some instancés, been joined together to 
make up one MS. Considerable doubt was further ex- 
pressed whether the papyri under view were really those 
originally in Mr. Mayer's Museum, and which M. Simon- 
ides, after having unrolled them, was permitted to take 
away for the purpose of decipherment; a question on 
which it was not possible to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion, as neit!;:r Mr. Mayer nor his librarian could 
speak with certainty as to the contents of his collec- 
tion. It was urged on the part of M. Simonides and 
his friends, that these papyri were portions of collec- 
tions purchased by Mr. Mayer from Mr. Stobarts 
and Mr.’ Sams. On the other hand, other gentlemen 
who had been acquainted with the majority of the MSS. 
in the collections of those gentlemen, before they passed 
into Mr. Mayer's hands, declared that they had no recol- 
lection of the presence of any such papyri among them. Be- 
sides the Mayer Collection, M. Simonides also exhibited 
two rolls of ‘‘ Hieratic Papyri,’’ which were unquestion- 
ably genuine, dnd a celebrated MS..of ‘‘ Uranius,’’ about 
which there has been much contention among the 
scholars of Germany, especially between Messrs. Dindorp 
ahd Lepsius. No decided opinion was expressed by 
those who saw it on this occasion, because the absolute 
certainty of its genuineness can only be set at rest by 
microscopic examination, for which there were no oppor- 
tunities. It may, however, be stated that one of the first 
microscopists in Europe, Professor Ehrenberg, has 
already cecided from his examination, that the pro- 
fessedly ancient uncial writing is in many instances orer, 
mstead of under, the modern Twelfth century writing of 
the rest of this Palimpsest. 

We may regret that the gentlemen who made these 
examinations have not thought fit to put their judgment- 
record in writing ; but those who have had much exp e- 
rience with literary men will not feel surprise that this 
has not been done. 


GsotocicaL, January 7.—Professor A. C. Ramsay, Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. 
Tt was resolved, at a Special General Meeting, held be- 
fore the Ordinary Meeting, 
_I. That the number of Forcien Members be in future 
limited to Forty, instead of Fifty, as heretofore. 
Il. That a Class of Foreign Correspondents be insti- 


tuted, not exceeding Forty in number, 


| species with that given by Sir C. Lye 














ologist on this question, proceeded to point out the affini- 
ties of the entire Carboniferous formation to the Per- 
mian, and observed that many species, especially of Bra- 
chiopoda, are common to both formations. He combatted 
the idea of a universal extinction of species at the close 
of the Paleozoic epoch, on the ground that some Palmo- 
z0i¢c species pass upwards into Mesozoic strata ; and then, 
after remarking upon the vagueness of the term “ spe- 
cies,’’ proceeded to show that science was not yet in a 
condition to enable us to test satisfactorily, by observa- 
tion, the value of Mr. Darwin's theory of descent with 
modification. Mr. Davidson then remarked that the 
Lower Carbcniferous Brachiopoda of Nova Scotia were 
smaller than the same or representative species occur- 
ring in contemporaneots strata in.other parts of the 
world; and he concluded by giving diagnoses of the 
species determined by him, and comparing his list of 

i in his “ Travels 
in North America.” 

IT. * On the Gravels and other superficial Deposits of 
Ludlow, Hereford, and Skipton.’’ By T. Curley, Esq., 
C.E., F.G.8. “ 

In describing some plans and sections taken during 
the progress of drainage-works in Ludlow, Hereford, 
and Skipton, the author pointed out the relations of 
the older rocks to the contiguous gravel deposits; he 
mentioned the existence, near Ludlow, of two kinds of 


gravel, having a difference of level of about one hundred | 


feet, described three terraces of alike nature, about thirty 
or forty feet apart vertically, in the vicinity of Hereford, 
and then noticed the similar deposits near Skipton. Mr. 
Curley considers the majority of these gravel-beds to be 
of lacustrine origin. 


Astronomicit, January 9.—Dr. Lee, the President, in the 
Chair... R. Murray, Esq., Major Walker, A. J. Mel- 
huish, Esq., and H. M. K. Crofton, Esq., were elected 
Fellows. 

The following papers were 1ead. Professor Airy on 
Observations of Saturn made at Poulkowa and Green- 
wich. Mr, Joynson, Observations of Mars. Mr. 
Tebbutt, Observations of a Comet in Australia. The 
Rey. W. R. Dawes, on Observations made with the Elchie 
Eguatorial. Mr. Knott, on the same. 
Note on U Geminoruin. 

Mr. De la Rue exhibited a photograph of the Moon, 
enlarged so as to correspond in size with -Beer and 
Maedler’s map; and Mr. Carrington 
mecting on the Observations of Halley's Comet in early 
times, ad 
GroGRargicaL, Jamaary 12.—Sir R. Murchison, Presi- 

dent, in the Chair. 

Commander Edmund R. Fremantle, r.n,; the Hon. 
Robert H. Meade; Commander Hdwin A, Porcher, R.N.; 


Captain Frederic Sayer; John Osborn Balfour; Wilfred | f 
| Crvit Eneryerns, at 8.—25, Great George-street, West- 


Blunt; William Fuidge; Robert 8S. Gladstone; C., 
Mitchell Grant; Allan Lambert; Duncan G. 
Mac-Donald, c.n.; Alexander Michie; Champion Wetton; 
and George Worms, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. 


He also informed the members that the portrait of Pro- 
fessor Cockerell, by Mr. Boxall, was so far advanced that 
it would, he hoped, soon adorn the walls of the Institute. 
A paper was read by Mr. John Taylor, Architect, on 
Sundry Sanitary Building Arrangements, of which a 
notice is given in our Scientific column, 


ZooLoaicat, January 13.—George Bush, Esq., in the 
Chair. 

Dr. Giinther read papers on four apaeee of snakes, col- 
lected in the Camarom Country by Captain Burton, and 
on the Charrs of our Freshwater Lakes. 

Mr. Wallace contributed a paper on the Ornithology of 
the Island of Booro (near Celebes). 

Mr. J. Y. Johnson, of Madeira, sent descriptions of five 
new species of fishes, taken off that island. 

The receipt of a letter, accompanied by drawings, from 
Captain Spas, the enterprising African traveller, was 
announced to the Meeting. 

The Fruit-Eating Pigeons, from the Samoan Islands, 
now in the Society's Gardens, were described by Dr. 
Sclater. 

A Cochin China hen was exhibited, in which the tissue 
of feathers had been broken up into the condition of silky 
down, as in the silk fowls, reminding one of the curious 
remarks of Roliner, who describes a cross between a 
tortoisé-shell rabbit and a hen, 


Syro-Eerrtimayx, January 13th.—W. H. Black, Esq., 
F.S.A., in the Chair. 

The Rey. John Mills read a paper on @ mannscript 
copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch, exhibited to the 
Meeting. Mr. Mills had remained for some months, in 
1860, with the Samaritans at Nablus, and, being the first 
non-Samaritan allowed to examine the celebrated scroll 
believed by them to be written by Abishna, the great- 

randson of Aaron, he gave a brief description of it. 

he one he exhibited was lent by Amram, the present 


| Samaritan priest, and is one he is now collating with the 
| Hebrew text, as also with the Samaritan, as published 


| tateuch: the reckless assertions 


in Walton’s Polyglot, with the view to its being published, 
it is a MS. of the fourteenth century, copied from the 
original scroll fer the privatq ensfe Taa oih Ben Its‘yvyo 
a priest at Nablus, as stated by the scribe at the end of 


| the MS., whichhas been ever since preserved in the priest’s 


family. 
Mr. Mills dwelt at some length on the peculiar charac- 


teristics of the Samaritan manuscripts of the law, and 


the great accuracy with which they are copied. 
The diacritical signs made use of were described, and, 
having pointed out its various divisions, and discussed 


_ its documentary character, the paper concluded with 


an exposure of Gesenius’s Essay on the Samaritan Pen- 
made by that great 
lanignarenees for the purpose of damaging the character 
of this class of manuscripts, were mentioned, Severa 


| fragments of ancient Samaritan manuscripts were also 
| exhibited to the Meeting. 


Mr, Baxendell, a | 


addressed the | 


Forbes | 


Mr. J, A. Mann, F.R.G.S., then read the first paper, on | 


Ocean Currents on the North-East Coast of South 
America. Its object was to present an account of the 
voyage, in July and August, 1862, of the Monte Cristo, 
from Cayenne, in Guiana, to Paranahiba, in Brazil, in 
which some extraordinary phenomena connected with 
the Guiana current were experienced. The popular idea 
is that this current always runsin a north-west direction, 
at a rate varying from one to four knots per hour; but it 
was found that the current was entirely reversed, running 
at a rate of four and three-quarter knots per hour—a 
circumstance which, if proved, would upset the received 
ideas not only on the subject of this particular current, 
but of the entire ocean streams. The President said he 
had received within the last twenty-four hours an in- 
teresting letter from Dr. Livingstone, which was read to 
the meeting. 

Dr. G. C. Wallich then read a Paper on the question of 
a Survey of the Physical Condition of the Atlantic, preli- 
minary to the laying down of another electric cable con- 





necting Europe with North America. Dr. Wallich began | 


by pointing out that both the amount and kind of infor- 
mation we now possessed regarding the deep-sea bed of 
the Atlantic were altogether inadequate to meet the re- 
quirements of oceanic telegraphy. Referring in proof of 
this to the line of soundings taken by Captain Dayman, 
in 1857, on board Her Majesty’s ship Cyclops, he observed 
that these, though as perfect as circumstances then al- 
lowed, furnished data necessarily incomplete; inasmuch 
as only 41 soundings were taken at depths exceeding 250 


—_———————-—_— 


fathoms, across an area of 1,300 miles of ocean, leaving a | 


méfiin interval of 32 miles between each two soundings, 


Having assigned his reasons for disbeliegving that the | 


entire central basin of the Atlantic is, as many have sup- 
posed, a vast plateau, unbroken by alternations of level 
as great as those existing on land, he observed that in 
the interva!s between the previous measurements of the 
depth of the ocean-bed some of the largest mountain 
ranges might very well be included—a matter obviously 
most important, as bearing upon the safe laying of a | 
telegraphic cable. 
Much discussion followed the reading of this paper, 
and it appeared to be the general impression that, bear- | 
ing in mind the large sum of money that woud be re- 
quired, and the immense difficulties to be overcome, such 
a& survey as that proposed was not justified by the im- | 
portance of the results sought to be obtained. 


Brrtisn Arcuirects, January 12.—The President, W. 
Tite, Esq., M.P., announced the death of M. Auguste 
Caristie, Honourable and Corresponding Member. He 
stated that on New Year’s Day, together with Professors | 
Donaldson and Kerr, he had waited on the late President | 
Professor Cockerell, and presented to him the adress 
from the Institute, and was happy to say that they found 
him well enough to receive, and greatly to appreciate it, | 
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MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY, January 19th, 


MepIcat, at 8,30,—324, George-street, Hanover-square, 

Asrartic, at 3.—5, New Burlington-street. On the Indian 
Astronomical Treatise, the Surya Siddhanta, by Mr. 
Spottiswoode, F.R.S.; on certain Indian dates of in- 
terest and importance, by Professor Goldstiicker, 


TUESDAY, January 20th, 


Royat Iwstirvtrox, at 3.—Albemarle-strect. 
Mechanics—Professor Marshall. 


Animal 


minster. Discussion upon Mr. W. H. Preece’s Paper 

On Railway Telegraphs, and the application of Elec- 

tricity to the signalling and working of Trains. 
STATISTICAL, at 8,—12, St. James’s-square. 
PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53, Berners-street, Oxford-strect. 


ETHNOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar- 
square. On the Nations and Tribes inhabiting British 
Birmah, by Col, Phayre; on the Jews of Aden, bye 
native Jew of Aden. Communicated by Mr. B. H, 
Bronkhorst, 


WEDNESDAY, January 21st. 


MeTEOROLOGICAL, at 7.—25, Great George-strect, West- 
minster, 
Socrsty or Arts, at 8.—John-street, Adelphi. 

On Colonization and Convict Labour in the Hudson's 
Bay Territories. By Mr. A. K. Isbister, 

Gro.ocicat, at 8.—Burlington House. 

1. ‘‘On a Northerly Extension of the Upper Silurian 
Passage-beds to Lindley, Salop.’’ By George E. Roberta, 
Esq., and John Randall, Esq. Communicated by the 
President. 

2. “‘On some Crustacean-tracks from the Old Red 
Sandstone near Ludlow.’’ By George E, Roberts, Esq. 
Communicated by the President. 

3. ‘On the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy, and their 
lace in the History of the Glacial Period,”’ By T. F. 

amieson, Esq., F.G.8. 
Royat Socrety or Lireratcrs, at 8,30.—4, St. Martin's- 
place, Trafalgar-square. 


THURSDAY, January 22nd, 


Roya LIystitvution, at 3,— 
Chemical Affinity. Dr, Frankland. 


Royat, at 8.30.— Burlington House. 

Dr. Hoffmann. Researches on some of the Artificial 
Colouring Matters. II. On the Composition of the blue 
Derivatives of the Tertiary Monamines. 

P, Greiss: On some new Compounds obtained by 
Nitrogen, Substitution, and Alcohols derived therefrom. 


G. Boole: On the Differential Equations of Dynamics 


| a Sequel to a Paper on Simultaneous Differential Equa- 


tions. 


Zoo.oaicaL, at 4.11, Hanover-squ. General Meeting. 


| ANTIQUARIES, at 8.30.—Somerset House, 


FRIDAY, January 23rd. 
Royat Ixstitvtion, Evening meeting at 8.—Professor 
Tyndall on Radiation through the Atmosphere. 
SATURDAY, January 24th. 
Roya Iystrrvurion, at 3,~-Life and Death—Mr. Savory. 
Botayic,—at 3.45. Inner Circle, Regent’s-park, 
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READING AND SPELLING BOOKS 
UNDER THE REVISED CODE. 


T was old Fletcher, we believe, who wished 
he had the making of the ballad poetry 
of a nation, as the most effectual mode of 
training the national mind. But Fletcher 
lived when as yet Bell and Lancaster were 
not: when Temple and Arnold had not in- 
troduced into the middle schools of this 
country those new forms which have trans- 
formed those old educational Bastiles into 
places of rational instruction. The impres- 
sions left by Dr. Birch on ‘‘his young 
friends” at the close of their classical career, 
as to the value and importance of the great 
worthies of antiquity, were, no doubt, pretty 
accurately summed up in the language put 
by Dean Swift into the mouth of the gallant 
Captain of Hamiltons Bawn : 
** Your Navids and Nomers and Blue Turks and stuff : 
By -—— I don't value them this pinch of snuff!” | 
Boys and men tumbled into life from the 
big school and the small, with little help for 
its actual business beyond the lessons of 
hardship and bodily torment they had 
end ; able, certainly, if they had once 
roughed it at a great school, to put up with 
any amount of pain and privation on were 
likely to encounter; but very scantily fur- 
nished in any of those ‘‘’ologies,”’ considered 
as indispensable accomplishments of a gentle- 
man in these days. If they were born 
members of Parliament, or justices of the 
peace and quorum, able to construe a 
— line of Horace or Virgil, or like 

ir Roger, to smile, as if they under- 


stood it, as it fell from the lps of a | 


prime minister or favourite orator, that was | f th 
_ experiment, and the quarter from which it 


enough; the rest was forgotten as useless. 
But if Fletcher had lived to see the extension 
and influence of education in our days, he 
might have modified his wish. He would 
have seen ‘‘ my lords” in plenary possession 
of an authority his utmost ambition never 
contemplated. Against their prose, what 
chance would there have been for Fletcher’s 
eat They speak the word, and pub- 
ishers flood the land; whatever direc- 
tions or hints they give, schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, faithful as heliotropes, obey ; 
and virtually, it rests upon the fiat of half- 
a-dozen mortal men, perhaps even less, 
what shall be the earliest impressions planted 
in the minds of myriads of children of both 
sexes—-impressions never to be lost, perhaps, 
in after-life; connected with the deepest 
springs of their spiritual nature ;—steeped in 
tears and everlasting regret—or fertile, it 
may be, of the purest source of enjoyment, 
the most beneficent means of culture and 
self-improvement. 

The subject is one which all who have 
thought at all upon such subjects will readily 
admit to be of paramount importance. It 
has from time to time occupied the at- 
tention of the Inspectors—now, apparently, 
with greater force than ever, in consequence 
of recent discussions. With all the modern 
appliances and means of education, with all 

e training in normal schools, with all the 
scientific apparatus for turning out infallible 
schoolmasters. and school-methods,—at the 
end (shall we say of twenty years) here again 
are we face to face with the old and original 
difficulty: ‘‘How to make boys and girls 
spell and read correctly ?” 
are still as dull and irksome as ever. * In the 
majority of schools most of the pupils 
are still far below the requisite degree of 
proficiency; in some instances, this first 
elementary stage is as unattainable as ever ; 
and the big and the tiny traveller pant on in 
ever-increasing desperation of surmounting 
its oa height. e fact cannot be con- 
cealed. It cannot be doubted that some 
great fault exists somewhere. Is it the 
teacher ? Is it the method ? Is it the instruc- 
tion book ? Take a turn for half-an-hour in 
any certificated school in town or country. 
The walls are hung with maps and diagrams 
and scientific impedimenta, as accurate and 
numerous as would have satisfied the aspira- 
tions of half the Woolastons or Newtons that 
ever were born. You look round upon the 


benchesand see them filled with brighteyesand 
chubby faces, og up in scarce perceptible 
radations, from t 
just peers above the bench out of a white 
pinafore, to the big boy or girl, the eldest 
scholars ;—brightest they may be in the in- 
spector’s report—certainly not brightest in the 
eyes of the casual observer. Yet in all that 


certificated master and mistress, it is great 
odds if you can find a dozen children 
who can read distinctly, accurately, and 
fluently, the 
that is put before them. 
still greater if they get any real hold of the 
meaning of the words or the general sense of 
the passage they are reading; most of all, 
if they can render the same passage, or any 
part of it, into their own words. Threats 
and blandishments are equally in vain. The 


hopeless ; or, if he attempts it, gives it up 
in disgust, and leaves the schoolmistress in 
hysterics attended by the monitor. 

To the great relief of discomforted inspec- 
tors and fainting schoolmistresses, it has 
occurred to Mr. Gordon, a publisher of Edin- 


pupils, nor yet method are in fault, but the 
ooks themselves. These books, consisting 





of extracts purely didactic, often referring to 
subjects far beyond the ordinary comprehen- 
sion of children, rarely, if ever, appealing to 
their imaginations and feelings, augment 


_ by their repulsiveness the mechanical diffi- 


culty of reading experienced by most chil- 
dren. To Mr. Gordon, consequently, be- 
longs the credit—the greater, we think, 
considering the boldness and novelty of the 


emanates—of giving to the world a series 
of children’s reading books in the shape of 
popular tales. It has appeared to Mr. Gor- 





Reading-lessons | 


don that stories and books of adventures, 


_ which the most dull and wearied child would 


read for himself unbidden, after the irksome 


| lessons of the day, might be made available 


_ for the purpose of teaching the child to read. 


| We have, therefore, from Mr. Gordon’s press, 
| printed in excellent type, with illustrations, 
| the following old and new favourites, em- 
bracing some of the best specimens of fic- 
| tion, adapted to the capacity of children: — 


1. Jack and the Bean Stalk, and other Stories and 
Rhymes, viz. :—Cinderella; or, the Little Glass Slipper. 
Little Red Riding-Hood. The Babes in the Wood. 

2. Tom Thumb, and other Stories and Rhymes, viz. :— 
Little Jack Horner. Puss in Boots. Jack and Jill. Old 
Mother Hubbard. The Old Woman who lived in a Shoe. 
Whittington and his Cat. The Old Woman Tossed up in 
a Basket. Little Bo-Peop. 

3. Jack the Giant Killer, and other Stories and Rhymes, 
viz.:—Ding Dong Bell. Beauty and the Beast. Four- 
and-Twenty Tailors. Henny-Penny. A Man of Words 
and not of Deeds. The Three Bears. I had ao little 
Husband. Simple Simon. Sing a Song of Sixpence. 

4. Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, and other Stories 
and Rhymes, viz.:—Old Mother Goose. The Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood. The Wolf and the Goats. One, 
two; button my shoe. Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son. 
The Wolf and the Fox. The Fox and the Farmer. 

5. Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp. 

6. Sindbad the Sailor, and other Stories and Rhymes, 
viz.:--The Crooked Man. Ride a Cock-Horse. Tom 
Thumb’s Alphabet. The House that Jack Built. The 
Death and Burial of Poor Cock Robin. I saw a Ship a- 
Sailing. 

Robinson Crusoe. With Illustrations, 

The Robins. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

Lame Jervas. By Miss Edgworth. 

To-Morrow. By Miss Edgworth. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

How far such novel school-books and 
rimers as ‘‘ Tom Thumb” and “‘ Jack the Giant 
iller”’ will get over the difficulty, of which 
all complain, remains to be seen. To a very 
young, or a very slow child, the deciphering 
of a page of print, however attractive the 
subject, must ever remain a work of toil. 
The faculties, fully on the stretch to master 
letter after letter, and syllable after syllable, 
have nothing to spare for the meaning. The 
sense wns too slowly and too gradually to 
create emotion or surprise; and without 
these there is no pleasure. It is precisely 
the same as a grown person experiences 
in deciphering a very difficult MS., the sense 
and language of which he does not perfectly 
understand. The broadest comedy, the most 
wig pathos, are lost upon him forthe time. 
ut the main value of such instruction 





books as these consists in the general interest 
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school, with all that apparatus, with its | 


| 
e little nut-head which | out of school-hours, except with a >= 
Vy 





* lesson learnt, is 


they inspire. The 
It is not alluded to 


learned and forgotten. 


whilst such a series as that furnished 
Mr. Gordon is discussed and talked over 
in school and out of school. Better exami- 
nations and analysesarespontaneously formed 
of their contents, than fall within the ability 
of the most enthusiastic inspector. 

And this brings us to notice another 
striking disadvantage in the ordinary 


| reading-books placed in the hands of children ; 


commonest English book | 
The odds are— 


judicious inspector abandons the task as | 


burgh, that after all neither masters nor | 


we mean the impossibility of examining 
from them. Dull and pointless if consisting 
of extracts from narratives, never sufficiently 
full for the reader to get hold of the two 
ends of the story, the only examination 
possible turns upon the words, or wanders 
away on some accidental topic, affording no 
test whatever of the amount of care and 
thoughtfulness expended by the child on its 
lesson. Generally, the examination resolves 
itself into an endeavour on the part of the 
examinant to wring fromi the child the 
substitution of one word for another, rarely its 
exact equivalent, never an improvement. So 
what should bea lesson on the exact meaning 
and value of words, ’is in fact the reverse. By 
degrees the child begins to think all words 
equally good and equally indifferent. Now 
a story furnishes ample means by the con- 
nection of its parts, and the different actions 
of the characters introduced, of testing a 
child’s powers of attention, memory, and 


observation. The heart of the child is 
interested as well asthe head. It has to deal 
with facts within its comprehension, 


and what is still more important, such 
as speak to the conscience and reflection of 
the child. But we cannot afford more space 
for this topic. Mr. Gordon has omitted all 
expressions in these reprints unsuitable to 
young people. We only add that he would 
do well in the earlier series to revise here and 
there a careless expression. This might easily 
be done without injury to the simplicity of 
the language. 

Somewhat similar in design to Mr. Gordon’s 
series are ‘‘ The Standard Series of Elemen- 
tary Reading Books,” and ‘The Shilling 
Entertaining Library ”’ of Messrs. Longman. 
In the former we have ‘The Standard 
Primer,” and ‘‘The First and Second Stan- 
dard Redders.” Mr. Laurie, the editor, 
states in his preface to the Primer :— 


In the compilation of the present Primer an earnest en- 
deavour has been made to keep in view, simultaneously, 
two leading principles. The first of these is, that the be- 
ginner should not be embarrassed with words presenting 
oe or orthographic peculiarities. To the many pecu- 

iarities of this description which occur in our language 
he must be gradually introduced, after the exercise of 
reading is no longer new to him. The second principle 
is, that his lesson should consist solely of such words as 
already form part of his vocabulary, and denote objects, 
feelings, &c., which are within the range of his observa- 
tion and expcrience, 


But whilst Mr. Laurie avoids faults of one 
description he falls into those of another. 
A more barbarous collection of harsh words 
than he has brought together in his earlier 
lessons it is hard to conceive. No organs, 
we are inclined to think, much less those of 
a child, would be sufficient to master them. 
Strangely enough, too, in an elementary 
work, we find such expressions as these :— 
‘** F was a fox who looks.” ‘‘G was a grey- 
hound who.” And what can the writer who 
gives in the A, B, C the first letter of the 
word as significant of the word itself, mean 
by such a line as, ‘‘X isan axe?’ We do 
not know whether Mr. Laurie was possessed 
by the conviction that as this series was 
intended for the poorest schools he ought to 
adapt himself to the capacities of his readers. 
But so itis. There is a boldness and a vul- 
garity in some of the extracts we regret to 
see. ‘‘ The Entertaining Library” contains 
‘‘Gulliver’s Travels” and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 


_ from which all passages have been expunged 





which the editor considers unsuitable to the 
young. With less judgment he has also 
modernized the language and construction. 
A selection of tales, translated from the Ger- 
man, completes the series. 

Messrs. Chambers have also entered the 
same lists with Messrs. Longmans, 


























In their services to education the Chambers 
will hereafter take their rank with Aldus and 
Etiénne of three centuries ago. 

Their educational works range from in- 
structions to nurses in the nursery to edi- 
tions of Greek and Latin classics. 
latest efforts in the cause of education is to 


be found in the ‘‘ Narrative Series of Standard | 


Reading Books, specially adapted to the Re- 
vised Code.” The list contains an infant 
school primer; and these little books, so far 
a3 they have advanced, are marked by that 
good sense, care, and judgment so con- 
spicuous in the educational works of these 
publishers. 

Very different from these elementary tracts 
which have started into existence by the re- 
quirements of the Revised Code are the 
selections of reading and elocution published 
by Messrs. Neilson. We have in this list 
Mr. Bryce’s Readings, from the best authors.” 
The range embraced in Mr. Bryce’s selection 
extends from Shakespeare to Kossuth and 
Gladstone. But we are surprised to see that, 
whilst the editor can find room for Tupper 
and Hogg, and for Lord Macaulay in hia 
double capacity as prose writer and poet, the 
work contains not a single extract from Pope 
or Goldsmith, and only a few very common- 
place lines from Cowper. 

The same publishers have brought out ‘‘A 
Junior Reader,” in two parts, and ‘‘ A Senior 
Reader.” Of them, the first appears to us, 
in the taste exercised in the selection, by far 
the best. We can cordially recommend it to 
our readers. In the other the extracts from 
English writers of admitted excellence is 
much too narrow. In works of this kind it 
is quite necessary that the style as well 
as the matter should be irreproachable. The 
same publisher also gives to the world ‘‘ The 
Word Expositor and Spelling Guide,” by 
George Coutre, M.A., which has no remark- 
able merit. Like Mr. Martin’s ‘First 
English Course,” published by Messrs. Long- 
man, the writer has no very clear conception 
of the due limit of his subject. A grammar 
and spelling book ought not at the same 
time to be an English dictionary and history 
of English literature. 

We cannot conclude these remarks with- 
out a brief notice of ‘The Museum,” a 
quarterly magazine of education and litera- 
ture, of which the Second Volume is now 
before us. Such a journal was much needed 
as a vehicle for the thoughts of the most 
active and philosophical educationists of the 
day. The reviews of current literature are 
marked with great firmness and ability. 
The articles by Canon Robinson, Gustave 
Masson, and the Reverend William Ross 
are especially interesting. The critique on 
‘* Browning’s Poems” is the best we haye 
ever seen on that subject. 


Schools and Colleges; comprising the First 
Six Books and Portions of the Eleventh and 
‘Twelfth Books ; with Notes, an Appendix, and 
Exercises. By J. Topnunter, M.A., F.R.S., 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Co., and London. 1862. 


THE PROPOSITIONS OF THE FIFTH 
BOOK OF EUCLID, PROVED ALGE- 
BRAICALLY: with an Introduction, Notes, 
and Questions. By Grorer Sturton Warp, 
M.A., Mathematical Lecturer in Magdalen Hall, 
and Public Examiner in the University of 
Oxford. Oxford and London: John, Henry & 
James Parker. 1862. 


THE ENUNCIATIONS OF THE PROPOSI- 
TIONS of the FIRST SIX, and of the 
ELEVENTH and TWELFTH BOOKS of 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY: 
with Questions on the Definitions, Postulates, 
Axioms, and Corollaries, Oxford: at the Uni- 
versity Press. 1862. 


M* TODHUNTER has produced a ve 
| useful school-book ; we may even ¢ 
it a very useful book for colleges, considering 
that our colleges, for the most part, content 
themselves with doing school work. 

The text is printed in the mode which aids 
the learner by appealing most strongly to 
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_his eye. The demonstrations of the longer 


propositions are divided into phs, 
| corresponding to the principal A sy 


_in the progress of the argument; and each — 
a | 


| paragraph, or shorter proposition, is agai 
broken up by commencing every distinct 
assertion at the beginning of a line. 


i 


to retain for its own sake, when the 
liarities and merits of Euclid’s mode of proof 
are abandoned, or nothing is retained of that 
mode but the prolixity of its expression. 

The pamphlet which stands third at the 
head of this article will be useful to students 


| in self-examination, and to examiners at the 


to indicate and explain the principal difficul- | 
_ ties which have been noticed in the Elements | 


of Euclid, and to supply the most im- 
portant inferences which can be drawn 
from the propositions. They 

metry exclusively; they 


always studied in special works, and because 
geometry alone presents sufficient matter to 
occupy the attention of early students.” It 
is a paradox, but of pretty general applica- 
tion: the most elementary book need not be 
as full in its explanations as the one next 
above it in order. Beginners necessarily 
depend so much on their teacher, no matter 
what the book is that is put into their hands, 
that the points to aim at are, first, to trace 
a good outline for the teacher, of how much 
he should teach, and how he should teach it; 
secondly, to put the results in such a form 
that, eee explained and understood, they 
may be easiest remembered and prove most 
useful. Self-explaining books are for pupils 
in the next stage of advancement; and, for 
the mature student, we may often con- 
veniently return to the condensed form of 
writing. It is therefore no objection to Mr. 
Todhunter’s notes, even considered as intended 
for the most ordinary school use, that in that 
case they will be found to be rather for the 
pupil through the teacher, than directl 
suited for the perusal of beginners. We 
would make but one suggestion, arising out 


a subject necessary for an accomplished 
mathematician thoroughly to understand, 
yet, since the application of algebra to geo- 
metry, destined never again to be made the 
ordinary instrument of mathematical investi- 
gation. On a subject so circumstanced, few 
students are likely to buy a second book. 
If, in a new edition, Mr. Todhunter will but 
a little extend the notes, preserving the 
brevity of their style, and giving abundant 
references to the numerous special disquisi- 
tions which will be found in any good uni- 
versity or college library—he has given many 
such references already—he may comprise 
information, or the means of information, on 
all that an accomplished mathematician, not 
caring to be merely erudite, need know about 
the subject and its literature; and this, with- 
out sensibly increasing the bulk of his book, 
or impairing its usefulness as a school-book. 
It would only be necessary to mark with 
an asterisk those passages which the teachers 
of junior classes had better exclude from their 
course. 

The Appendix contains a judicious choice of 
propositions, demonstrated at length, and 
selected, ‘‘some for their simplicity, some 
Jor their value as geometrical facts’ (the 
italics are ours), ‘‘and some as being pro- 
blems which may naturally suggest them- 
selves, but of which the solutions are not very 
obvious.” It includes a section on loci. 

The Exercises, or collection of problems 
and theorems proposed for geometrical solu- 
tion, are rendered easier by being grouped in 
sections under the propositions of Euchd on 
which their solution mainly depends. Such 
books as Mr. Todhunter’s will fail of the suc- 
cess which they deserve if they do not im- 
prove our schools up to such a point that, 
fifty years hence, there shall be no longer 
any pretext for calling them college books. 

r. Ward’s object was “ to provide a text- 
book for the use of candidates in the mathe- 
matical final school of this [Oxford] Univer- 
sity, who have the option allowed them of 
applying algebra in the demonstration of the 
Th game tape of the fifth book of Euclid.” 

is work seems proper for its purpose, but 
we question the wisdom of thus mixing the 
old and new. The definitions and enuncia- 
tions of the fifth book form a clumsy apparatus 
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A ae | cannot be noticed till the following week |, 
duce developments involving arithmetic and | 


algebra, because these latter subjects are | 


of the peculiar nature of Euclid’s geometry, | 





° } ° o28 
The notes, the author says, ‘‘are intended | universities or elsewhere. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


[ Publications rtctlced later than five p.m, on Wednesday, 


—~ > 
EDUCATIONAL. 


A Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Lari- 
guages. By Leon Contanseau, &c., &c. 18mo. 5s. 
M. Contanseau is already favourably known in Eng- 

land by his élementary works on the lan and 

literature of France, and by his ‘‘ Practical nch Dic- 
tionary,” which latter Work is no in use in most of our 
collegts and schools. The presént Voltimie is an abridg- 
ment of thé larger dietionttry, and being of 4 stiiall and 
convenient size, arid weinted in a type which is singtt- 
larly clear and legible, it ie likély to beconie widely 
popular, In the arrangement of thie formier dictionary 
there was much that was an inipfcvemenit for schoo 
purposes upon any similar work that had preceded it, 
and the additions it embraced, more especislly those of 
the prepositions required by certain verbs and adjectives, 
the principal tenses of the irregular verbs; an whore 
words have various significations in one language, the 
plain directions by which the student is enabled to 
choose the word, which in the other is its exact equiva- 
lent, render it exceedingly well adapted for those who 
are learning French without assistance. These charac- 
teristic features are all maintained in the present volume ; 
but we think that in ontitting as valueless words which 
are not ‘‘met with in authors usually read,’’ the author 
has been less judicious. We could point to words which, 
though not heard in ordinary conversation, arte met with 
in authors generally read, and even used as standard 
educational works, which yet do not appear in the 
present volume. Milton is an author im point. His 


works are read at most of our public schools, and we 
, which is used both by 





' 
think that such words as bos 
Milton and by Tennyson, and bourne, which is employed 
| by Milton and Shakespere, and by the latter in one of 
his best known and most frequently quoted lines, and 
other similar words we could quote, should be included 
| in a dictionary which givés French words much more 
| nearly obsolete than either of those we have noted. This 
| fault, however, this work shares with all {ts promootaers, 
| and it is upon the whole the most comprehensive, as it 
_ is assuredly the most lucid, of our French pocket dic- 
| tionaries. 
| Laun (Henri Van, French Master at Cheltenham Col- 
lege). Le cours Graduées de Traduction et de Lecture: 
or, Graduated Lessons in Translation and Reading, 
With Biographical Sketches, Annotations on History, 
| Geography. Synonyrhs, ind Style; and a Dictionary 
of Words and idioms. Post$vo: pp. ¥i—475. Triibner, 
Le Brun (L.). Materials for Translating from English 
into French; being a Short Essay ot Translation, 
followed by a Graduated Selection in Prose tind Vérsd 
from the best English Authors, Pp. xvi—204. Feap, 8¥0; 
Triibner. ‘ ' ; 5a 
Apel (H.). Prose Specimens for Translation into Ger- 
inan. With Copious Vocabularies and Explanations, 
Feap. 8vo, pp. vili—246. Triibner . oo 
The first of these three volumes, of what used to be 
called ‘‘ elegant extracts,’’ consists of a well-chosen selec- 
tion of passages from French authors, chronologically 
arranged. The re embraced is not large, extending 
from the time of Voltaire to that of Victor Hugo. The 
selections are, however, sufficiently lengthy to give a 
fair idea of the author whom they illustrate, and are 
accompanied by brief biographical and critical observa- 
tions. The only noticeable distinction between the 
extracts contained in the work of M. Le Brun and those 
— in that of Herr Apel consista in the fact that the 


rst are taken exclusively from the works of En a 
e 


authors, as Macaulay, Dickens, Cowper, &c.; an 
latter from translations of those of German writers, as 
Lessing, Gessner, and others. The latter work has the 
advantage that the student will have the constant oppor- 
tunity of contrasting his own versions with the original. 


Perrin’s French Fables, with a Vocabulary. New Ed. 
revised and corrected by L. Stiévenard. 12mo. pp. 
viii—156. Tegg. , 

A new edition of an old French school text-book which 
is not likely to be soon superseded. 

Williams (T. 8.) and Jules Lafont. French and English 
Commercial Correspondence. Feap. 8vo. pp. xix—319, 

Williams & Norgate. 48. 6d, 

Williams (T. 8.) and Carl Cruse. German and English 
Commercial Correspondence. Feap, 8vo. pp.xix—319, 

Williams & Norgate, 4s. 6d. 
The idea of combining for the advantage of the scholara 

in our middle class commercial schools, a knowledge of 

the ordinary forms of business letters, with the aoquisi- 
tion of a foreign language, is ingenious, and to a certain 
extent novel. The two works above noted, which are in 
substance identical, will, we presume, be followed by 
others in Spanish, Italian, and the various other lan- 
guages, the acquisition of which the increasing facilities 
and requirements of our shipping trade render yearly 
more necessary to boys intended for mercantile employ- 
ments. These letters embrace a wide range of subjecis, 
and though a trifle more constrained and less concise 
than actual trade correspondence, are calculated to afford 

a fund of information which cannot fail to be useful to 

those for whose special use they are intended. 

Ahn (Dr. F.) A Concise Grammar of the Dutch Lan- 
guage. With — from ao a me in 

y. Feap. 8vo. pp. vili—166. 
roguechemes) ais ' PP: v" Trilbuer. Se. Od. 

Ahn (Franz, Ph. Dr.) Manual of French Conversation for 
the ‘se of Schools and Travellers. Feap. 8vo. pp- 
(i  nutsimnar has 2g teen 6 Goptenhan to 
A Dute S g desideratum, 

only for the use of the philologist, but for that of the 
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merchant. The former sees in Dutch the most important 
S the lower Teutonic dialects, and a language indred 

th our own; the latter finds that its use is indispensable 
in order to communicate with Japan, the latest disco- 
vered and already not the least important among the 
outlets which our superabundant powers of production 
have rendered necessary to prevent stagnation of our 
commercial life. The fact that Holland amodern 
literature of great value and originality, has only been 
recently recognised in the English literary world, and 
this Grammar comes, therefore, at a most opportune mo- 
ment. The pretensions put forward in its modest preface 
are more than borne out by the work itself. The French 
manual is a small volume, well adapted for those for 
whose special use it is intended. 


Roby (Henry John, M.A., &c.) An Elementary Latin 
Grammar. 18mo. " " Maemillan, 2s. 6d. 
This unpretending little volume is likely to take a high 

rank among Elementary Latin Grammars. It is the pro- 

duction of a man who, in addition to eminent classical 
attainments possesses the gift, unfortunately only too 
rare among scholars, of a power of systematic arrange- 
ment and methodical progression. There is nothing in it 
that is superfluous, and much tact is shown in the admi- 
rable simplicity and clearnoss of the rules. The author 
throughout acknowledges his obligations to the Grammar 
of Madvig, of which he has made constant use, but the 
arrangement is entirely his own. He apologises in the 
preface for the difficulty of his treatment of the subjunc- 
tive mood, justifying it on the ground of the utter ineffi- 
cacy of most of the rules intended to explain its use. 

This apology, however, appears to us unnecessary, as 

there is nothing in this portion of his book which would 

lead an average school boy out of his depths. The ap- 
| Seg contain much valuable information upon the 

man coins, modes of expressing dates, terminations of 
derivatives, and other similar subjects which he has 
carefully gleaned from the works of Madvig, Kennedy, 
and Donaldson. We think this Grammar likely to be ex- 
tensively used. 

Volpe (Girolamo, Italian Master at Eton College) An 
Italian Grammar, for the use of Eton. 12mo., pp. viii 
—232. London: Triibner § Co, 
**It has been hitherto a difficult task for an English 

student to acquire a knowledge of Italian, except through 
the medium of French, or by the peculiar and somewhat 
wearisome system of Ollendorif. The present grammar 
is conceived throughout in a philosophical spirit. Its 
rules are clear, concise, and intelligible, and the 
portion of it devoted to an illustration of the Latin 
affinities is of very considerable value. The observations 
upon the distinctions of gender, and upon the different 
sounds aperte e chiuse of?the vowels e and 0, are clear and 
intelligible. 

N ’s Family Maps. The World, in Two Maps. 

alestine, One Map. Nelson, 

Nelson’s School Maps. England, Scotland, Ireland, 

alestine, &c. Nelson, 
“The above maps are arranged on a principle of 
division into squares of certain extent, as of ten miles in 
the Family Maps, and of one hundred miles in the School 
ps; so that the scholar may, by a simple glance, give 
an approximate guess at the distances between any given 
points. The family maps are substantially mounted on 
canvas, and the whole are got up with considerable care 
and some taste. 


Outlines of Bible Geography, Physical and Political. 
_ By the Rey. W. G. Blaikie, M.A. London: Nelson. 
**A little volume, the purport of which is sufficiently 
explained by its title. It is illustrated by a Map of the 
(earseys of the Israelites, and others of ‘‘The Bible 
,’ and of ‘Jerusalem and its Environs.”’ 
Solutions of Questions in Arithmetic by First Principles. 
By Walter McLeod, F.R.C.S., &c. Longman. 
First Book of Arithmetic. Nelson’s School Series. 


Second Book of Arithmetic, Part I. Nelson’s School 


Series. ° ° ° : ‘ ls. 6d, 
Treatise on Logarithms. By the Rey. John Hunter. 
18mo. London: Longman. : ‘ ls, 


Key to the above. 

With the exception of the first, the above volumes are 
all portions of school series, and are simply valuable as 
containing condensed information in a cheap and avail- 
able form. Mr. McLeod’s “ Solutions’’ is a work of 
somewhat higher pretensions, though intended for ele- 
mentary instruction, and professes to clear away a use- 
less mass of matter, which, intended as an assistance to 
the student, he believes to be, in fact, an encumbrance. 
His m , Which entirely dispenses with rules, has 
obtained considerable vogue in France and Switzerland, 
and has already attracted some observation in this 
country. 

Procter (Francis, M.A., Vicar of Wilton, Norfolk) An 
Elementary History of the Book of Common Prayer. 
18mo. Macmillan. . . ‘ . 2s. 6d. 
“A valuable abridgment for popular use of the much 

more comprehensive ‘ History of the Book of .Common 

Prayer,’ with which the author's name has long been 

favourably associated.’’ 


Unwin (W. 1, M.A.) The Primary School. First 
Part, sohioo! Management. Cr. 8vo. pp. xx—74. 
Longman. ; . 2s 


“This volume is the production of a staunch advocate 


of voluntary as to state education. Its author is 
the oe of Homerton College, the training institn- 
tion the Congregational Board of Education. The 


preface, which rakes up all the familiar arguments 
pe amet a v faers of state education, eitber religious or 
» and makes al care of the dangers of centra- 
pre Mogae we bear of the opponents of national 
is of less ue than the subsequent contents 
ar yosgwe these ~~ some — information 
valuable te ews regard to the arrangement 
managem of a school-room, the forms of the 

, and apparatus of the playground. 
Demosthenis (Midias). With English Notes. For the 
= of Schools, Post 8vyo. Johnson (Cambridge) ; 


Frost (Percival, Rev, M.A.), and Wolstenhoime (Joseph, - 
Rev. M.A). : 


.). .A, Treatise On Solid Geometry. 8vo. 
Pp: + Maentllan : : ; 18s 
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Graham (G. F.) English Synonyms Classified and 
Explained, with practical Exercises. Designed for 
Schools and Private Tuition. Fourth Ed., feap. 8vo., 
pp. 425. Longman . . . . 6s, 


HISTORY. 


Kinglake (Alexander William) The Invasion of the | 


Crimea; its Origin, and an Account of its wd oy 
down to thé Death of Lord Raglan. With Plans. Vols. 
I. &Il. 8vo., pp. xlv—1l044, lackwoods, v 922 
The whole of Mr. Kinglake’s first volume (pp. 519) is 

occupied with preliminary matter, and concludes with 

the breaking out ofthe War. The second (pp. 526) only 
terminates the story of the Battle of the Alma. A review 


of this important work will, we trust, appear in the next | 


number of Tux Reaver. In the meanwhile, the follow- 
ing passages may be extracted from the Preface, or 
introductory chapter, entitled, ‘‘The Sources of the 
Narrative :’’— 


** In 1856 Lady Raglan placed in my hands the whole | 


mass of the papers which Lord Raglan had with him at 
the time of his death, 
request that I would cause to be published a letter which 
her husband addressed to her a few days before his 
death. All else she left to me. Time passed, and no 
history founded upon these papers was given to the 
world. Timeé still — away, and it chanced to me to 
hear that people who longed for the dispersion of what 
they believed to be falsehoods were striving to impart 
to Lady Raglan the not unnatural impatience which all 
this delay had provoked. But, with a singleness of pur- 
pose, and a strength of will which remind one of the 
great soldier who was her father’s brother, she answered 
that the papers having been once placed under my con- 
trol, she would not disturb me with expressions of impa- 
tience, nor suffer any one else to do so with her assent. 
.... If these volumes are late, the whole blame rests 
with me. If they are reaching the light too soon, the 
fault is still mine. apie 

**So methodical was Lord Raglan, and so well was he 
served by Colonel Steele, his military secretary, that all 
this mass of authentic matter lies ranged in perfect order. 
The strategic plans of the much-contriving Emperor— 
still carrying the odour of the Havannahs which aid the 
ingenuity of the Tuileries—are ranged with all due care, 
and can be got atin afew moments; but not less care- 
fully ranged, and equally easy to find, is (sic) the rival 
scheme of the enthusiastic nosologist, who advised that 
the Russians should be destroyed by the action of mala- 
ria, and the elaborate proposal of the English general, 
who submitted a plan for taking Sebastopol with bows 
and arrows. 

“I do not recollect that to any one man in this country 
T have ever expressed any wish for the information which 
he might be able to give me, without receiving at once 
what I believe to be a full and honest disclosure of all he 
could tell me on the subject. This facility embarrassed 
me, for I never could find that there was any limit to my 
power of getting at what was known in this country. I 
do not remember that any one of these public men has 
ever said to me, that there was anything which, for the 
honour of our arms, or for the credit of the nation, it 
would be well to keep concealed. Every man has taken 
it for granted that what is best for the repute of England 
is, the truth. 

**T have received a most courteous, clear, and abundant 
answer to every inquiry which I have ventured to ad- 
dress to any French commander. ; I thought it 
right to apprise the authorities of the French War 
Department that, if they desired it, the journals of 
their divisions, and any other unpublished papers in 
their War-Office which they might be pleased to show, 
would be looked over by a gifted friend of mine, now a 
Member of the House of Commons, who had kindly 
offered to undertake this task for me. »The French 
authorities did not avail themselves of my offer, but any 
obscurity which might otherwise have resulted from this 
concealment has been effectually dispersed by the infor- 
mation I afterwards obtained from Russian sources.’’ 

A work produced under such circumstances by the 
author of ‘‘Eothen,’’ cannot fail to be valuable and 
interesting. It may, however, be a question, even for 
those who have least relish or respect for the despotism 
of the Second French Empire, whether the story of the 
“Invasion of the Crimea’’ should have been taken 
advantage of to thrust in a chapter of upwards of 100 
pages on Louis Napoleon and the coup d’ état of December, 
1851. There are limits between history and a political 
pamphlet, which Mr. Kinglake seems in this instance to 

ve forgotten. 


POETRY. 


Poems: an Offering to Lancashire. Printed and Pub- 
lished for the Art Exhibition, for the Relief of Distress 
in the Cotton Districts. London: Emily Faithfull, 
Printer and Publisher in ordinary to Her Majesty, 
Victoria Press, 1863. Post 8vo., pp. 62. . Bs. 6d, 


Miss Craig, the editress of this graceful little volume, 
tells us that ‘‘ Miss Faithfull undertook to print and pub- 
lish a thousand copies free of expense, the compositors of 
the Victoria Press volunteering their services, and Messrs. 
Richard Herring & Co. furnishing the paper gratuitously.”’ 
It happens very seldom that a collection of poems by 
fourteen different authors (Miss Taylor, Miss Rossetti, 
V., E. E. M., Mr. George Macdonald, Mr. D. G. Rossetti, 
Mr. W. B. Scott, Mr. Allingham, Miss Parkes, Mrs. 
Howitt, Mr. C. B. Cayley, Miss Craig, Mr. M. Milnes, 
Mr. Locker) can be opened, in which there is not one 
which does not bear marks of at least decided talent ; 
Such is the case with the “Offering to Lancashire.”’ 
Miss Rossetti’s ‘‘ Royal Princess”’ is fee the piece 
which takes hold most powerfully of the reader; but its 
ruggedness of metre is most painful, and renders it quite 
impossible to re-read. 


is sometimes incredible. The ‘‘ Three Horses’’ of Mr. 

Macdonald, take the piece allinall, may be cited 
as the finest specimen of men’s poe in the book— 
though Mr. Allingham’s short piece is in his best manner, 
and Mr. Locker's ‘‘ Jester’s Plea’ is very charming. 
But the editress herself quite bears away the palm from 
all her compeers in the piece entitled ‘‘ Brothers,’’ 
which, without the fiashes of genius of Miss Rossetti, yet 
works out its own purpose with a careful self-mastery 
which raises it to a really high rank amongst contempo- 

oO 


poetry. No f day could havo written 
aagthing better, in its way, than this :— 
“He took the Pilgrim's Pro § to thé hills, 
ed eiiie Hicks ran about, 


Eahgteted ad ecu nc th pot oa 


| 78 


Mr. W. B. Scott is another writer | 


of real power, whore disdain of or insensibility to metre | The first is an epitome of Indian history from 1848 to 





Having done this, she made it her | 








With bread with which to feed the ravenous babe, 
Who cried because he might not eat the book, 
Stayed all day long abroad among the hills : 

The hills to him were meanings of the book. 

He saw the sunset redden on the rocks, 

And climbing to a point where he could watch 
The sun sink on the plain, before him lay 

The deep dark river in a belt of cloud, 

While the great glory of the golden towers . 
Of the celestial city rose beyond.” 


_ Miss Craig’s piece alone would make the book worth 
its price—let alone its object. 


TRAVELS. 


St. John (Spenser, F.R.G.S., F.E.S.) Life in the Forests 
of the Far East ; or, Travels in Northern Borneo. By 
Spenser St. John. With numerous illustrations. 2 

Vols. 


Second Ed. revised. 8vo. pp. xxvii—830. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. ° ° ‘ ° 


32s, 
FICTION. 


Thalatta; or, the Great Commoner. A Political Ro- 
mance, Pp. 371. London. Parker, Son & Bourn, 
Political fiction,—that is the fiction which is inspired by - 

the spirit of political party, must be content with the ad- 

miration of those in whose interest it is written. The 
romance of ‘“‘ Thalatta’’ has evidently been written with 

a higher ambition, and is meant to carry an interest be- 

yond and above any it can derive from its politics—and 

so it will to a certain class of readers, who, relishing what 
is fast and flashy, will pronounce it to be an effort of 
genius, Others, however, will take a soberer view of it, 
and will, very likely, rate the author lower than he evi- 
dently rates himself. They will regard it as being stilted 
and pretentious; and it must be admitted that the way in 
which the writer deals with certain questions, as well as 
the affectedness of his head-lines, in some measure war- 
rant such a conclusion—*‘ Hesperus,’ ‘‘ Vere novo,’’ 

** Apollo’s lyre,’ with many other phrases of little mean- 

ing when connected with the chapters in his book, which 

they head. The writer is particularly. great in high so- 
ciety, but the tone of our upper classes cannot be quite 
so vulgar as that adopted sometimes by this writer when 
pleading for Norman blood. ** Lofty moralists,’”? he 
says, “‘with an air of general dilapidation, are to be 
found here and there, no doubt, who denounce what they 
call the ‘silver fork school’ of literature. If you cha 
them alittle, and assure them that your friend De Morvil, 
or Jack the Giant Killer, or St. George, of Cappadocia, cr 
the Dragon, had Norman blood in his veins, or if you 
happen to know a man whose name is not basely ple- 
beian, you are assaulted by a vicious whelp like Brown, 
or & mangy cur like Jones, or an unlicked cub like Ro- 
binson. But these stern Mentors, happily remain in the 
minority, and their professional slang has not yet come 
into fashion, For my part I own that I prefer a silver 
fork any day to one formed of the baser metals. The 
silver fork school snobs repeat the phrase, but an au- 
thentic ‘flunkey,’—a ‘flunkey’ morally and socially, 
must have been its inventor.” So much for silver forks 
and Norman blood. There is much more of the same 
kind of ‘smart writing in ‘‘ Thalatta,’’ and the comings 
and goings of several very respectable people are de- 
scribed with a certain kind of offensive smartness. But 
as this sort of thing has its admirers, the author of ‘‘ Tha- 
latta’’ will, no doubt, find an audience that will be 
pleased with the perusal of his book. When it appeared 
in the pages of ‘‘ Fraser’ it was regarded by many as 
interesting; possibly the monthly intervals helped its 
admirers to relish it. Taken altogether it is rather too 
strong to be pleasant. 


Balfour (Mrs. C. L.) Cousin Bessie: a Story of Youthful 
Karnestness, Cr. 8vo. pp. viii—88. S. W. Partridge. 1s. 


Brewer (William, M.D.) Beatrice Sforza; or, The Pro- 
gress of Truth. Three Vols. Post 8vo., pp. 914, Hurst 
Blackett. ° ° ‘ 31s, 6d. 

Brierley (Benjamin). Tales and Sketches of Lancashire 
Life. Ypart lV. a 8vo, sd. pp. 128. John Heywood 
(Manchester) . ‘ ls, 

Brock (Mrs. Carey.) The Rectory and the Manor. A 
Tale. With Frontispiece. Fourth thousand. Feap. 
8vo., pp. 400, Seeleys. ‘ ‘ . - 58, 


Edgar (J. G.) Danes, Saxons, and Normans; or, Stories 
of our Ancestors. Illustrated. 8vo., pp. xxii—249, 
Beeton. ® . : ‘ ‘ 7s. 6d. 

Ford (Michael) Sephas; or, Cloudy Skies. A Story. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo., pp. 698, Saunders, Otley, & Co. 21s. 

Grant (James) Dick Rodney; or, The Adventures of an 
Eton Boy. Illustrated. New Ed. Feap. 8vo. pp. vii-436. 
Routledge. é ‘ 5s. 


Le Fanu (J. Sheridan) The House by the Chargers 
, 8. 6d, 


3 Vols. Post 8vo. pp. 940. Tinsley. 
Miller (Hugh) Tales and Sketches. Edited with a 
Pdcs, by Mrs. Miller. Post 8vo. pp. 13-374. — 


(Edinburgh) Hamilton, ‘ 
Minnie’s Birthday, and other Stories for Children. By 
Marietta. With 4 Illustrations by Cuthbert Bede. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. 81. Masters. ‘ ‘ - 
Harriet Beecher) Uncle Tom’s Cabin; a Tale of 

"Te eeeee the lowig. With a Preface by the Earl of 
Carlisle. With Engravings. New Ed. Post 8vo. pp. 
16-480, Routledge. , : ° 3e. 6d. 


PERIODICALS AND ANNUALS. 
The Edinburgh Review (January). Longman, 6s. 


Most noteworthy iu this number are the articles on 
‘** India under Lord Dalhousie,’’ the ‘‘ Diary of Friedrich 
von Gentz,” and ‘‘ Contributions to the Life of Rubens.”’ 


1856, and particularly traces the increase of, and the 
confidence placed in, the native Indian army up to the 
eve of the ogee and quotes Sir Charles Napier against 
himself, in his often-quoted saying that ‘“‘ Mutiny with 
the Sepoys is the most formidable danger menacing our 
Indian Empire,’’ to show that he nevertheless fully 
shared in that confidence. ; 

Tho “‘ Diary of Friedrich yon Gentz’’ is a sentimental 
outpouring, after the manner of Werther, of the inner- 
most, and sometimes most wicked, thoughts of a mat, 
in the highest political ition, in public life upright 
and patriotic, in private life utterly profli and detest- 
able, a uae medley of probity and y. The 
review is 


worth , as a the 
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The review of ‘‘Les Misérables’”’ fails altogether to 
convey the least idea of the merit and power of the 
books, and contents itself with captious criticisms on 
certain alleged errors in the social economy and struc- 
ture of the story. 


“The Campaign of 1815” contains an account of the | 


strategic principles of the Waterloo Campaign, which 
way each army did march and might have marched, 
with what actual and possible results. There is some 
interesting information about what the Duke's informa- 
tion and intentions were on the eve of the battle of 
Waterloo, which, as far as we know, has not been before 
published. 

The article on ‘‘ Public Affairs” is not very interest- 
ing. We could have wished for some information on 
the ‘‘ Alabama ’’ question, but it is barely alluded to. 


The Quarterly Review January. John Murray. 68. 

This number is of average merit, and calls for little 
comment. Its Toryism is more conspicuous than might 
be expected from the established Tory Review, as Tory- 
ism now exists. For instance, the review of Christopher 
North’s Memoirs begins by giving as a reason (amongst 
others) why the authoress should have abstained from 
undertaking the work, that she is (p. 208) ‘‘ the wife of a 
gentleman, who being the scion of a Whig family, has, 
in a place where party feeling always runs high, from 
his youth upwards, breathed an atmosphere of Whig- 
gery,”’ so that “in writing the life of a Tory father’’ she 


must ‘‘look at the subject from first to last, through a | 


false medium.”’ ‘ 
There is a good article on the Ticket-of-leave system. 


People have been not unreasonably excited by the in- 
creased chance of being knocked down in the streets of 
London; but it appears that there is no real increase of 
crime, that no legislation is required, and that the simple 
remedy is to adopt instead of the English system, the 
system which has been carried out in Ireland with the 
most complete success. The Edinburgh, and Westminster, 
have each an article on the same subject, and their re- 
spective readers will probably arrive at the same con- 
clusion. 

A short article on “The Stanhope Miscellanies’’ is 
amusing. There are, besides the above, articles on 
‘‘Peru,’”’ *‘ Institutes for Working Men,”’ ‘‘ Constitutional 
Government in Russia,’ the ‘‘ New Testament,” and an 
opposition article, entitled ‘‘ Four Years of a Reforming 
Administration.”’ 

Leisure Hour. 1862. Qto. Religious Tract Society. 
Good Words. 1862. Qto. ‘ London: Strahan. 

These are two excellent publications, which we believe 
circulate very largely throughout the country. For 
some time back the growth of cheap religious literature 
has been very rapid, and this, to a considerable extent, 
is owing to the excellent character of such publications 
as Leisure Hour and Good Words. We need not mention 
that some of the best known men of the day contribute to 
Good Words, and, from the excellence of its contents, we 
suspect that Leisure Hour is also favoured with contribu- 
tions from persons of unquestionable ability. Those who 
at one time viewed cheap literature with disfavour, if 
they would look carefully through the pages of these 
very popular periodicals, would see that much of the 
recent growth of our cheap periodicals is purifying and 
elevating in its character; and of some hundreds of those 
periodicals which are thrown out upon the public quar- 
terly, monthly, and weekly, there are few, if any, that so 
ably and successfully aim at the religious improvement 
of the public as the two here noticed. It may be added 
that they are well illustrated, particularly Good Words, 
which reaches occasionally a very high degree of 
excellence. 


Thom (Alexander). Thom’s Irish Almanac and Official 
Directory of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the Year 1863. pp. 1734. Dublin. 

This is a remarkably well arranged work, and full of 
that sort of information usually looked for but not always 
found in such compilations, and well deserves the repu- 
tation which it has sustained since it was fiest published. 
Church and State Review. Edited by the Venerable 

Archdeacon Denison. Vol. I. Fol. Saunders, Otley, 

& Co. ° : ° . 9a. 
Clergy List for 1863. 8vo. pp. 876. Coz. . 10s. 
Laxton’s Builder’s Price Book for 1863. Forty-third 

Ed, Feap. 8vo. pp. xi—224, Simpkin, . 4. 
Royal Blue Book. Fashionable Directory, and Parlia- 

mentary Guide. Containing the Town and Country 

Residences of the Nobility and Gentry, with a Local 

Arrangement, in Conformity with the Postal Districts, 

of the Squares, Streets, Inns of Court, &c., to assist in 

Visiting and Canvassing, &c., &c. 1863. 12mo. bd. 

pp. xliv—llll. Gardiner & Son. . ‘ 5s. 


Taylor (George) Tithe Table, showing the Value of 


Tithe Rent Charges for the Year 1863. To which is 
added, another Table, showing the extent of the yearly 
fluctuation in the prices of wheat, barley, ond oats, 
since 1835. 8vo.sd. pp. 77. Shaw & Sons. . ls. 


Union Review (The). A Magazine of Catholic Literature 
an ° 


» No. Vol. I. January, 1863. 8vo, ds. 
Hayes - . . . . 28. 
ART. 

Turner's Liber Studiorum. Photographed by C. C. 

rtalacci. In Four Parts. Part I. oblg. sd. Ho- 

garth, . . . . . 31s, 6d. 
SCIENCE. 

Bailey (Samuel). Letters on the Philosophy of the Hu- 

man . Third Series. 8vo. pp. vii—269. Long- 

man, ‘ , » 82. 6d. 


Bees, Silkworms, and Inhabitants of the Aquarium. 
With 29 Engravings. AJso, a Chapter on Ferns (Illus- 
trated). Cr, 8yo. sewed. pp. 96. Bickers 4 Bush. 1s. 


(Josiah, A.M.) The Lunar World, its 

Scenery, Motions, &e. Considered with a view to de- 
sign. A Now Edition. With Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 
pp. xvi~138. Black (Edinburgh). ; - Bs. 6d, 
Huxley (Professor, F.R.S.) On our Knowledgo of the 
Causes of the Phenomena of Organic Nature. Cr. 8vo. 
pp. 157. Hardwicke. 2s. 6d. 


Is Goold Antagonistic to Scripture? or a Word for 
Oid-lachionod Book, With a Map of the Bastern 
of Norfolk, &c. To which i> sader 
” 





Shea (John, M.D.) A Manual of Animal Physiology, for 
the use of Non-Medical Students; with an Appendix of 
Questions from various Examination Papers, including 
those for the B.A. London for the last Ten Years. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. xv—240. Churchill & Sons, . 5s, 6d 


ENGINEERING. 


Rankine (William John Macquorn). A Manual of Civil 
Engineering. With numerous Diagrams. Second 
Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. pp. xvi—783. Griffin. 16s. 

Campion (Francis, C.E.) A Practical Treatise on Me- 
chanical Engineering, comprising metallurgy, mould- 
ing, casting, forging, tools, workshop machinery, me- 
chanical manipulation, manufacture of the steam- 
engine, &c. &c. Illustrated with 28 plates of boilers, 
steam-engines, workshop machinery, &c., and 91 wood 


278. 


and Iron Ores. 8vo. pp. xii—248. Atchley. 


MEDICAL, 


Lee (Henry, F.R.C.S.) Lectures ou Syphilitic and Vac- 
cino-Syphilitic Inoculations : their Prevention, Diagno- 
sis, and Treatment. Illustrated by Coloured Plates. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. 335. Churchill ¢ Sons. 102, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LITERARY INVESTMENTS. 


C. MITCHELL, & CO., Agents for the Sale and Transfer of News- 





| paper Property, have for Disposal several Provincial Newspaper 


Properties, in profitable working order, at remunerative prices. 
12 & 18, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 





Mi ’ ° ° . , 
Lowndes’s __ Bibliographer’s 
MANUALOF ENGLISH LITERATURE, comprising an Account 
of rare, curious, and useful books publishedin England since the 
invention of printing; with bibliographical and critical Notices 
and prices. New Edition, revised and enlarged, by HENRY G. 
BonN. Part VIII., containing Letters Re to Sim. | (336 pages, of 
which 120 comprise a complete Bibliography of Shakespeare.) 
Forming the Volume of Bohn’s Philological Library for January. 
Price 3s. 6d. ; 

HENRY G. Bonn, York Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Now ready, illustrated by Six Hundred Drawings on Copper. 
12mo., cloth, 12s. 6d, 


ry. ° . 
Elementary Treatise on Phy- 
SICS, Experimental and Applied. By Ganor. Edited by E. 
ATKINSON, Lecturer on Chemistry and Physics, R.M.C., Sand- 
hurst. . 


Chemical Technology. From 


Knapps. By THOMAS RICHARDSON and H. Warts. Vol, I. Parts 
$8and 4. Containing Acids, Alkalies, Salts, Soda. Their Manu- 
factures. Thoroughly Illustrated. 


BAILLIERE, Publisher, 219, Regent Strect. 





On the 10th of January, 1888, will be published, No.1, price Two- 
pence, to be continued weer: — completed in about Twelve 
Numbers, 


Moses Right, and Bishop Co- 


LENSO WRONG; being Popular Lectures on the Pentateuch, 
By the Rev, JonN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


SUBJECTS, 


. Whither the Bishop’s Bark carries him. 

The Flood—The Ark—Alleged Geological Evidence, 

The Flood—No Disproof from Geology—A Historical Event, 
. The Bishop’s Arithmetic at Fault, 

The Passover—Possible—Actual—and Historical, 

. The Passover—its Christian Significance. 

. The Bishop’s extraordinary Conclusion. 

. Bishop Colenso a Myth, 


London: JOHN F. SHAW AND Co., 48, Paternoster Row, and 27, 
Southampton Row. 


SMO wwe 





STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Rouillon (M. De), Grammati- 


CAL INSTITUTES OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE; or, The 
Teacher's French Assistant; containing a series of Theoretic, 
Practical, and sive Lessons, in which every difficulty is 
explained, either in Notes at the end of each Exercise, or by re- 
ferences to preceding rules. Twelfth Edition, revised by 
ALFRED HAVET, Esq author of “The Complete French Class 
Book,” etc. 12mo., pp., haif-bound, 5s. 


Key to Grammatical In- 


12mo., 82 pp., 3s. 





STITUTES. 


— —Tourists’ French Com- 


PANION, consisting of Familiar Conversations on every topic 
which can be useful to the Continental Traveller, together with 
Models of Letters, Commercial Forms, Notes, and Cards; ex- 
hibiting the true pronunciation of the French language, the silent 
letters being printed in italic; also an appendix shewing the 
Railway Lines generally taken by English vellers, and cor- 
rect Tables of Money, Weights and Measures, with English equi- 
valents. Sixteenth Edition, by ALFRED Haver, Esq. 18mo., 
$58 pp., half-bound, 4s. 6d, 


—— —Exercises on French 


CONVERSATION, exhibiting the difference of the Idioms 
Genius, and Phraseology of the French and English Langurges, 
18mo., 208 pp., half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


——Key to Exercises 


FRENCH CONVERSATION, 18mo.,115 pp., cloth, 2s. 


——French Vocabulary and 


seenentary Sentences on: Familiar Subjects, 18mo., 139 pp., 
cloth. 1s. 


on 


A Series of Progressive 


READING LLESSONS in French Pronuncia Readiag 
12mo,, 0 ae cloth, 1s, nz ont 2 


Wuuas and Co., 9, Stationers’ é . 
—-' E.C.; and all Booksellas arg 
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Africa, a New 


engravings ; with an Appendix on the Analysis of Iron | 


Wall Map 


* | Six sheets. For the usé of Schools and Nurseries, with Statisti- 











WYLD'S EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 
of the World. 


cal Tables. In a bold style. 3 ft. 8in. high, 6 ff. 6 in. wide. 
sheet, 10s. 64.; in case, ia: on roller, ios” oe 


Europe, a new Map, drawn 


from the latest Documents, describing its Political 
Cities, and Principal Towns. Four sheets. 4 ft. 7 in. wide, 3 
6in. high, In sheet, 6s,; on roller, 10s.; varnished, 14s. 


Asia, a New Map, exhibiting 


its Political Divisions, carefully drawn from the best Authori- 
ties. Four Sheets. 4 ft. 7 in. wide, $ ft. 6in. high. In sheet, 6s. ; 


on roller, 10s.; varnished, 14s. 
Map, con- 


structed from the most recent Travels, and other Authentic 
Sources. Four Sheets, 4 ft. 7 in. high, 8 ft. 6 in. wide. In sheet, 
6s. ; on roller, 108.; varnished, 14s, 


America, a New Map, de- 


scribing its Political Divisions, and containing all the recent 
Discoveries in the Arctic Regions, Four Sheets. 4 ft. 7 in. high, 
$ft.6in. wide. In sheet, 63.; on roller, 10s.: varnished, I4s. 


England and Wales, a New 


Map, drawn from the Triangulation of the Ordnance Survey, and 
other sources of information, describing its Physical Features, 
Cities, and Market Towns. Four Sheets. 4 ft. 7.in. high, 8ft.déin, 
wide, In sheet, 6s.; on roller, 10s.; varnished, 14s. 


Scotland, a New Map, drawn 


from To phical Surveys, describing its Physical Features, 
Cities and Market Towns. 4ft. 7 in. hizh, 3 ft. 6in. wide, In sheet, 
6s. ; on roller, 10s.; varnished, 4s, 


Ireland, a New Map, reduced 


from the Ordnance Surveys, feccribing Cities, Market Towns, 
&c. Four Sheets. 4 ft. 7in. high, 8 ft.éin. wide, In sheet, 6s, ; 
on roller, 10s.; varnished, 14s. 


Published by JamEs WYLp, Geographer to the Queen, Charing 
Cross East, 457, Strand {Fest Door to the Post Office), W.C,; 
11 & 12, Charing Cross, 8S.W.; and 2, Royal Exchange, London, E.C, 





By the Anthor of 
THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


The Geometry of the Three 


FIRST BOOKS OF EUCLID, by direct Proof from Definitions 

alone. With an Introduction on the Principles of the Science. 

BY, HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A. 12mo, cloth, pp, viii, & 104, 
rice $s, 


ON THE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 
By HENSLEIGH W&DG@WOOD, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. 132, price 3s. 
TRUBNER & Oo., 69, Paternoster Row, London, 





Fifth Edition, Two Vols., Imperial Svo., printed 
on Fine Paper, price 15s, 


Grieb (C. F.), An English- 


GERMAN AND GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


Vol, I. English-German, containsmore than Twenty Thousand 
Words, with correct English pronunciation, and synopsis of 
English words differently pronounced by different orthoepists, 

0., 1152 pages, 

Vol. IL. yocpen- Bagiich, contains all the words to be found 
in the best editions of Fingel, Hilpert, and Heinsius—the gen. 
sing. and nom. pl. of substantives, and a complete list of irregu- 
"The index-word 1s, int both vol arge 

e index-word is, in volumes, 
as to facilitate reference. ee eee nouns 
*.* This Dictionary contains all the recont scientific terms, 


WILLIAM ALLAN AND Co.,, 
: Foreign Booksellers, 
9, Stationers’-Hall Court, London, E.C. 


Notice.—A Weekly Parcel from Paris and Leipaig. 


(Immediately.) 





Just completed, 


Bagster’s Universal History. 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY FROM THE CREATION TO 
ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. Complete in Seven 
Volumes. With coloured Map and Illustrations. Bound hand- 
somely in half-morocco, Price £2 2s. 


London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 





@ o . 
University of Cambridge Lo- 
CAL EXAMINATION PAPERS, with Lists of Syndies and 
Examiners, and the Regulations, &c., for the Examination held 
in December, 1303. Just published, price 2s., or by post, 

Printed at the University, Cambridge Press. 
VINGTONS, Cambridge Warehouse, 82, rnoster Row, and 
8, Waterloo Place. Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO. 





ENGLISH HISTORY, 
Now ready, in Seven Parts, price 2d. each, 


Outlines of English History, 


from the Roman Invasion to the Year 1714, These Outlines giv 
in b ef compass allthe most Important Historical Events 
n i tigations, 


are w m_ the most recent a: scored: ted inves 
By E. Danie, Lecturer at the ning College, Batterson. 
NATIONAL Socrety’s DEposirory, Westminster. 





GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
Just published, in cloth boards, 3s.; or interleaved , 4s. 


The Gospel according to St. 


MATTHEW, in the Authorised Version, with N c 
tical Comments. By the Rey. W. Benuam. '" “™4 Pree 


NATIONAL SOctrETy’s Depository, Westminster. 





OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 
Just published, in cloth boards, price 1s. 8d. 


A Selection of the most In- 


TERESTINGROMANTIC BALLADS, freed from all ohjectionable 
Expressions. With Historical Introductions, Copious Notes 
and Explanations. 

NATIONAL Soctery’s DerosrTory, Westminster. 





Ip crown 8vo., Six Engravings, 5s. cloth. 


Perils Among the Heathen ; 
fei eerene a Rn tt Re 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR JANUARY. 
—~<—- 


Narrative of a Successful 


EXPLORATION THROUGH THE INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA, 
FROM MELBOURNE TO THE GULF OF CARPENTARIA. 

From the Journals and Letters of William John Wills. With 
A Bi hical Memoir by his Father, WILLIAM WILLS. Dedi- 
permission to his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.S. 
8vo., with Fine Illustrations. 


The Third and Concluding 


Volume of WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE AND LETTERS, by 
his Nephew, PIERCE IrnvING. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*,.* The Public are informed that Mr. Bentley's is the only 


Edition authorized by the Family. 
of Eve: a 


A Daughter 


Novel. By Hatw Friswetu. Anthor of “Sham Ghost Stories 
and Phantom Fancies.” Two vols. 


Memoirs, Journals, and Cor- 


RESPONDENCE OF THE REV. DR. THOMAS SEDGWICK 
WHALLEY, from 1780 to 1825—comprising his Correspondence 
with Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Puzzi, Mrs. Hannah More, Miss Seward, 
and other Literary celebrities. Edited by the Rev, HiLu D. 
WIcKHaM, Rector of Mevetnaton. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s., with five Por- 
traits from Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c, 


The Brigantine: a Story of 


the Sea. By JAMES PASCOR, Two vols., post 8vo. 


The Ice-Maiden: by Hans 


CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, aulhor of “The Improvisatore,” trans- 
lated under the sanction of the Author. Post 8vo., with many 
tiful illustrations by Zwecker. 


A New Edition of Dr. Doran’s 


TABLE TRAITS, AND SOMETHING ON THEM. Printed on 
Toned Paper. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





In post 8vo., 9s. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE 


WHITE REPUBLICAN OF FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 
[ This day. 





In Two Volumes, post 8vo, 21s., 


ROBA DI ROMA; 


OR, 


WALKS AND TALKS ABOUT ROME. 
By W. W. STORY. 





In demy 8vo., 14s., 
THE 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. BERNARD, 


ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX, 


By JAMES COTTER MORRISON, 
[ This day. 





In Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


THE COST OF A SECRET. 
By ISABELLA BLAGDEN, 
AUTHOR OF “AGNES TREMORNE,” 


MR, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK, 
A New Issue is now ready, in Two Vols., demy 8vo., 22s., 
ORLEYT FARM. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


With Forty Illustrations by J. E. Mrivars, A.R.A, 
CuapMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Second Edition, making 110th Thousand, 


Will be ready immediately, of the January Paxt of 


GOOD 


WORDS. 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
And IUustrated by Millais, Watson, Haughton, and Pettie. 


Dr. GUTHRIE’S NEW WORK (“The Parables, Read 
in the Light of the Present Day’’) is commenced in the 
January Part, 


Dr. CAIRD’S NEW WORK (“Essays for Sunday 
Reading ’’) is commenced in the January Part. 


Dr. MACLEOD'S NEW WORK (‘Reminiscences of a 
Highland Parish’’) 1s commenced in the January 
Part. 


Mr. MILLAIS’ ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PARA- 
BLES are commenced in the January Part. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY will be commenced in an early Part. 
*,,* These Five Important Works will be had complete in the Twelve Parts of “* Goop Worvs” for 1863. 


PPL AAAS BANA AAAS NANA 


Contents of the January Part, 


1. The Monks and the Heathen. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
Illustrated by John Pettie. 


2. The Parables, Read in the Light of the Present s Chee 


I. The Parable of the Leaven. By Thomas Guthrie, D 
Illustrated by Millais, 
3. Charities in the Black Forest. By William Fleming 


Stevenson, 
4. The Widow’s Mite: aChristmas Tale. By Anthony Trollope. 
5. The Cure of Over-anxiety. By the Editor. 
6. A BF By Dora Greenwell, Illustrated by J. D. 


7. A Visit to Montenegro. By Laurence Oliphant. 
8. Concerning Things which Cannot Go On. By A. K. H. B. 
9. Meditations in Advent, By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury 
10. About Volcanoes and Earthquakes. By Sir John Herschel. 
11. Golden Words. By Adelaide Procter. 
12. On the Characteristics of the Age. By Sir David Brewster. 


13. Discourses aud Essays for Sunday Reading. By John Caird, 
tae Chap. I. Conversion in Primitive and in Modern 
mes, 
14, St. Elmo. By Isa Craigz. Illustrated by A. B. Haughton. 


16. Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. Chap. I. By th 
Editor. ten . ian 


_—: - BN SRS Rr 





(To be ready on the 28thinst.) Contents of the February Part. 


1, The Parables, Read in the Light of the Present Day :—Chap. 
II, By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Illustrated by Millais. 
2, A Vindication of Bishop Colenso. 

*.* The first five of a Series of Letters written on afirst perusal 
of Bishop Colenso’s book, with the design of proving either 
that it was not written by the Bis 
written by him, was written, like the AMBER WITCH, to test 
the guillibility of ticiam. 

8. On the Songs of Israel. By Canon Stanley, D.D. 

4. Peter Barends; the Man who gained by Losing. By John De 
Liefde, Amsterdam. Illustrated by Graham. 

5. Popular Epithalamium on the Marriage of the Prince of 

ales. Illustrated by Leighton. 

6. ASummer in the Province of Nice. By the Rev. Professor Lee. 

7. The Spur or the Bridle? Some oughts on Crime and 
Criminals, John Crosswaithe, M.D. 

8. Bxporimente wit me trope Fetesen ofthe First Exhibition. 

©. Fallon fo the Night. By the Ratt of do tees 

. Fallen in the Night. 1e Author of “John ‘ax.”” 

Illustrated by J. D. Watson. 

10, The Divinity of Work. Addressed to Working Men. By C.J. 
Vaughan, D.D., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 

11. The Female Diaconate in the Early Church. By J. M. Ludlow. 

12, Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. Chaps. II. and III. 


By the Editor. 
13. me) ~~ thst of Life. By A. H. Baldwin, Illustrated 
©. 
14. The History of Volcanoes and Earthquakes. By Sir John 
erschel 


15. Essays for Sunday Reading. No, II, By John Caird, DD, 


LL PLLLPP PILLAI LLDPE 


London: STRAHAN & CO., 32, Ludgate Hill, 
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Next Week will be published, 


Chronicles of Carlingford: 


SALEM CHAPEL, 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “ BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


In Two Volumes Post Octayo. 





WILLIAM BLackwoob' & Sons, Edinburgh kad Lowiiod: - 
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hop at all, or that, if 


Lately Printed at the Univer- 


SITY PRESS, OXFORD. 





New Edition, Two Vols., 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 


The HISTORY of INFANT BAPTISM. 


By WILLIAM WALL, M.A., Vicar of Shoreham, Kent and of 
Milton-next-Gravesend, Together with Mr. Gale’s Reflections 
and Dr. Wall’s Defence. Edited by the Rev. HENRY COTTON, 
D.C.L., late Student of Christ Church. 


12mo., sewed, price 6d. 


NOTES on the GADIPUS TYRANNUS of 


SOPHOCLES. Adapted to the Text of Dindorf, by the Rev. 
W. B. JONES, Prebendary of St. David’s, Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol: late Fellow and 
Tutor of University College. 


In royal 8vo., price 8s, 6d., limp cloth. 


An INDEX to WILLS PROVED in the 
COURT of the CHANCELLOR of the UNIVERSITY of OX- 
FORD, and to suchof the Records and other Instruments and 
Papers of that Court as relate to Matters or Causes Testa- 
mentary. By the Rey, JOHN GRIFFITHS, M.A., Keeper of the 
Archives, 

In 8vo., price 2s, 6d, 


vf ‘ 
CONTENTS and INDEX of the CORRES- 
PONDENCE of SCIENTIFIC MEN of the SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, printed at the University Press, Oxford, in Two 
Vols. 8vo., 1841. Under the superintendence of the late Pro- 
fessor RIGAUD, from the Originals in the collection of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Macclesfield. Compiled by 
AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, F.R.A., and C.P.S., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics in University College, 


London, 
In 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION _ to 


GREEK ACCENTUATION. By H. W. CHANDLER, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. 


4to., price 2s., cloth. 


CATALOGI CODICUM MANUSCRIP- 


TORUM BIBLIOTHECH BODLEIN® PARTIS QUINTH 
FASCICULUS VIRI MUNIFICENTISSIMI RICARDI RAW- 
LINSON, J.C.D. Codicum Classes Duas Priores, ad Rem His- 
toricam Precipue et Topographicam Spectantes, Complectens. 
Confecit GULIKLMUS D, Mackay, A.M, E Coll, Magd. et Nov. 


8vo., sewed, price Is. 


REGISTER of CONVOCATION of the UNI- 
VERSITY of OXFORD for 1862. 
Feap. 8vo., price 1s., in limp cloth, 


The ENUNCIATIONS of the PROPO- 


SITIONS of the FIRST SIX and of the ELEVENTH and 
TWELFTH BOOKSof EUCLID’S ELEMENTSof GEOMETRY 
with Questions on the Definitions, Postulates, Axioms, an 

Corollaries, 


A HANDBOOK of the CHINESE LAN- 


GUAGE, By JAMEs SUMMERS, Professor of the Chinese Lan- 
guage at King’sCollege, London, One Vol, 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, 
and other Works. Edited by the Rev, Jonn KEBLF. Three 
Vols. New Edition. (In the Press 


Sold by J, H. PARKER, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London; and by 
GARDNER, 7, Paternoster-Row. 


NOTICE. 


an 
[Nearly Ready. ] 


A CHEAPER EDITION 
LES MISERABLES. 
VICTOR HUGO. 


In Ten Volumes, 12mo., £1 15s. 
(Bruxelles: Lacroix & Co.) 
London: W. Avian & Co., 9, Stationers’-Hall Court. 








[ Preparing. ]} 


MEMOIRES 


VICTOR HUGO. 


Two Volumes, 8vo., 15s. 


(Bruxelles: Lacrorx & Co.) 
London: W, Auuan & Co., 9, Stationers’-Hall Court. 


Students’ Class Book. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE of GEOLOGY, 


MINERALOGY, and PHYSICALGEOGRAPHY. By Professor 
ANSTED, M.A., &c. Second Edition, 12s. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE of BOTANY: 
Age mg Physiological, and Systematic, By Professor HEN- 
MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY. By 


C.C, BABINGTON, M.A,, &c, Fifth Edition, 10s. 6d. 


MANUAL of CHEMICAL QUALITATIVE 
ANALYSIS. By A. B, Norryoorr, F.C.S., and Arthur H, 
CHURCH, F.C.S. Post 8vo., 10a. 4d. 

HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL MANIPU- 


LATION, By C. GREVILLE WILLIAMS, 15s, 


GENERAL OUTLINE of the ORGANIZA- 


FON OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, by Professor T. RrmER 
ONES, 8yo, Third Edition, in the Press, 
JOHN VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 
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Fifth Thousand. 
TEXT-BOOK FOR YOUTH. 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


| BY THE REV. JAMES MACGREGOR, PAISLEY, 
18mo., cloth, price 1s. 


i News of the Churches. 
“The first thing that strikes the most cursory reader of this 
curious little book >of some 164 small octavo , is the extra- 
'Y amount of matter which the writer has contrived to 


press into its 8s. The Style in which it is written, besides, is 
condensed and yet free, close and yet open and ful. The 
ur and p displayed in his comcertios of the three > 

the ‘ rine of Nature,’ ‘Grace, the Gift of God,’ and ‘Grace 


as remarkable as the spirit and energy 





the of Man,’ are 

with which those outlines are filled up.”” 
Edinburgh: ANDREW ELLIOT. 

| London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND Co. 
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DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO.’S 
LIST OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


By the Late J.W. DONALDSON, D.D. 


—— 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Second Edition. Very much Enlarged, and adapted for 
the Use of University Students. 


By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 
8vo. lds, 


The enlarged Edition of the Latin Grammar has been poorest 
with the same object as the corresponding work on the Greck 
Language. It is, however, especially designed to serve as a 
eonvenient handbook for those students who wish to acquire 
the habit of writing Latin; and with this view is furnished 
with an Antibarbarus, with a full discussion of the most im- 
portant synonyms, and with a variety of information not gene- 
rally contained in works of this description. 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Third Edition. Very much enlarged, and adapted for 
the Use of University Students. 


By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 
8vo. 16s, 


This enlarged Edition has been prepared with the intention of 
lacing within the reach of Students at the Universities, and in 
he highest classes at Schools, a Manual of Instruetion and 
Reference, which, without exceeding the limits of the most 
popular works of the kind, would exhibit a more exact and 

hilosophical arrangement of the materials than any similar 

0k; would connect itself more immediately with the researches 
of comparative Philologers; and would contain the sort of in- 
formation which the author’s long experience as a teacher and 
examiner has indicated to him as most likely to meet the actual 
wants of those who are engaged in the critical study of the best 
Greek authors. 

Without being formally based on any German work, it has 
been written with constant reference to the latest and most 
esteemed of Greek Grammars used on the Continent, 


VARRONIANUS. 


A Critical and Historical Introduction to the 
ETHNOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT ITALY, AND TO THE 
PHILOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 


Third Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. 


By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 
8vo. 16s. 


Independently of the original matter which will be found in 
almost every page, it is believed that this book presents a collee- 
tion of known facts res — the old languages of Italy which 
will be found in no single work, whether British or foreign, and 
which must be gleaned from a considerable number of rare and 
expensive publications ; and while the lists of Oscan and Etruscan 
glosses, and the reprint of fragments and inscriptions, may 
render the treatise an indispensable addition to the dictionary, 
and a convenient manual for the pootpates student of Latin, it 
is hoped that the classical traveller in Italy will find the in- 
formation amassed and arranged in these pages sufficient to 
spare him the trouble of carrying with him a voluminous library 
of reference in regard to the subjects of which it treats, 





Third Edition, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. 
Part the First. 


BEING 
PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN ELEGIAC 
AND HEROIC VERSE, 
Edited, with Notes, by the 
Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., 
Head Master of Ipswich School. 


A New and Cheaper Edition (the fifth), revised and cor- 
rected, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., 


ARUNDINES CAMI. 


Sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus Canori. 
Collegit atque ed. 
H. DRURY, M.A. 


Second Edition, carefully revised, 8vo., 83. 6d., 


DEMOSTHENES de FALSA LEGATIONE. 


By R. SHILLETO, M.A. 


Second Edition, 12mo., 4s., 


DEMOSTHENES, 

SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS OF. 
After the Text of Dindorf, with the various Readings of 
Reiske and Bekker. With English Notes, 

For the Use of Schools, 

By C. T. PENROSE, A.M. 


LECTURES 


ON THE 


History of Moral Philosophy in England. 


By the Rev. W. WHEWELL, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
New and Improved Edition, with Additional Lectures, 


Crown 8vo. 8s, 


The Additional Lectures are printed separately in Octavo for 
the convenience of those who have purchased the former 
Edition. Price $s, 6d. 


A 
COMPANION to the NEW TESTAMENT. 


Designed for the Use of Theological Students and 
the Upper Forms in Schools. 
By A. C. BA RRETT, M.A. 
Feap 8vo., price 5s. 
“A list of the passages of the New Testament explained or 
aa ge | - pages concludes = valuable little Mae a 
only prove a grea isiti t logi 
Students, but by the absence of may BYR 


consulted as a book of reference by ail gaged ibli 
Studies,”—Literary Churchman, September 16 1601, —— 


Feap 8vo., price 5s. 6d.. THE 


STUDENT'S GUIDE to the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 








| CONTENTS: 


Inrropuction, by J. R. Seerty, M.A. » On Law Studies and Law Degrees, by J. T. Anpy, LL.D. 
On University Expenses, by the Rev. H. Lataam, M.A. | Medical Study and Degrees, by G. M. Humpney, M.D. 
On the Choice of a College, by J. R. Sxrsuey, M.A. | On Theological Examinations, by E. Harotp Baowns, 
On the Course of Reading for the Mathematical Tripos, | B.D. 

by the Rev. W. M. Camproy, B.D. | Examinations for the Civil Service of India, with the 
| On the Course of Reading for the Classical Tripos, by | Regulations, by the Rev. H. Laruam, M.A. 
| the Rev. R. Bury, M.A. | Local Examinations of the University, by H. J. Rory, 
On the Course of Reading for the Moral Sciences Tripos, | M.A. 
| by the Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A. | Examinations for the Diplomatic Service. 
On the Course of Reading for the Natural Sciences Tripos, | Detailed Account of the Several Colleges. 

by G. D. Liverne, M.A. 


‘Partly with the view of assisting parents, guardians, schoolmasters, and students intending to enter their 
names at the University—partly also for the benefit of Undergraduates themselves—a very complete, though con- 
cise, volume has just been issued, which leaves little or nothing to be desired. For Incid arrangement and a rigid 
adherence to what is positively useful, we know of few manuals that could compete with this Student's Guide. . . 
It reflects no little credit on the University to which it supplies an unpretending, but complete introduction,”’—~ 
Saturday Review, 





CAMBRIDGE 


School and College Cert Books. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises adupted for the Use of 
Students in the Unicersities, Schools and Candidates for 
the Public Examination, Uniformly printed in Feap, 8c0, 





CAMBRIDGE 
Greek and Latin Terts. 


CAREFULLY REPRINTED from the BEST EDITIONS. 


[This series is intended to supply, for the use of Schools 
and Students, cheap and accurate editions of the Classics, 
which shall be superior in mechanical execution to the 
small German editions now current in this country, and 
more convenient in form. 

As the editors have formed their texts from a careful 
examination of the best editions extant, it is believed that 
no texts better for general use can be found. 

The volumes are well printed at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, in a 16mo, size, and are issued at short 
intervals. } 


[In order to secure a gencral harmony in the treatment, 
these works will be edited by Members of the University 
of Cambridge, and the methods and processess employed 
in University teaching will be followed. 

Principles will be carefully explained, clearness and 
simplicity will be aimed at, and an endeavour will be 
made to avoid the extreme brevity which has so fre- 
quently made the Cambridge treatises too difficult to be 
Now ready, neatly bound in cloth, used by those who have not had the advanta of a 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GR JECUM, private Tutor, Copious examples will be added. 


Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt vari@ lectiones Now ready. 


editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, 
Tregellesii. Curante F. H. Scrivener, A.M. 4s. 6d. ARITHMETIC. For the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. By A. Wrieury, M.A., Professor of 


An Edition on Writing-paper for Notes, 4to, half-bound, 12s, 
ZESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione. F cane ag “yr - the late Royal Military College, Addis- 
’ s , ° 7 combe, 3s, 6d, 


A. Patry, A.M. Pricé 3s. 
CESAR DE BELLO GALLICO, recensuit | EUEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rey. 

G. Lone, A.M. 28. Harvey Goopwry, D.D., Dean of Ely. 3s. cloth. 
CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE AMIi-| ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Rey. 

CITIA ET EPISTOLA SELECT, recensuit G, Lone, Harvey Goopwiy, D.D., Dean of Ely. 3s. cloth. 


A.M. 1s. 6d. 
. Le . ’ ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. With 
EURIPIDES, ex recensione I’, A, PALEY, a Collection of Examples. By T. P. Hupsoy, M.A., 


A.M. Vol, I. oa. 6d. Vol. Il. 3s, 6d. Vol. IIT. 3s. 6d, Fellow of Trinity College. 3s, 6d. cloth, 
HERODOTUS, recensuit J. W. BLAKESLEY, 
8.T.B. Two Vols. 7s. 


HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. MACLEANE, | ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By 
A.M. 2s. 6d. W. H. Brsayt, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College. 


LUCRETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. Muwnno, ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL CONIC 
a “8 me SECTIONS. By W. H. Brsayt, M.A., late Fellow of 
SALLUSTIIT CATILINA et JUGURTHA, St. John’s College. 


recognovit G. Lone, A.M. Is. 6c. 
y Te) . ~ 2) 4 q) i) J %) S & ( . ), 
THUCYDIDES, recensuit J. G. Donarpson, | -LEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. | By G.I 


8.T.P. Two Vols. 7s. 
VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. Conntnaton, | ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By A. 


| 
A.M. 3s. 6d. Wrictiey, M.A, 
| XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, re- | MENSURATION. By B. T. Moore, M.A., 


censuit J, F, Macmicuarr, A.B. 2s, 6d, Fellow of Pembroke College, Professor of Mathematics, 
Others in Preparation, Royal Staff College, Sandhurst. 


The following Volumes are already in progress. 

















| 
| 


— — —— —————— 





Now ready, Feap 8vo. price 5s. 
SECOND EDITION, 


VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By C. 8. C. 


“They bear the impress of Cambridge on almost every page. . . . Comic recollections of 
| childhood, much in the vein of the older Hood, acrostics, parodies, charades, odes to Tobacco, and 
imitations of M. Tupper, Latin verse of no common merit, and really skilful translations from the 
| Classics, are found in this lively volume. . . . We do not know to whom to attribute it ; it is 
almost too elaborately clever for an undergraduate ; we hope that most fellows of Colleges have some- 
| thing better to do.” — Guardian, 
af Oe oe We were surprised by the little book into laughter, and charmed by its whimsical 
| grace or grotesque suggestions now and then running into lines hardly surpassed in their way since 
the days of Thomas Hood.”’— Examiner. 
- . « Allittle volume full of exceeding great promise. . . . C.8.C. 


a 


! 


ssesses many 


_ of the highest attributes of a versifier. . . . It needs no gift of second sight to foretell that C. 8. C. 
will again be heard of.”’— Spectator. 





CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & 0O:: 


BELL & DALDY, LONDON. 
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To His Late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and the 


" Astronomical, Mathematical, Philosophical, 


' Estimates given for Work in any of the above 
- Branches, and for the Erection of Observatories. 


THE READER. 








| ——— 


17 JANUARY, 1863. 








UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1855. 


as 


FIRST-CLASS MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 


T. COOKE, 


FOR 











‘ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


International Exhibition, London, 1862, 


— 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED TO 
T- COOKE & SONS’ 


**EQUATORIAL TELESCOPES. For their Excellent | 
Object Glasses and Equatorial Mountings,”’ 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO T. COOKE & SONS, 
FOR 
CONSTRUCTION AND FINISH OF TURRET CLOCKS, 


Gravity, and other Escapements, 





T. COOKE & SONS, 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


OPTICIANS 


Royal Naval Observatory, Gottenburg, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND 
HOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Have the Honour to announce that they have opened an 
Establishment at 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C., 


For the greater convenience of their numerous Patrons 
in the Metropolis and its Neighbourhood. 


They solicit attention to their Stock of 


ASTRONOMICAL, 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
NAUTICAL, 
SURVEYING, and 


DRAWING INSTRU MENTS, 
POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, 


OPERA AND TOURISTS’ GLASSES, 
SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES, 


ASTRONOMICAL, TURRET, CHURCH, AND OTHER 
OLOOKS, 
AMATEURS’ LATHBES, 


TURNING APPARATUS, AND TOOLS. 





Messrs. Cooxr and Sons have in contemplation the 
production of an “EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPE,” a 
handy Instrument of great optical power, which, by 
increased simplicity of construction, they will be enabled | 
to offer at a price usually charged for Telescopes of an 
inferior quality, 


| 
} 
t 
| 
| 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.; 
| gw . 





BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK, | 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


INSTITUTED 1808. 
UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 








PATRONS 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF CLEVELAND, K.G. ; RT. HON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.T: 
TRUSTEES 

ROBERT JOHN HARVEY HARVEY, Esq. | JOHN SKIPPER, Esa. 
W. J. UTTEN BROWNE, Esa. ROGER KERRISON, Esq. 
DIRECTORS 

|R. BLAKE HUMFREY, Esa. 
DR. GOODWIN. 
JOHN BARNWELL, Esa. 
FRANCIS PARMETER, Esq. 
R. W. HAWKES, Esa. 
ROBERT JOHN WRIGHT, Esa. 
REV. 8. F. BIGNOLD. 
W. H. CLABBURN, Esa. 
THOMAS LUCAS, Esa. 


JOHN WRIGHT, Esq., President. 
g THOMAS BEEVOR, Esq., Vice-President. 
#% | C. M. GIBSON, Esq., F.R.C.S, 
g W. R. CLARKE, Esq. 
o | DR. RANKING, and 
ROBERT FITCH, Esq., F.S.A., F.GS. 
GEORGE EDWARD FRERE, Esq., F.R.S., 
Vice-President. 
FRANK NOVERRE, Esa. 
RICHARD GRIFFIN, Esq. REV. WILLIAM WAYMAN. 


Secretary—Siz SAMUEL BIGNOLD. London Agent—C. J. BUNYON, Esq. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 


The Accumulations exceed £2,000,000. 

The Income of the Society exceeds £23'7,000. 

The amount assured is upwards of £5,0'778,000. 

Since its commencement, 84,QQO0O Policies have been issued, and £ 5,9 71,776 paid 
to the representatives of '7 ‘226 deceased Members. 

The Bonuses may be applied at the option of the Assured in reduction of the future Annual 
Premium, or their cash value received. 

The Rates of Premium are 10 per cent. less than those of most Offices—a benefit in itself 
equivalent to an Annual Bonus. One-half of the first five Annual Premiums may remain as a per- 
manent charge upon Policies effected for the whole duration of life. 

Annuities and special risks are undertaken upon favourable terms. 

This Society is entirely distinct from the Norwich Union Fire Office. 
Income of the two Societies is = Half a Million etittied 





The aggregate Annual 





For Prospectuses apply to the Society's Offices, 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars ; and 
Surrey Street, Norwich. 





“NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 


INSTITUTED 1797. 


London Agent—C. J. BUNYON, Esa. 





Secretary—SIR SAMUEL BIGNOLD. 








INSURANCES are granted by this Society on buildings, goods, merchandise, and effects, ships in 
port, harbour, or dock, from loss, or damage by fire, in any part of the United Kingdom of Great 


Britain and Ireland. 
It is provided by the constitution of the Society that the Insured shall be free from all respon- 


sibility; and to guarantee the engagements of the Office, a Fund of £550,000 has been subscribed 
by a numerous and opulent Proprietary, which fund has been further increased by the accumulation 
of a Reserve Fund, now exceeding £100,000, in addition to the ordinary reserves for the current 


liabilities of the Office. 


THE BONUS SYSTEM OF THE OFFICE 
IS PECULIARLY ADAPTED FOR PRIVATE INSURERS. 

THREE-FIFTHS of the PROFITS of the Company are periodically distributed 
as a Bonus to parties insuring, who have thus from time to time received from the Society sums 
amounting in the aggregate to nearly 440,000. 

UPON POLICIES RENEWED IN 1861, and in force for the period in respect 
of which the Bonus is made, a BONUS was paid equal toa REDUCTION of 33 PER 
CENT. UPON THE CURRENT PREMIUM. The fcciety now has a large Fund 
applicable to a future Bonus. 

THE RATES OF PREMIUM ARE IN NO CASE HIGHER than those charged 
by the other principal Offices giving no Bonus to their Insurers. 

No charge is made for the Policy or Stamp when the Insurance exceeds £300, 

THE BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY EXCEEDS SEVENTY MILLIONS, 


And, owing to the liberality with which its engagements have been performed, is rapidly increasing. 


| ‘The duty paid to Government for the year 1861 was £853,076; the amount insured on 


Farming Stock was £10, O36.,76R2. 
The Norwich Union Fire Office is, therefore, now third in order of magnitude among the 
Fire Offices of Great Britain, and the largest Office making a return to its insurers. 





For Prospectuses app!y to the Society's Offices, 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars; and 
Surrey Street, Norwich. 
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17 JANUARY, 1868. 








This day is published, price 32s., cloth, 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: 


ITS ORIGIN, AND AN ACCOUNT OF ITS PROGRESS 


3 DOWN TO THE 
4 Xa DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN. 
BY ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE, 


MEMBER FOR THE BOROUGH OF BRIDGEWATER, 


Vols. I, & II., bringing the Events to the CLosE of the BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 


4 To be completed in Four Volumes Octayo. 


Wirt Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





. SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


NOW READY- 


Limp Cloth. 
APPENDIX, 24mo. Pearl (paper cover 1d.) 0 2 ee 








Cloth Boards. 
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24mo. Bourgeois oe oe 0 3 ee 0 4 

: 18mo. Small Pica e . 0 4 be 0 5 

: Svo. Pica ‘s a a 0 8 ; 0 10 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 

HYMNS, 24mo. Pearl (paper cover, 14d.) .. 0 : ee —_— 

-- 24mo. Bourgeois .. a 0 5 - 0 6 

ih  -——— 1§mo. Small Pica .. ea ae 0 6 0 7 

————- 8vo. Pica .. 4 aA » ip 1 6 sia 1 8 

PSALMS AND HYMNS, 24mo. Pearl 

(paper cover, 2d.) .. ve os os 0 3 —_— 

24mo. Bourgeois Fs oe 0 8 

18mo. Small Pica O 8 - 0 9 

8vo. Pica 1 10 on 2 0 


N.B.—The Old Editions of the Hymns with the Appendix, and of the Psalms and Hymns with 


the Appendix, may be had at the same prices as the “ New and Enlarged Edition.” 

*.* It is proposed to publish, at as early a date as possible, an Edition of the Society’s enlarged 
selection of Psalms and Hymns, with accompanying appropriate Tunes, prepared under the editorship 
of James Turle, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 





DEPOSITORIES :—London, 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s. Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchange, E.C.; 48, Piccadilly, W., and by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, Price 3s. 6d. each, 


90,000. 


WorKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 


ae: | KAVEN OUR HOME.” 
I, LIFE IN HEAVEN. 


Il. MEET FOR HEAVEN. 
IIt. HEAVEN OUR HOME 


*.* The above Popular Books have already attained (in this Countrg alone) the Large 
Sale of 90,000 Copies. 


-_ _* — 


LIFE IN HEAVEN—*‘ We think this work well calculated to remove many erroneous 
ideas respecting our future state, and to put before its readers such an idea of the reality of our 
existence there as may tend to make a future world more desirable and more sought for than it is at 
present.” —Cambridge University Chronicle. 


HEAVEN OUR HOME —“ This volume, to which the author has not thought proper 
to attach his name, must be welcomed with especial gratification by those who look forward to that 
heavenly home which he so wondrously and delightfully portrays. . ... It proves in a manner as 
beautiful as .it is convincing, the doctrine of rus RECOGNITION oF FRIENDS IN HEAVEN. ..... It 
demonstrates THE INTEREST WHICH THOSE IN HEAVEN FEEL IN EARTH, and proves, with remarkable 
clearness, that such an interest exists, not only with the Almighty, and among the angels, but also 
among the spirits of departed friends.” — Glasgow Herald. ; 


MEET FOR HEAVEN—‘ We are not in the least surprised at so many thousands of 
copiesof this anonymous writer's books being bought up. We seem to be listening to a voice and language 
which we never heard before. Matter comes at command ; words flow-with unstudied ease; the pages 
are full of life, light, and force; and the result is a stirring volume, which, while the Christian critic 
pronounces it free from affectation, even the man of taste, averse to evangelical religion, would admit 
to be exempt from ‘ cant.’””—London Patriot. 3 aefe 
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Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NIMMO., 
London: Srpxry, Marstaxn, & Co.; and Hovurston & Wricar, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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c lear t al oes 
and inion, oma Questions, and Two large 


WORKS IN PREPARATION 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN 
OF GEORGE THE THIRD. By JoMN GEORGE PHILLIMORE 
Qc. (Nearly ready’ 


SHAKSPERE’'S HOME AT NEW PLACE, STRAT. 
FORD ON AVON. A History of New Place from its Origina 
Erection by Sir Hugh Clopton, 1490, to its Destruction in 1759 
By J.C. M. BELLEW. In One Vol. post 8vo, (Shortiy® 


PATTIE DURANT; a Talo of 1662. By “ Cycla,’”” 


Author of “ Passing Clouds,” &e., &c. In One Vol. feap. Svo- 
antique, price 3s, 6d. [Nearly ready. 


EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS. I. On the Motions 
of Camphor on the Surface of Water. II. On the Motion of 
Camphor towards the Light. III. History of the Modern 
Theory of Dew. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, Lecturer on Phy- 
sical Science, King’s College School, London. In One Vol, 
12mo, limp cloth, with Illustrations, price 1s. 


A MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY: being a 
Glance at the Principal Photographie Processes now in use, 
In One Vol, 12mo, limp cloth, with Engravings. 


THE OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING. 


Part II. On the Management of Stock. By R. Scorr BuRN, 
12mo, limp cloth, with Illustrations, 





NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE DEAD LOCK: A Story in Eleven Chapters. 


Also, Tales of Adventure. By C. MANBY SMITH, Anthor of 
“The Working Man's Way in the World.” In One Vol, 8¥o, 
cloth, price 6s, 


THE OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING. 
Part I. Soils, Manures, and Crops. By R.Scotr Bury. With 
lliustrations. 12mo, limp cloth, price 2s, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN IN ARCHITEC- 


TURE, as Deducible from Nature, and Exemplified in the 
works of Greek and Gothic Architects. By EDwarp LAcRY 
GARBETT. New Edition, in One Vol, 12mo, limp cloth, with 
Illustrations, pricé 2s, 


THE HANDBOOK OF THE TELEGRAPH: A 


Comprehensive Guide to Telegraphy, Telegraph Clerks’ Re- 
membrancer, and Guide to Candidates for Employment in the 
Telegraph Service. By R. Bonp, Author of the “Guide to 
Railway Situations.’’ With nuwmerons Illustrations, in One 
Vol. 12mo. limp eloth, price 1s, 


TREATISE ON THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF THE STATIONARY, MARINE, AND LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES. By T. BAKER, C.E. In One Vol. 12mo, limp cloth, 
Illustrated with Diagrams. 

TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERY 
DAY IN THE YEAR, At 5, 4}, 4, 34, 3, and 24 per 
cent. per annum, from £1 to £100, &. By Jamrs 
Lavetz. Nineteenth Ed. 800 pp. .8vo. cloth, strongly 
bound, 2ls.; or in calf, 26s, 


HIGH RATE TABLES. At 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 9} 


per oon’ por annum, from 1 day to 100 days. By JAMes LAURIB 
Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


MANUAL OF HERALDRY ; beisg a Concise Des- 


cription of the several Terms used, and containinga Dictionary 
of every Designation in the Science. Illustrated by 400 En- 
gravings on Wood, New Ed. feap., cloth, $s.; gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 


NAOMI; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. By 
Mrs. J. B. Wens. New Editions, with Designs by Gilbert, 
Feap. 8vo., 78. 64. cloth lettered, 


Virtuk, Brotuers, & Co., 1, Amen Corner, 


Corner’s History of England 
AND WALES, 8s. 6¢., bountl, Fifty-ninth Thousand. New Edi- 


tion, with Plates, Map, Pictorjal Chronological Table, Niustra- 
tions of the Principal Events, and Index, ith Questions. 4s, 


a °° 
Corner’s History of Greece, 
after the same approved style as her “ Rome,” with Questions, 
3s. Mapand Chronological Table and Index. Fourteenth Thou- 


sand, 
Corner’s History of Rome, 


from accepted English and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, 


Niebuhr, cightley, Maepherson, ith, &e. With Questions, 
2s. 6d. Mup of the Empire, Chronological Table and Index, 


Corner’s History of Ireland, 


2s. 6d., bound. Thirteenth Thonsand. Plates, Map, Chrono- 
logical Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of Scotland, 


2s. 6d., bound. Plates, Map Chronological Table, and Index, 
Seventeenth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of France, 


2s. 6d., bound. Plates, Map, Chronol Table, and Index, 
Twenty-first Thousand, New Edition. ‘ith Questions, $s, 


Price 1s, each, post free, or in eloth boards, 1s, 6d., 
Every _ Child’s' History of 


ENGLAND. With Qnestions to each Chapter, ee to the 
Price 1s, sewed; or ls, 6d, 


Junior Classes., By Miss CORNER, 
History of 


cloth, with the Map coloured, 
With Map and Questions for Examination at end of 


Every Child's 
By EDWARD Faker, Adapted for Junior Classes, 


ROME. 
each Chapter, 
1s., or cloth boards, Is, 6d. 
m $ ’ M 
Every Child’s History of 
* 
FRANCE. With Seventy Portraits and Map. Same price and 
spproved axe as the above Histories. By EDWARD Farr, 
8. and Is, &l. 


Every Child’s Seripture His- 
TORY. With Two Maps—Palestine in the time of our Saviour, 


and wandering of the Children of Israel from Egypt to the Pro- 
mised Land, With Questions as “ Rome.” 1s, and Is, 6d, 
of 


Every Child’s History 
GREECE, With Map, as “Rome. is. and Is. 6d, 
Papa and Mamma’s Easy Les- 
SONS IN GEOGRAPHY. By Miss SarGraxtT. A Companion 
to Miss Corner’s Play Grammar. is. sewed, or 1s. 6d. clot f 

Scriptural History Simplified. 
By Dr. J. Krrro. LL.D. and Mic« Corwerr. Price 3«. 64. ina 


with Chronological Table 
aps. 


London: DEAN and Sox. Printers, Book and Print Publishers 
Wholesale Bible and Prayer Book Warehouse, 11, Ludgate Hill, 


Second Edition, 
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_of proficiency in Reading, Writing, Dictation, and Arithmetic. 





THE READER. 








17 JANUARY, 1863. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO 


SCHOOL MANAGERS AND TEACHERS. 


THE RevisEp CopE or Epucation, lately issued by the Committee of Privy Council, 
requires that the children of a school be grouped according to certain prescribed STANDARDS 
A New Series of Reading 


Books, having special reference to these requirements, is accordingly indispensable. Hence 


_the Series—prepared by an Inspector of Schools, assisted by others experienced in the work 


of education—to which we now beg leaye to direct the attention of Teachers and School 
Managers, under the title of— 


Chambers’s Narrative Series of Standard Reading Books. 
The two objects which the Editor of the Series has had in view are— 


1. Zo furnish the means of teaching to read rapidly. 
2. Zo interest the pupil in reading. 


It is manifest that these two objects naturally fit into each other, for the most interesting 
reading must be that whereby the child will be best induced to read and re-read, and thus 
to acquire facility in the art. Accordingly, from the first page of the Primer to the last of 
the SrxrH STANDARD, the books remain true to their title—that is to say, they exclude all 
= ae narrative—every lesson being cast in this form, if we except the poetical 
extracts. 


In carrying out his objects, the Editor has arranged that each book or STANDARD 
shall consist of lessons at once easy and thoroughly consistent with progress. It will 
thus be evident to every Teacher, that unless he selects for his school a Standard-book 
containing lessons constructed on one uniform plan, the children whom he presents 
at the end of the year to the Inspector may be all unexpectedly rejected on some 
difficult passage. In the present series, it has been deemed of importance that each 
Standard shall contain a year’s work, and no more—assuming, of course, that there 
shall be frequent revisal. e pupil must be made sure of passing, and any arrangement 
of each book which fully secures this, will also secure a sure and sound progress in the art 
of Reading. Not only has each book been carefully measured by, and adapted to, the 
Standard set down in the Code, but the duation of one book in relation to another has 
been the subject of equally careful consideration. A child who has mastered Sranparp I. 
pte — STANDARD IT. quite within reach; and so on, as he passes from one Standard 

another. 


The NARRATIVE SERIES is further characterised by a feature of great importance. 
Each STANDARD embraces the Privy Council requirements in Writing, and Writing to 
Dictation, and the first three Standards also comprise the Standards in Arithmetic. By 
this arrangement the pupil is saved expense, and the teacher much time and trouble. 


The earlier volumes are illustrated with wood engravings. 


The InFant ScHoon Primer, for children under six years of age—see Revised Code 
40, b (1)—and the first two Sranpanrps, will be ready early in January, and will be shortly 


_ thereafter followed by Stanparps IITI., IV., V., and VI.; the following, as far as can be at 


present judged, being the prices of, and number of pages contained in, the different books : 














PRICE. 
Inrant Scnoot Prise, ‘ +» about 36 pages, ° ° . . 14d, 
STANDARD Ke . . . ” 80 ” . . . . 6d. 
Sranparp IL, . ° ° e o>; a es ° ° ° ° 8d, 
Sranparp III, ° ° . = e ° . ° 10d, 
Sranparp IV., . ° . : ai Se" ° . ° « Ils, 4d, 
STaNDaRD Ves ° ° + %? 250 ” - . . a ls, 6d. 
Sranparp VI.. . ° : " = i . . . « 20. Od, 
VION MN 
CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
Illustrations of ape i i 
DIRECTORIES. and Second Series ~~ — ie a be 9 8s 0d 
Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age . 1s 0a | Tlustrations of Joinery, (Companion Work to 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years . . ls 6d} _ Carpentry, &c.) . : ‘ ; . 33 Od 
Oe i Bho ge Terms used in Bricklay- = 
, Masonry, &c. ; ; 0d 
ENGLISH. Model Designs for Mansions, &7. In Parts, each 2s 6d 
Elementary Lesson Sheets; each Sheet 23 by 18 es Accommodation for Labourers, with a 
inches—Nos. 1 to 14 ° . - eacl 2d i. . . . . . 
First yk i of Reading : “ ‘ : : 14d Conservatories, Construction of, with designs . 2s 6d 
Secon 0 . . . . 3a 
Simple Lessons in g " ° ° 8d RAWIN 
Rudiments of fOumman Things ©]; Od | Book of * " 
O) on @3 . ° ° 8d of Architectural Desi P 
Moral Class Book . . . . - Is 6d i ce . ° — : — if » 3s 0d 
Composition, Introduction to . ° ; 6d | Illustrations of Mechanical Movements . « 38s Od 
Grammar, Introduction to . ‘ " a 6d | Styles of Gothic Architecture ° ° - ls Od 
Grammar and Composition . ° . 1s 6d | Orders of Roman Architecture . ° » Is Od 
Biymebeny . . ° . : . ~ “ —_ of Ornamental Drawing, &c. in 
Elocu . . . . . . . ° . . each 
English Language and Literature . . » 23 Od oles hn Fa myrong Mill ane - Is od 
orking wings and Desi of Steam En- 
WRITING AND DRAWING. or a s,s 
Condensing Beam Steam-Engine, in Section, &c. 1s 0d 
Liberal terms offered to Schoolmasters ordering High-Pressure Crank-over-Head Steam-Engine 1s 0d 
Copy- Books, Do. Bae en oe str gama In Sheet .. 1s 0d 
WRITING— Loco ve Steam-Engine . ‘ « Is Od 
In 15 Post Copy-Books . ° + each 6d se 
Tn 13 Fin m4 P ak t Copy-Books : gi 6d des aceenied tae oat gl en containing upwards of 
n e Foo Copy-Books ° 3d . 
y Lines, in 12 Rooke. . Sheet 1. Laws of Matter and Motion . . 1s 6d 
ae ll ye oe ye pesieaieileailbegaimiangt te 
. . . 7 8 99 ° . . . . 8 
Second Book arith ; ; ; . Is Od Each sheet ee onrollers - 4s 6d 
DRAWING BOOKS (the subjects li _ — mounted and varnished - 58 6d 
"A series of Peden oe vas oy Soleay™  fonan-trate convent ; : i ?e 
and Perspective : in 18 Books . each 1s @4| Zoolosy ; ; ; f * 3s ed 
Mechanical Drawing, in 3 Books yo ag M9 08 | Antal Ph siology . : ; : , Is 6d 
Architectural Drawing, in 3 Books gD Od | Vegetable Figutivey : , , is 6d 
Isometrical Drawing, in 2 Books é os Od | Political Economy . ° ° . . ls 6d 





*,* OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


THE PUpducetional Course: Books to Behoolmasters, or einer Resckers axe xp nieaden.” MSH 








-W. & R, CHAMBERS, Lonpon anp EpinsurcH: anp ALL Booksk.iErs, 





CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE— 
Continued. 


These 10 Maps in Wooden Case (10 Maps, £6 6s; 


Case, £1 10) ‘ ; , £7 163 0d 
Primer Attas—Nine 4to Maps . . . 23 6d 
Mryor Aruas, containing 15 Maps ° . 53 Od 
‘LcHoot Attias of Modern and Ancient Geogra- 

phy—Thirty-four 4to Maps ; ° . 10s 6d 

HISTORY. 
Ancient History ° , . . « 2s 6d 
Medieval History . . ° . 38 Od 
Modern Histo ‘ ° ° . . 33 6d 
History of Ancient Greece . ‘ . . 23 6d 
History of Rome ° . ‘ . . 23 6d 
History of the British Empire , ‘ . 23 Od 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography . « 2s Od 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 
0d 





Introduction to Arithmetic . ° . « Ils 

Arithmetic, Advanced Treatise . . . 2s Od 

Key to Arithmetic . ‘ ° . 2s Od 

Book-Keeping, by Single and Double Entry . Is 6d 
by Single Entry . ° - Is Od 
two Ruled Paper Books for 





Single Entry ; 4 : P p 
-——two Ruled Paper Books for 





Double Entry : . : . - Ils 3d 
Algebra ° ° ° . ° . 3s Od 
Key to Algebra . ‘ . . - 23s 6d 
Exercises in Algebra, with Answers . . 23 Od 

without ditto . - Is Od 
Plane Geomet ° . ° ° - 23s Od 
Key to Plane metry . . . - 23 Od 
The Explicit Euclid . ° ° . 23s 6d 
Geometrical Chart—measuring 3 ft, 4 in. by 2 ft. 
4 in, ° ° ‘ ‘ ° - 2 6d 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Googreghion: Primer ‘ ° ° ° 6d 
England, Geographical Text-Book of ° ° 9d 
Scotland, do. do. . ° e lod 
Scripture Geography, Text-Book of ° ° 10d 
Geography, General Treatise on ° « 33 Od 
LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS— 
(5 feet 2 inches long, by 4 feet 6 inches broad.) 
ENGLanpd, ScoTLanp, IrELAND, Evrorg, PAves- 

tink, Asta, Arrica, Nortu America, SovuTH 

America, each, mounted ° ° » 128 0d 
Tue HEMISPHERES ° ° ° . 188 Od 

The Maps may be had varnished at 2s, extra, 
Solid and Spherical Geometry ° ° . Is 6d 
Practical Mathematics . ° ° . 48 6d 
Key to Practical Mathematics ° ° . 3s 6d 
Mathematical Tables. ° ° ° - 3s Od 
Euclid’s Propositions, 20 sheets . » each 2d 
SCIENCE. 
Introduction to the Sciences . . ° « Is Od 
Laws of Matter and Motion, ° ° ° 10d 
Mechanics. . ° . ° » is Od 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics ° 10d 
Acoustics ° ° ° ° ° - Ils Od 
Optics . - . . . . 7 ls 0d 
Astronomy . ° ° ° ° - Is Od 
Electricity . . ° ° ° - Is Od 
Meteorology . ° ° ° ° - Ils Od 
Natural Philosophy, Vols. I. and IT - each 3s Od 
LATIN. 


Illustrated with copious English Notes and Prefaces. 








Ruddiman’s Latin Rudiments ° ° 10d 
Latin Grammar, Elementary . . - ls 6d 

Advanced. ° . . 3s Od 
Latin Exercises, Elementary . - ls Od 

Advanced. ° Is 6d 
Key to Advanced Latin Exercises , ° 23 Od 
Pheedrus’s Fables . ° . ° . Is 6d 
Nepos . ° . e ° . . 28s Od 
Ceesar .« e ° . . . 2s 6d 
Sallust. : ° ° ° - Is 6d 
Quintus Curtius ° e . ° - 3s Od 
Ovid . . e ° - ‘ . 3s Od 
Horace . 0d 


Virgil—Vol. I.. Bucolics, and Aneid I. to VI. 
Vol. Il.: ASneid VIL. toXII. and Georgics 

Livy . ° ° ° ° 

Cicero ° ° ° ° 

Latin Dicttonary, Latin and English 

Latin-English Part 

English-Latin Part 


GERMAN. 








EFRELP SLE 
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First German Reading Book ° . « Is 
Second German Reading Book . . - 23s 6d 
German Grammar, Elementary. . e ls 6d 
Advanced . ° - 3s 0d 
English-German Phrase-Book ° ° « Is 6d 
German Dictionary, German and English » 7s 6d 
a ——German-Eng'ish Part « 48 Od 
eit names English-German Part « 48 0d 
Dictionary of German Synonyms ° « Is 6d 





MINOR EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


For Use in the Humbler Class of Schools, 


1. Introduction to Reading e ° ° 2d 
2. Reading Lessons ° ° . e 2d 
3. Arithmetical Primer . e . ° 2d 
Key to ditto ; , ld 
4. Grammatical Primer . ; ° . 2d 
5. Outlines of Geography . . ° 2d 
6, History . . : . . 2d 





the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London. Saturday, 
January 17, 1863, 
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